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No need to top up the radiator frequently with the new fully-sealed cooling system. 
No worries about battery running down. Thanks to the alternator 













INTRODUCING THE NE\ 
PREMIER PA 
MORE VALUE FOR MO! 


TEST ONE TC 








* Only in deluxe model 
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 Theworld's No. lin air conditioning. 

l Afterall,we invented it. 
. THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA: 

mg WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
l AIR-CONDITIONERS m MULTI SPLIT 
mM AIR-CONDITIONERS m AIR HANDLING UNITS 
har m CHILLERS m COMPRESSORS . 
4 cr rrier Alrcon Limited, DELHI-JAIPUR HIGHWAY, NARSINGPUR GURGAON 122001, HARYANA 


inii (0124) 323231-8 FAX (0124) 323230, TLX 


Mela b DELHI 6226368 TO 6226372/6211943 & 6413285, FAX 6226373 b CHANDIGARH 12 
UCKNOW 385711» BHOPAL 558372 > JAIPUR 380116/382903 WEST > BOMBAY 3736651 (7 LINES}/ 

x 3750810 (4 LINES}, TIX 71816, FAX 3782293 b PUNE 361840, FAX 331100 p AURANGABAD . 26676/25480/ 
252820 GOA | 512421/512422, FAX 513924 AHMEDABAD 450935/493207, TIX 6285 NAGPUR 530890, 
4 TLX 7264, FAX 522291 SOUTH > MADRAS 8261382/8261391/8261396/8266890/8266091, FAX 8261398 - 

P HYDERABAD 316820/316821 b BANGALORE *5593066/5598312 >» PONDICHERRY 71630 
EAST > CALCUTTA 4750492/4750552/4750913/749300/749043, PAS. 749016 p PATNA 228373 
b GUWAHATI 34577 P BHUBANESPIWAR 411428 


yeo BL. 
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With Best Compliments 


. From 
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Sete tte te 
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Sete th th He Sh bth th th ee RE SE h 
ibd Heth dh db Sh HE e e Ge q He HEE be 
3k He t Sc chis cs e e He cbe s 
Ste He te te de He He tE 
He Sh Se ate te EE 
Q SAR ARE t 
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Culture is the 
expression 
of a nation's heritage. 


In our arts and crafts, our beliefs and 
traditions, our customs and gestures lies a 
wealth of expression. The cumulative result of 
generations of thought and feeling. Our 
nation is rich in the harmony of cuttures it has 
fostered and brought to maturity. It is 
something to be proud of. At Herdillia, over 
500 people from various states work together 
for a common purpose. 


HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


Fe Fe SE th te HE Hk te dh te te he te te te 
Sh HR th th e de 3b dk db ee Re 
FE Se th SESE SE Gk k RHEE TE 


' THE SANDUR MANGANESE 
& IRON ORES LIMITED 


(Regd. Offíce: Lakshmipur, Sandur - 583 119) 
56, Palace Road, Bangalore - 560 052 
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Behind the 4 parallel lines of our logo, is a story of infinite connections 


nurtured by a 140 year tradition of personalised service. Over 7 lakh account 


relationships in India. Business connections and global communicatión networks. 


+ 
56 branches in 14 cities of India. And a global presence spanning 42 countries. 


A story of a bank called ANZ Grindlays Bank. Summed up in simply 4 lines. 


READ BETWEEN THE LINES 


ANZ Grindlays Bank 


@ Amritsar Mi Bangalore W Bombay Mi Calcutta Mi Coimbatore BB Darjeeling W Delhi 
Bi Ernakulam MF Guwahati Mi Hyderabad W Kanpur W Madras W Shimla W Srinagar 
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Sundram Fasteners Limited is the largest 
manufacturer of high tensile fasteners in 
India and a leading manufacturer of cold 


extrusion and powder metallurgy 


(sintered) parts. High tensile fasteners are 


manufactured in two plants - at Madras 
and at Krishnapuram near Madurai. Cold 
extrusion and powder metallurgy parts, as 
well as precision formed gears, are 


manufactured at Hosur near Bangalore. 


Sundram Fasteners supplles components 
to all the major automotive manufacturers 
In the country, besides catering to a wide 

range of applications in the general 
engineering industry. The products have a 
substantial share in the retail market 


because of high quality and an excellent 





distribution network throughout the 


country. 







@ bajaj auto Id. 


Regd.Office and Ptant : Akurdi, Pune 411 035, india 
Phone : 772851, 776151 Telex : PN 0146-208 & 263 
Cable : AUTORIKSHA, Fax No.: 0212-773398/ 771812 


Sundram Fasteners Limited 
Padi, Madras-600 050 









Man ufacturers of: 
Scooters, Motorcycles, three 
wheelers and spare parts thereof 


TECHNOLOGISTS IN METAL FORMING 
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presents the complete guide to fine living in India. 
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THE TA] MAHAL HOTEL, BOMBAY. ` 


The Taj Group. 44 properties. 30 destinations. 5700 rooms. India's largest hotel chain. Luxury hotels. Business hotels. 
And Leisure hotels which comprise Palaces, Resorts, Garden Retreats and Cultural-centre hotels. Each with a wide array of 


services that leave you secure with the knowledge that when you make a reservation with the Taj, you open for yourself the 
doors to the finest living in the subcontinent. 


. 


i TAJ LUXURY HOTELS TAJ BUSINESS HOTELS TAJ LEISURE HOTELS. 


THE TAI MAHAL HOTEL BOMBAY ~ TA] RESIDENCY HOTELS PALACES LAKE PALACE UDAIPUR ~ 


RAMBAGH PALACE & 
‘THE TA] MAHAL HOTEL, 


JAI MAHAL PALACE JAIPUR 
ARE AT: 


4 RESORTS THE AGUADA HERMITAGE, 
NEW DELHI - MENACE f 


FORT AGUADA BEACH RESORT & 
TAJ PALACE HOTEL, NEW DELHI ~ 


TAJ HOLIDAY VILLAGE, GOA ~ 
BANGALORE ~ HYDERABAD ~ 


FISHERMAN'S COVE. MADRAS ~ 
EN TAJ BENGAL. CALCUTTA ~ 


EM-BOO-DHU FIN-OLHU ISLAND RESORT, MALDIVES 


s " CULTURAL-CENTRE HOTELS TAJ GANGES, BENARES ~ 
THE TA] WEST END, BANGALORE - EHAPATNAM TAFVIEW HOTEL AGRA - 
; : HOTEL CHANDELA, KHAJURAHO ~, 
TA} COROMANDEL, MADRAS ~ 3 
n | ERNAKULAM ~ INDORE = TA} MALABAR. COCHIN ~ 


THE TAJ MAHAL HOTEL LUCKNOW -~ HOTEL DE L'ANNAPURNA, KATHMANDU, NEPAL 





E TAJ GARDEN RETREATS KUMARAKOM ~ : 
TAJ SAMUDRA, COLOMBO AURANGABAD COONOOR ~ MADURAI - VARKALA 
x 
NB. THIS 1S NOT AN EXHAUSTIVE LIST OF PROPERTIES. " 


THE TAJ GROUP of HOTELS 





THE TA] GROUP. INDIAS first. SOUTH ASIA'S finest. HOTEL RESERVATION SERVICE FOR ALL TA] HOTELS (TED - BOMBAY (022) 202 2524- 
" ’ NEW DELHI (011) 332 2333:,CALCUTTA (033) 248 3939. MADRAS (044) 827 2827 
j BANGALORE (080) 225 5055 


Rediffusion-DY&R/Bom/IH/426d 


With Best Compliments from 


— 
- 


MUKAND LTD. 






« SPECIALITY STEELS 
« CASTINGS 
f + REALTY — 
"MUKAND LTD. ¢ INTERNATIONAL TRADING 











REGD. OFFICE: L.B.S. MARG, KURLA, BOMBAY 400 070 
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Enough horsepower to 
fly around the globe. 


We're talking about the UB Group, India's 
billion dollar conglomerate, with a turnover of Rs. 
29.51 billion. Anda presence in over 29 countries 
spread across 4 continents. i 

UB has soared to become India’s No.1 Liquor 
and Beer group, wıth a turnover of Rs. 14 million. 
It owns as many as 4 of the 15 fastest growing 
brands in the world. And the top 7 brands in 
different categories in India. Ranging from 
Premium Whisky to Gin to Lager Beer. . 

But that's just half the story. Because UB now 
has a brand leadership and a strong presence in 
Petrochemicals, 


Paints, Engineering, 


Information 


Pharmaceuticals, 


Exports, 


Technology, Fertilizers and Polymers. 


What's more, UB is one of the few Indian - 


companies that isnow listed on the Stock Exchanges 
in the U.K., Singapore, Jamaica and Kenya. 

UBisnow poised to fly even higher. Accelerated 
growth is on the cards. All this and a global 
perspective has made UB a company to reckon 
with in India and abroad. 


UB dares to fly where nobody else ventures. 





«c. THE UB GROUP 


More Horse Power For The Future 








UB House, 1, Vittal Mallya Road, Bangalore 560 001, INDIA Tel: 2272806/7/8 Fax: 2274890 








With Best Compliments 


from 





Lebocey 
Needle Industries 


ST/CST No. 55783412 De. 5-11-88 
Phones: Fact. 60447, Resi. 22825, 30804 
Grams: ‘JACKSINKER’ 

G.T. Bye Pass Road, Near Transport Nagar, 
Ludhiana 141 003 


Manufacturers of HOSIERY NEEDLES 





SRF LIMITED - 


Redg. & Head Office: Express Building 
9-10, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, 
New Delhi-110 002 
Phone: 3318155, Telex: 031-65824, Fax: 
3324052 


eNylon Industrial Yarn/Tyre cord 
eNylon Tyre Cord Fabrics/ 
Indutrial Fabrics 
eNylon Chafer Fabrics 
eNylon Fishnet Twines 
*N-6 & N-66 Nylon Moulding Pow- 
ders 
eSpeciality Leather Chemicals : 
*Hydrofluoric Acid . 
*Réfrigerant gases 
Industrial Synthetics Division 
Plant: 
Manali ae Area, Madras-600 068 


Thiru Building’, 160, Greames Road, Madras-600 008 
Phone: 479711, Telex: 041-7360 


Industrial Fabrics Division 
Plant: 
Viralimalai, Pudukottai District, Tamil Nadu 
Office: 
2 Promenade Road, Tiruchirapalli-620 001 4 
Phone: 32411, Telex: 0455-273 : 


Fluoro-Chemicals Division 
Plant: 
Village rie Tehsil Tijara, Dist. Alwar, 
Rajasthan. 
- Office: 


Express Building, 9-10, Bahadur Shab Zafar Marg, 
New Delhi-110 002. Phone:3318155, Telex: 031-65824 
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JKCORPG 


LIMITED EA 
Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-110 002. 


d 
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With Best Compliments 


from 


LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 


NEW DELHI 


NOCIL has always been 
environment-conscious, 
introducing pollution-control 
measures right from inception, 
even before Goverment 
legislation came into force. 

The Company has already spent 
Rs 34 crores in the past few years 


every 
requirement of the pollution control 


ons. 

NOCIL received the GK 
Singharua Award from the Indian 
Merchants' Chamber for 
outstanding contribution towards 
the control of air and water 
pollution, for 1988 

its commitment to a safe 
environment will continue — and 
grow in the years ahead. 
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M&M moments of... CARING. 


Pa 


Our people are our greatest 
asset. That's why we care about 
them so much. And cherish the 
moments we pull together as 


one. Moments that are 
milestones at Mahindra & Mahíndra. 


ÉTiphindre 





MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LIMITED 
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There is no Reason 
Why you shouldn't have 


Great Expectations from us. 


BONUS | ' 
Goes up! | 
Here's how. - E E i 


As a result of Valuation of Assets & Liabilities as on 31-3-95, 
the Corporation is pleased to announce the following rates of 
' bonus for it's With Profit policies, SE O to e conditions. 


igh ol ; MONEY BACK, 
ANTICIPATED- 


red ENDOWMENT f ^ 
& 4. . 
JEEVAN SURABHI $ 
POLICIES 


Policies commencing 
on or after 1.4.1974. 
Policies 


: commencing 
before 1.4.1974 but 
ufter 31.3.1969. 
Policies commencing 
onor before 31.3.1969. 
ivit ae E E a a M ds 
same value as in the last valuation. > s 





It pays to Stay with LIC. 


Dfe Jusurance Corporation of Judia 





In the service of the people 
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THE 
FREEDOM 
TO CREATE 


Telco More then 35,000 
people piercing ther way through 
the improbable A force that hos 
taken on the momeatum of c 
movement A movement fired by 
the freedom to create A freedom 
best seen in our master craftsmen 
at Telco Men whose only 





responsibility is to realise the 
genius in their hands Because we 
know that t is only when people 
are given the freedom to go by 


their gut that real progress can be ` 


made Real progress that took the 
form of India's first pick-up truck 
Real progress that will come in the 





form of vehicles with a fuel 
efficiency comparable to the best 
in the world Real progress that is 
now d movement A movement that 
will extend the scope of what 
human beings con achieve forever 


r oveen cuu, PERIOD 
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SPAN HOLDINGS LIMITED 










PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT e LEASING e HIRE PURCHASE - 
e BILLS DISCOUNTING e MEMBER OF OTC EXCHANGE OF INDIA 


- 






227 Okhla Industrial Estate, Phase IIT, New Delhi 110 020 
Tele: 6836476, 6836478; Telex: 031-75422 SPAN IN; Fax: 6840878 


INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING & 
FINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED 
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A New Energy Vision 





The Wartsila Diesel Group, a global leader in the Wartsila SACM Diesel engines are used with effluent 
manufacture of medium speed diesel engines, unveils it's treatment plants - efficiently converting a renewable 
strategy for a sustainable energy future. resource like waste biogas into power. 

The best power option Innovative long term solutions 
Technolpgy - driven diesel engines from Wartsila — ' The rapidly changing global energy scene demands 


Diesel are reliable, efficient and cost a constant spirit of innovation. Backed by its extensive 
effective — the best power option. POWER experience and research, Wartsila Diesel develops 


~ Captive power plants having PARTNERS creative solutions-to fulfil the needs of industry and 
capacities upto 200 MW, using multi- utilities for power in a changing world. 
fuel engines, are examples of Wartsila Diesel's response Wartsila Diesel — Technology for a new 


to the Increasing demands for flexible, decentralised and generation. 
economic energy production. 


Enyironment friendly technology WA RTSIL A DIESEL 


Engines from the Wartsila Diesel Group have an 
Office: New India Centre, 11th Floor, 3 
advanced combustion design that helps reduce harmful 17, Cooperage Road, Bombay 400 039, Fax: 022-2026614 3 
na = . Project & Service Division: New Bombay, Fax 022-7575176, = 
emissions. State-of-the-art gas engines use clean burning __ Sates end Service Offices: New Del. Fax 011-8481109, = 
à : Calcutta Fax 033-295813, Madras Fax 044-4346576, 8 
natural gas and produce energy that is low in cost. Hyderabad Fax 040-813360, Mangalore. Fax: 0824-22556, ó 
Nagpur: Fax 0271-224228, Jamshedpur’ Phone. 0657-427086 5 


P Ò WER F O R A C HANGING Ww O R L D 
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SSeS 2-13 


A 10, 11, Sector III, NOIDA - 201 301 i 
Distt. Ghaziabad ( U.P ) | 
Ph : 8-532432, 532435, 532436 
Fax : 91-11-8-530591, 535048 
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In over 120 countries Whirlpool makes 
a difference to more lives than any other home 
apphances company 

That's because no other company focuses 
more intensely on its customers than Whirlpool 

You see, at Whirlpool we work on one simple 
belief. nobody can tell you as much about how 
home appliances should be destaned as the people 
who use them. 

So we make all our appliances keeping our 
customers’ minutest needs in mind Needles: to 
say, we take the assistance of the most advanced 
R&D and manufacturing facilities 

The result is a vast range of appliances 
including refrigerators, washing machines, 
microwave ovens and air-conditioners that aren't 
Just technically superior, but far more sensible 
as well. 

In your home, these appliances won't just 
make a positive difference to the way you work, 
but also to the way you live. 

And making this difference 1s what Whirlpool 
strives for 


<=> 
Whitlpool 


HOME APPLIANCES 


Made to make a difference 


19 
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14, N Block Market, 
Greater Kailash, 
New Delhi-110 048. 


Tel: 6452184, 6452185, 6469306 Main Shop : 6452183 
Fabrics : 6445293  N-7 Shop 6452761 


RETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS 
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LARGEST 
SELLING 
PORTABLE 
GENSET 


IN INDIA AND ABROAD. 


Shriram Honda, India's largest selling portable sere? are NOW | 
being exported to over 95 countries. | 


In a range of 0.5 KYA, 1KVA, 1.5 KVA and 2 KVA Gensets 
With: India's largest sales and service network. 

Over 9,50,000 satisfied customers 

India's first ISO 9001 certified Portable Genset company. 


‘Do consider all these facts before you buy a portable genset. 
Then‘go in for a Shriram Honda. 


PORTABLE GENSETS 





Regd. Office : SHRIRAM HONDA POWER EQUIPMENT LIMITED. 5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi-110008 
Phones : 5739103-04-05, 5731302, 5723528, 5723718. Telex . 031-61949 SHPL IN. Fax : 91-11-5752218, 5723652 Gram . EASYLIGHT 
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HE MONTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST BOX 338 NEW DELHI- 
B Founder Editors RAJ & ROMESH THAPAR 


Sl. 





at 







ej 


j6urnal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, the non-political specialist too has voiced his views. In thi 
shade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, way it has been possible to answer a real need of today, tees 
gle problem is debated by writers belonging to different gather the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinkin 
iasions. Opinions expressed have ranged from janata to people arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and Mee 
fess, from sarvodaya to communist to independent. And — infacing the problems of economics, of politics, of cultures 


plisher MALVIKA SINGH editor TEJBIR SINGH assistant editor IRA PANDE circulation N.K. PILLARS 


P 


plished from F-46 Malhotra Building, Janpath, New Delhi-110001; Telephone 3316534, Fax 011-3316445, Cable Address: Seminarmag New Delhi; 
hgle copy: Rs.12 Yearly Rs.125; £21; $32; Three year: Rs.350; £52; $80. Reproduction of material prohibited unless permitted. 
d dk 
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INDIA 1995 


a symposium 
on the 


year that was 


symposium participants 


DESPERATE TIMES 
Rajni Kothari, critic and commentator, Delhi 


TEN HEADLINES IN SEARCH OF A REGIME 

Harish Khare, Deputy Chief of Bureau, "The Hindu’, Delhi 
LIBERALISATION WITHOUT REFORM 

Mrinal Datta Chaudhuri, Professor, Delhi School of Economics 
GROWING APPETITE, BELIED EXPECTATIONS 

T.N. Ninan, Editor, "Business Standard' and 'Business World" 
MUDDLING ALONG, MODESTLY 

S.L. Rao, Director General, National Council of Applied 
Economic Research, Delhi 

GLOBALIZATION AND THE NATION-STATE 

Aljaz Ahmad, Senior Fellow, NMML, and Visiting Professor, 
Jawahailal Nehru University, Delhi 

POWER AND SOCIAL ACTION 

Upendra Baxi, Professo: of Law, University of Delhi, 
Vice-Chancellor, 1990-94 
-COALITION POLITICS 

E. Sridharan, Associate Research Professor, Centre for 
Policy Research, Delhi 

THE MID-NINETIES 

Amaresh Mishra, research scholar, University of Allahabad 
SHALL THE LOTUS BLOOM? 

"Vir Sanghvi, Group Consulting Editor, Ananda Bazar Patrika 
INDIA'S FAR EAST 

Sanjoy Hazarika, journalist with "The New York Times’, Delhi 
DEFENCE ALERT 

Rahul Roy-Chaudhury, Research Officer at the Institute for 
Defence Studjes and Analyses, Delhi 

MUCH ADO ABOUT KASHMIR 

Bharat Karnad, foreign and military affairs analyst, Delhi 
AND GREEN IS THE COLOUR OF BLOOD 

Dunu Roy, chemical engineer, advises communities on 
environmental issues 

NOT A DROP TO DRINK 

Murli Manohar Joshi, Member of Parliament (Rajya Sabha), 
former President of the Bharatrya Janata Party 

IN SEARCH OF DIRECTION 

Rashmi Pachauri Rájan, Director, Pragnya, Delhi 
PUBLISH AND NOT BE DAMNED 

Binoo K. John, Features Editor, ‘The Pioneer’, Delhi 
WHEELS WITHIN REELS ` 

Ratnakar Tripathy, journalist and filmmaker based in Delhi 


A WORM’S EYE VIEW 
Enakshi Ganguly Thukral, Deputy Director, MARG, Delhi 


DESTABILIZING FEMINISM * 


. Nivedita Menon, Centre for the Study of Developing 


Societies, Delhi 


WHY DOES RUSHDIE OFFEND? 
Rukmini Bhaya Nair, Associate Professor of Linguistics, IIT, Delhi 


INDEX 


COVER 
Designed by Madhu Chowdhury of Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
: : 
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India 1995 


. Desperate times 


RAJNI KOTHARI 


- AS TIMES become uncertain and the 


future unpredictable, structures on which 
individuals and groups relied seem to be 
dissolving. It is no longer clear where the 
world is headed, so one tends to become 


desperate when dealing with the tasks at 


hand. None of the new buzzwords — 
globalisation, ‘new world order’ and 
liberalisation — seem firmly entrenched 
and globalisation is both a reality and an 
illusion. Liberalisation in trade and 
finance is more stressed in rhetoric than 
followed in practice. As for the ‘new 
world order’, itis so strained at the seams 
that it is little more than a slogan. The 


. result is acts of desperation on behalf of 


the U.S. Congress and the Presidency, 
between France and the rest of Europe 
and in the ever-splintering Japan. The 
trilateral world ‘is all but gone. 
Meanwhile world news is domi- 
nated by the Bosnias, the Rwandas, the 
Somalias and the Haitis, to say nothing of 
the Chechnyas. Each step taken in deal- 


' ing with these ‘problem areas’ seems like 


an act of desperation undertaken ina 
void The world we are entering is one of 
extreme tentativeness, ambivalence and 
marked by ad hocism. Yet those in charge 
must carry on somehow, their actions 
little more than gropings in the dark. 
The scene.is not very different at 
home. From the apex to the grassroots, in 


circuits and the multiple pluralities of 
culture and polity, along the vast variety 
ofa perennially mystifying subcontinen- 
tal terrain — every actoronthe stage seems 
moreand more desperate. There is no easy 
cakewalk any more. Every inch has to be 
fought for, every vote wrested from an 
increasingly desperate strait. 

This applies to a variety of fields, 
whether in the realm of party politics, in 
handling the economy or in cultural ter- 
rainslikethe mass media. Political parties, 
the government, whether at the centre, the 
State or the local level, NGOs and ‘mass 
movements’ — nothing is anchored in 
predictable structures and institutions 
any longer. We shall return to this later. 
Meanwhile, we may note that the same 
unpredictability and desperation charac- 
terizes the stock market and the world 
of business and finance, the knowledge 
industry, the information industry and 
the whole arena of structures enacted by 
the Constitution. . 

‘All aspects of life are marked by 
growing corruption which is no longer 
justa way oflifeora ‘global phenomenon’ 
as Indira Gandhi would have us believe, 
but something necessary to conduct 
the business of life. A series of acts of 
desperation make up the culture that 
we label today as corruption, tainted 
by scams, Harshad Mehtas or the crores 


y 


of rupees necessary now to buy an 
MP's loyalty. 

The most astounding of them all is 
the empire led by Sonia Gandhi through 
the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation. Hijacking 
the Nehru Bhawan built originally as the 
Congress Party's headquarters, she has 
appropriated the chairmanship of every 
organisation connected with the Nehru- 
Gandhi family. Businessmen are forced 
to donate vast sums of money. The orga- 
nization gains legitimacy by inviting 
distinguished intellectuals trom all over 
the world, and through programmes 
launched in Amethi and elsewhere, sup- 
posedly for the benefit of the poor and 
the deprived. The hypocrisy ot this enter- 
prise is matched only by Narasimha Rao’s 
periodic announcements about helping 
the poor, reducing prices and so on. All 
this is camouflaged by tears shed for the 
government delaying the investigation 
into the conspiracy of Rajiv Gandhi's 
assassination. It is an elaborate cover up 
for preventing further investigations 
into Bofors and Sonia’s close liaison 
with leading Italian conspirators. 


A, yet we have the spectacle of 


Congressmen, including prominent dis- 
sidents, extolling Sonia as a paragon of 
virtue and an innocentat large, reticentin 
expressing herself but full of inner pain. 
There is no better combination of manipu- 
lation, desperation and public relations 
than the one presented by Sonia and her 
family. In fact, it could provide the sub- 
ject matter of a gripping novel. 
Corruption then is to be seen as 
something inherent in a world gone 
berserk, resulting in a variety of acts of 
desperation. The same is true of ‘crimi- 
nalisation’, which is described in the 
popular press as a means of survival, 
security and success, one to which men 
and groups are driven in sheer desperation 
and not something they choose to do. 
There are other more basic and 
sublime acts of desperation. The most 
importantof these are aimed at wooing the 
poor, the Dalits, the backwards — Mandal 
Inc., in short. No party or proposed align- 
ment of parties can afford to lose their 
support. At the opposite end is the desper- 


ate effort to keep ‘Manmohanomics’ 
going despite growing evidence of its 
crashing under the impact of other desper- 
ate moves made by politicians keen on 
re-election. Meanwhile the finance min- 
ister is fighting to keep the fiscal deficit 
under control without much success. 


WW eine: it is wooing the poor, the 


Dalits and the regional parties, or regain- 
ing vote banks, reaffirming discarded 
models, ideologies and policy priorities, 
these are desperate acts undertaken to 
rout political rivals and emerge as the 
single largest party. Even holding elec- 
tions, as in the case in Jammu and 
Kashmir, was nothing but an act of sheer 
desperation. Indeed, this was also true of 
those opposing elections, such as parties 
like the Bip. The epidemic of factionalism 
in the political scene is no more than a 
result of desperate efforts at the sharing 
of spoils, fracturing old alignments and 
‘parivars’ in the process. 

The same process seems to be at 
work at the international level, violating 
old commitments and hopping from one 
position to its exact opposite without any 
qualms of conscience. Theend of the Cold 
War has left national elites in the third 
world high and dry and in a political, eco- 
nomic and ideological vacuum. In the 
absence of areliable anchor, anew model 
of global corporate capitalism is emerg- 
ing alongside the old imperial style of 
the dominant powers, making it difficult 
to beaclient state. Indiais caught between 
the ambition of becoming a major eco- 
nomic and political power amidst hostile 
and ambivalent treatment by others, 
between geopolitics and the globalizing 
urge to integrate economically. As noth- 
ing seems clear, we are hopping from 
one desperate act to another. 

Enough has been said about the 
growing climate of desperation in the 
behaviour of nations and leaders to 
indicate that we have reached a point 
where each actor deems it critical to 
grab a position and retain it. If this means 
engaging in a zero-sum game which 
involves bringing down established 
structures, institutions and group solidar- 
ity, so be it. New alliances and group 


formations are now being forged around 
such logic. All alignments (like the most 
recent one between the Janata Dal and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav) are temporary: 
after all, there are no permanent friends 
and enemies in politics. Whatis new is that 
the same dictum applies to commitments, 
ideals and ideologies as well. They are 
all reduced to transient rhetoric, what 
de Jovenal calls ‘pure politics’. Whether 
it is Narasimha Rao or Arjun Singh, the 
socialists and communists of all hues, or 
the Kanshi Ram-Mulayam-Ram Vilas 
Paswan trio — they are all engaged in 
desperate acts to overcome the difficult 
situations facing them. 


T.. U.P. fiasco was nothing but a 
drama enacted by desperadoes. The same 
is true for the rest of the country: the TDP 
presents a whole family of desperadoes, 
as does the AGP, Jayalalitha of course 
(Subramaniam Swamy not to be forgot- 
ten) and, above all, Farooq Abdullah who 
seems to have used other people's desper- 
ate moves as well to dramatically improve 
hisstandinginI&K. The NF-LF and ‘Third 
Force’ process which could well make a 
winning combination, is nonetheless the 
culmination of a series of desperate acts 
by desperate people: 

. Not all that emerges from the 
culture of desperation is, however, nega- 
tive. There are important ways in which 
sucha situation can lead to new openings, 
bring advantages that have been earned 
along the way by extremely committed 
people. In many ways it represents and 
reflects a basic transition in the political 
process, actions and alignments that are 
better than the easy ways of the past. It is 
precisely such desperation that is at the 
core of competitive politics. 

The real danger, of course, lies in the 
fact that such a process involves a massive 
increase in the politics of exigencies, crass 
opportunism and a ‘pragmatic’ search for 
power sans all normative considerations, a 
kind of see-saw battle with no holds barred, 
legitimizing corruptandcriminalized ways 
of ‘winning’ one’s way through. It also 
signals a final goodbye to the ethics of 
right means and ends, violating the most 
basic of Gandhi’s dictums. 
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India 


1995 


Ten headlines in search 


of a regime 


HARISH KHARE 


BY THE end of 1995 a frisson of excited 
uncertainty touched the various contend- 
ers for national attention and resources. 
manipulative businessmen, genuine 
entrepreneurs, foreign investors, World 
Bank-mandated minders, metropolis- 
based brand-hawkers, small-town traders, 
newly prosperous middle classes, marg- 
inalized underclasses, and others who 
are increasingly making it clear that they 
want a say in the conduct of the Indian 
polity. And as the country moves incre- 
mentally towards a national election, 
political institutions and individuals 
struggle to find the optimal mix of con- 
tending, and increasingly conflicting, 
demands on the national agenda. 

It was also evident towards the end 
of 1995 that the political dominance of the 
upper middle classes achieved in the last 
few years, was being seriously disputed 
by others ! The coming year will witness 


|. Forergn obser vers are openly expressing the view 
that there seems to be too much of politics in India, 
whichis upsetting the rhythm ofeconomic progress 

‘India seems sometimes to have a knack for hitting 
itself in the foot At the very moment when the 
economic tefoim process was beginning to pay 
off and the county was beginning to shed off its 
image as hostile territory for foreign investors and 
positioning ttself at the top of the list of investment 
destinations, the abrasive1heto1ic by some political 
groups against foreign imports and investment in 
consumer goods could not but create some pitters and 
uncertainties in the international business commu- 


a finale to the ongoing process of politi- 
cal evolution. However, whether this 
evolution will be shaped by compromises, 
adjustments or brutal showdown, will be 
largely determined by the prevailing 
equations. Perhaps one way to discern 
the parameters of this evolution will be 
to identify a few recent events/episodes 
that sought to redefine the political sys- 
tem and its rules. 


Arjun Singh Walks Out Of The Congress: 
Breakdown of the rules ofelite accommo- 
dation. 

In, May the crisis in the ruling 
Congress party came to a head when a 
section, led by Arjun Singh and Narain 
Dutt Tiwari, decided to form a separate 
group — Congress (Indira) — and claimed 
to be the ‘real Congress’. Arjun Singh had, 
in the last week of 1994, resigned from 
his position as the senior-most minister in 
the Narasimha Rao cabinet; Narain Dutt 
Tiwari had earlier been made to give up 
his position as president of the Uttar 
Pradesh Congress Committee, arguably 
the largest party unitin the country ~aunit 


nity ' Claude Smadja, chief economic adviser for 
Asta of the World Economic Forum, in New Delhi, 
3 December 1995 The Forum’s annual ‘India 
Meeting’ 1s fast becoming a kind of maha-aartt 
where businessmen, politicians and civil servants 
better put 1n an appearance 


€ 


X 


that had traditionally exercised enormous 
influence and power within the Congress 
There were indications that sooner or 
later the breakaway group would be 
able to entice Sonia Gandhi, Rajiv 
Gandhi’s widow, to join in theiretfarts to 
pry loose Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao's control over the Congress. 


Although it was evident by the end ' 


of the year that the first round had gone 


to the prime minister, the crisis went ` 


beyond personalities What had occurred 
was a breakdown ot rules by which the 
elites at the highest level shared power and 
pelf. Of course, this was not a sudden 
development but it came to a head as the 
Congress itself suffered massive deteats 
in the assembly elections in Bihar, Gujarat 
and Maharashtra These defeats aggra- 
vated the clash of personalities and 
perceptions that became inevitable 
after the electoral humiliations ot the 
Congress in Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka in 1994 


W... much attention and consider- 


ablendicule were heaped on Arjun Singh, 
Tiwari, Sonia and others for daring to 
challenge the prime minister (who also 
occupied the post of the Congress presi- 
dent), the marginalization of Sharad 
Pawarin Maharashtra was another mani- 
festation of the difficulties 1n adhering to 
the rules of elite accommodation at the 
apex. Pawaris the quintessential embodi- 
ment of ‘dynamic’ leadership, a label 
fashionably assigned to anyone who lets 
shady businessmen thrive Before the 
voter had a chance to have a say, inspired 
wisdom had it that whatever the electoral 
verdict in Maharashtra, Pawar would 
remain chief minister. À rude awakening 
was in store tor the Congress and those 
who stood to benefit by the Pawar 
approach to governance. It is difficult to 
surmise whether Pawar s rejection by the 
masses led to his marginalization as a 
factional leader or vice-versa, what is 
pertinentis the inability orunwillingness 
of the ruling party managers to sort out 
their differences - they would rather lose 


2 See Hansh Khare. "Congress. Catechism and 
Crisis, The Hindu, 5 Apiil 1995, also, H Khare, 


power altogether than allow the other 
faction to gain an upper hand ? 


T. departure of Arjun Singh, Narain 
Dutt Tiwari et al and the marginalization 
of Sharad Pawar, inspired by the 'high 
command', point to the breakdown of 
those rituals of trust, commonalty of pur- 
pose, and organizational esprit de corps 
which have been the most abiding source 
ot resilience for the Congress as the ‘natu- 
ral party of governance’ To the extent 
that Narasimha Rao neither inspires 
respect as a moral leader nor commands 
awe as a vote-catcher, it 1s entirely likely 
that the Congress will, sooner than later, 
face a crisis of leadership. How this 
crisis is handled will have a bearing on 
the collective capacity of the polity to 
perform. For now, all that is evident is 
that the process of elite accommodation 
has become trayed Consequently, the 
Congress 1s unable to respond to the 


- needs and aspirations of newer clarmants 


to nationa! resources. This in itself will 
limit the capacity of the polity to produce 
a regime of political equilibrium 


Rajan Pillai Dies in Police Custody: 
Sauce for the goose ts not sauce for the 
gander? 

In a country that had just elevated 
businessmen and entrepreneurs to the 
exalted status of nation-buildeis, the death 
on 7 July of Rajan Pillai, the "biscuit king, 
in Tihar jail was an agonizing moment 
The unstated question was whether the 
rules and laws would be intet preted to 
give a businessman, even if a shady one, 
benefit of the doubt Here was a man who 
reportedly presided over a Rs 10 billion 
empire, and whose entrepreneurial 
instincts were so blunted by the ‘control 
economy’ in his homeland that he felt 
compelled to find an expression for his 
talents in Singapore. Yet when the legal 
system of the same country found him 
guilty of traudulent business deals, he 
cried ‘injustice’ and fled to India. Obvi- 
ously he had enough wealth and friends 
in high places to feel confident and safe 


"A Chance to Put Congiess House in Order 
Suiajkund Congregation’. The Hindu, 25 July 1995, 


in India. He sought to invoke empathy as 
an ‘Indian’; hoped that the same system 
that choked his ‘entrepreneurial’ skills 
was sufficiently compromised to provide 
him loopholes, legal and political, to 
escape perial action? 

The fact that Rajan Pillai, despite 
all the advantages, could not avoid an 
Indian jail does not necessarily mean 
that the Indian polity bas been exorcised 
of allits aberrations. Pillai's was an inter- 
esting test case to see whether after all 
the talk of reforms, offenders would still * 
be allowed to take liberties with the law. 
Though his eventual death in police cus- 
tody, under unpleasant circumstances, 
put an end to public debate, the episode 
pointed to the changed rules of the game. 
The business community could no longer 
pretend that Pillai was *one of us'; nor 
could the newly assertive voices ın the 
critical community find redeeming rea- 


sons in Pillai's flight from justice. 
: \ 


1 f Pillai dramatically failed to duck 
rules and laws, the fragility of the polity's 
law-enforcement capacity was equally 
exposed when the Reliance Industries 
openly challenged the Bombay Stock 
Exchange’s (BSE) right to question frau- 
dulent practices The Reliance group 
first threatened to delist its shares from 
the BsE, then had the gumption to assert 
that the BSE was not playing by established 
rules, and then agreed to a compromise 
that sidelined the question of the group’s 
alleged criminal collusion with shady 
brokers. It is not known what pressures 
were brought on the regulators to go slow 
on Reliance, but what is unmistakable is 
the assertiveness of a powerful industrial 
group to defy the rules by which the loot 
is to be shared.* 


, 3 Inthebusinesscommunity's self-perceptions, ‘the 


politicians, the civil servants, and the business 
leaders of India' constitute the 'three critical arms 
of the nation’. Amit Mitra, ‘India Incorporated’, 
The Hindustan Times, Sunday Magazine, 14 May 
1995 Also see, Sailesh Kottary, "The Biscuit King 
and his Crumbling Cookie’, The Economic Times, 
L6 April 1995 


4. Even the otherwise business-friendly Economic 
Tunes was forced to conclude: ‘We need acleaning- 
up of the stock exchanges, greater transparency, 
greater capital adequacy for brokers, and greater 
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Laloo Yadav goes to America: Co-option 
of the regional bourgeoisie. 

In October 1995 the rustic chief 
minister of Bihar, Laloo Prasad Yadav 


visited several cities in America and , 


England, ostensibly for wooing non- 
resident Biharis, hoping to pander to 
their presumably dormant ‘Bihari pride’ 
and to induce them to invest their dollars 
in astate that had lọng been written off as 
the dark and lost area of India (a region 
that nevertheless sends one tenth of the 

*total number of Lok Sabha members). 
This visit was seen — as similar visits by 
other non-Congress chief ministers — as 
the final vindication of the correctness 
and desirability of the Narasimha 
Rao-Manmohan Singh administered 
economic reforms regime The fact that 
none of the newly-voted non-Congress 
state governments (Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
Bihar) has repudiated the economic 
reforms regime was touted as evidence 
of the durability of the changes intro- 
duced since 1991.5 


H owever, it is equally possible to 
argue that the non-Congress govern- 
ments in these states have moved with 
considerable finesse to seek terms of 
mutual collaboration with regional busi- 
nesses interests and instincts, before these 
are appropriated by a businessman- 
friendly regime in New Delhi. The new 
regional leadership saw no reason why 
only Congress leaders at the centre should 
be allowed to co-opt business communi- 
ties from their backyards. Such an alliance 
could be politically unsettling in the 
short-run and prove harmful to federal 
equations in the long term. This itch to 
appropriate ethnic businessmen went to 
a bizarre extent in the Rajan Pillai case, 
whose death in New Delhi’s Tihar jail 
was seen by the regional press and poli- 
ticians in Kerala as final and irrefutable 


accountability of brokers to share-holders as well as 
tolisted companies Aboveall, we need the prosecu- 
tion and conviction ofat least some of the crooks that 
surround us Making comprehensive laws and rules 
ts useless if the rich and powerful can evade these.’ 
Editorial, “Truce, Not Peace’, 7 December 1995 


5. Sec ‘Laloo Ban Gaya Businessman’, Sunday, 
19-25 Novembei 1995 
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proof of North Indian indifference to the 
interests and sensibilities of the South. 


T.. courtship has been made possible 
as state governments now have consider- 
able say in seeking arrangements with 
foreign/international businessmen. For 
example, power sector tenders under 
US $30 million do notrequirecentral gov- 
ernment approval. There is ademand that 
this ceiling be raised to US $120 million. 
In the coming elections, if the centre is 
dependent upon the political support of 
the regional parties, it will have no choice 
but give 1n to the demand for devolution 
of economic power. This pressure for 
redefining centre-state economic equa- 
tions is built-into the polity. 


Custom Officials go on Strike: Moral 
authority of the Indian state questioned. 

When in October the CBI caught 
some custom officials taking bribes, the 
response of the entire *uniformed' force 
was to goon strike; this precedent was fol- 
lowed a few days later by sales-tax offic- 
ers. In both cases those indicted protested 
their innocence a bit too loudly hoping 
that, given the public perception of the 
CBI as a compromised instrument of the 
Indian state, their pleas of ‘harassment’ 
would beheard sympathetically. Beneath 
this pretence was a defiance of the moral 
authority ofthe state and its functionaries. 
This was only the tip of the iceberg of a 
growing conviction among lower level 
functionaries that the new economic 
reforms have been reduced to a licence 
for cutting corners at the highest level. 
The protest by the sales tax and custom 
officials was probably a reflection of the 
resentment that the business community 
was being unfairly and undeservedly 
allowed to make disproportionate profits 
by the colluding elements in the political 
and civil bureaucracies. 

Whatever the calculus of defiance 
by anarm of the enforcementagencies, an 
unstated assertion was that those who 
speak in the name of the Indian state have 
no moral stature and authority to lay down 
a set of normative behaviour for others 
downthe lineto follow. Whenarelatively 
political lightweight like Sukh Ram, the 


minister for communications, is accused 
offavouritism, the natural inferenceis that 
the Prime Minister's Office is turning a 
blind eye — if not actively conniving — to 
such activities. Even the massive rejettion 
of the Chimanbhai Patel legacy by the 
Gujarat voters has apparently not wizened 
up the political class, especially its ruling 
component, to the need for moral stan- 
dards.* A regime that took recourse to 
purchasing a majority in the Lok Sabha 
can hardly be sensitive to exacting ethi- 
cal standards; butits unrepentant, cynical 
and manipulative approach to governance 
has already triggered-off reaction and 
resentments down the line. The failure of 
Parliament in enforcing accountability 
has only added to a perceptible and dan- 
gerous erosion of moral authority, the 
effects of which will be felt when the 
polity moves into the next phase of coa- 
lition politics in New Delhi. 


Vasudevan goes to jail: Forced rear- 
rangement of institutional equations. 
When the Supreme Court pent 
J. Vasudevan, a senior LAS officer of the 
Karnataka cadre to a month in jail in 
September, the complacent world of the 
federal bureaucracy was jolted out of its 
self-perception of a privileged and pow- 
erful wing of the Indian state. While many 
thought that the verdict was a bit harsh, 
there was little public sympathy forthe 1as 
biradari. In fact, while. there was regret 
that an officer, widely believed to be 
honest and upright had to undergo a jail 
sentence, there was a sense of satisfaction 
that a group of men and women that had 
arrogated to itself power without respon- 
sibility was finally made to bite the dust.’ 


6. See Hansh Khare, ‘Corruption and High Prices 
hit Congress, Mainstream, 25 February 1995. 


7. A memorandum submitted by the Indian Civil and 


Administrative Service Association to the Fifth - 


Central Pay Commission offers a fascinating 
glimpse into the IAS btradari' s self-image and its 
understanding of what the [Indian experiment is all 
about. The memorandum notes that 'while the 
direct interventionist role of the State in the produc- 
tive sectors and certain types of services will sub- 
stantially be whittled down, it does not signify total 
withdrawal of the public administration from the 
spheres of the economy, not to speak of the wider 
spheres of social sectors The regulatory role of the 
State in ensuring fair and level-playing field to all 
entrepreneurs is not only going to be critical; it has 
to be enlarged and strengthened considerably.’ 


More than the discomfort of an IAS 
officer or the indignity felt by a service, 
itis the assertiveness of the judiciary that 
underlines the decline in the moral author- 
ity of the Prime Minister as the chief 
political executive of the country and as 
the embodiment of the magistracy and 

, Vibrancy ofthe Indian state. The Supreme 
Court merely moved into the moral 
vacuum left by a retreating and resigned 
political leadership. As the Supreme 
Court sought to throw the book at a way- 
ward K.P.S. Gill, Punjab's supercop who 
has behaved as if he is above civilized 
behaviour and laws; or, as it sought to 
reduce arbitrariness in allocation of gov- 
ernmental accommodation to officers, it 
was apparentthat the judiciary has under- 
taken to see that the prescribed rules of the 
game are observed fairly and evenly. 


i t needs to be noted that judicial 
assertiveness comes in the context of the 
changes in the political economy of the 
Indian state. If the political class, espe- 
cially those in government, is going tosee 
its role as entirely one of making it easier 
for the fly-by-night operators to make a 
fast buck, it will have to surrender its right 
to speak in the name of the masses. The 
Ramlakhan Singh Yadavs, Chandrababu 
Naidus, Shankersinh Vaghelas can hardly 
elevate themselves to a high moral perch 
or try to ride roughshod over constitu- 
tional arrangement. Other constitutional 
functionaries, including the Election 
Commission, will at least demand a voice 
in the determining and observance of the 
rules of the game. 


Mast Gul Escapes From Charar-e-Sharief: 
Viability of nation-state questioned. 

On 11 March when an ‘Afghan’ 
mercenary named Mast Gul, managed to 
escape from Charar-e-Sharief in Kashmir 
after torching the holy shrine, the failure 
ofthe Indiansecurity forces to apprehend 
him came to symbolize the convergence 
of interests among international players 
who are interested in dismantling the 
Indian nation-state * The troubled state of 
8 For a powerful assault on the notion of nation- 


State, see Ayesha Jalal, Democracy and Authori- 
fartanism in South Asia, Carhbridge University 


Jammu and Kashmir remains a painful 
reminder of the difficulties the Indian 
state faces in enforcing its writ. (Indeed, 
theentire North East has been written off 
from the national mainstream; an incon- 
venient mix of coercion and corruption 
enables New Delhi to find pliable chief 
ministers to man the mini-states in the 
region.) Ontheother hand, the Indian state 
cannot spare the imagination to break the 
stranglehold of violence and alienation of 
the people, a stranglehold that is prima- 
rily rooted in decades of political fnisman- 
agement, both in Srinagar and New Delhi. 
Undoing that legacy remains a challenge 
to the collective innovativeness of the 
Indian polity. 

The extent of institutional stalemate 
and divisions in the Indian polity is under- 
lined by the postponement of the elections 
in Jammu and Kashmir. First, the Prime 
Minister goes all the way to Ouagadougou 
to offer a ‘package’ to Jammu and Kash- 
mir; then, it took just a few days for the 
most dominant political force in the Val- 
ley, the National Conference, to declare 
its unwillingness to participate in the elec- 
tions; and lastly, the Election Commission 
declared that the situation in the state is not 
conducive to a free and fair poll. 


* 


T.. low moral authority the prime 
minister commands ensured that no 
one believed that his ‘package’ was moti- 
vated by high national considerations. 
Narasimha Rao simply could not avaid 
giving the impression that he was playing 
politics. It was a perception that prompted 
Farooq Abdullah to extract more out of the 
prime minister than he could objectively 
concede; and, it is the authority vacuum 
in New Delhi that induced the Election 
Commission to take acontrary view on the 
viability of a free and fair poll in Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

These institutional and political 
divisions have been seized upon by Paki- 
stan, the United States and a section of 
the militants to renew their efforts to 
pry Kashmir loose. The Narasimha Rao 
regime proceeded all these years on an 
Press, 1995. Also see, Harish Khare, ‘Overarching 


Patterns of State Structure’, The Book Review, 
October 1995 


assumption that concessions and surren- 
ders in the economic policy areas would 
get New Delhi apurchase from the Ameri- 
cans in the strategic area, the defence 
collaboration between the Indian and 
American establishment has proceeded 
apace. And yet the Narasimha Rao regime 
discovered to its dismay that the relevant 
sections of American national security 
bureaucracy continue to behave as if the 
Cold War was still on. Home Minister 
S.B. Chavan has gone to the extent of 
accusing the United States of harbouring 
‘evil designs’ in Jammu and Kashmir. The 
ability of a regime in New Delhi to cope 
with the American-orchestrated interna- 
tional diplomatic pressure, as wellas with 
the Pakistan-armed militancy, will con- 
tinue to bave a bearing both on the secu- 
rity of the Indian state and the temper of 
the Indian polity. 


Mayawati Becomes the Chief Minister. 
Underclasses in search of a voice. 
That a 35-year old Dalit woman 
could become the chief minister of the 
largest state in the country ought to have 
been a moment of considerable satisfac- 
tion. Her elevation showed that the 
instincts and mechanisms for aggregating 
social interests and forces is still work- 


„able. The break-up of the Samajvadi- 


Bahujan Samaj coalition in Uttar Pradesh, 
the installation of Mayawati of the BSP as 
the chief minister with BJP support and the 
eventual dismissal of the Mayawati min- 
istry and imposition of President’s Rule, 
came to highlight the intense pressure 
constitutional arrangements are facing 
from the underclasses. The other side ofthe 
coin is the fashionable tendency to write off 
the developments in U.P. as an instance of 
the undesirable politics of casteism and 
communalism. Naturally, this view does 
not take note of the fact that the alternative. 
model of ‘secular’ politics practised by the 
Congress is no longer salable. 


H owever, the events in Uttar Pradesh 
and the continuing political and electoral 


irrelevance of the Congress, are merely ` 


indicative of the process of political frag- 
mentation. This was perhaps inevitable, 
given the inability of the polity to address 
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itself to the aspirations and needs of the 
vast underclasses. In the last five years, a 
preoccupation with giving crooks an 
unfair advantage has naturally chipped 
away at the political leadership's capac- 
ity and imagination to mobilize the pro- 
ductive skills, assets and energies of the 
poor.’ Rather than offer the underclasses 
a chance to make a reasonable claim on 
national tesources, the inclination 
remains to debunk the Mayawatis, the 
Ram Vilas Paswans and others as practi- 
troners of adangerous kind ot populism." 


Ep the dominant classes 
have not yet felt emboldened to suggest 
doing away with the trappings of a nomi- 
nally democratic order as a way of cop- 
ing with populist pressures. Nonetheless, 
the search for a ^middle class will to 
unlimited power unmediated by the 
tedious processes of democracy’, ison. A 
managerial-bureaucratic perspective has, 
for example, come to dominate the dis- 
course on electoral reforms; in this perspec- 
tive. ‘Indian elections are too massive, 
unwieldy and messy; it involves policing 
the relationship between thugs (politicians) 
and fools (people) under highly charged 
conditions The challenge (read problem) 
needs to be met with a heavy hand through 
effective bureaucratic intervention backed ` 
up by stringent legislation °"! 
Notwithstanding this middle class 
insistence of debunking the ‘casteist/com- 


9 See Ponna Wignaraja, Poverty Wanted, anew 
Social Contract’, The Hindustan Times, 28 May 
1995 


10 Foran emerging niis-match of economic forces 
and social u gings, sec Harish Khare. ‘Mayawati. 
Mulayam, and Markets’, The Hutdu, 8 June 1995 

‘It (caste cad) should not work When it ceuses to 
work, that will be the deliverance of oui country 
into a forwaid-looking, secular democracy" 

Ramakushna Hegde, Interview, The Sunday 
Observer, 18 June 1995 Hegde has of Inte sought 
to emerge as the voice of ‘sanity’ and of so-called 
‘rational’ politics On the other hand, the Minority 
Affairs Cell of the ruling Congiess has gone on 
vecord demanding the creation of a ministry for 
minority ataus The meeting at which this demand 
was voiced was attended, among others, by Finance 
Minister Manmohan Singh, though he 1s reported to 


. have obseived adiscieet silence see The Economic 


Times, 16 April 1995 


11. See Yogendra Yadav, ‘Beyond Middle Class 
Fantasies Political Commonsense on Electoral 
Reforms 1n India’, (mimeograph) Septembei 95 
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munalist' sentiments, there is no evidence 
that society as a whole has moved beyond 
caste loyalties, even in the metropolis 
areas." Castetst and religious affiliations 
continue to keep large chunks of the popu- 
lation out of the job and employment 
market Much of our understanding of 
political personalities is based on their 
caste-orientation „Cabinet ministers, for 
example, talk of the prime minister as a 
Brahmin who acts and thinks like one. 


W icc the middle class reserva- 


tions about populist pressures from the 
underclasses, these large segments of the 
population are not prepared to wait any 
more for their turn at the high table qui- 
etly orpatiently. And sincethe state itself 
is retreating from its omnipresent admin- 
istrative role, it is but natural that politi- 
cal power will have to be shared with the 
lowest of the rural segments; the rhetoric 
ot panchayati ray has already excited the 
imagination of the rural masses. And itis 
only a matter of time before financial 
resources are transferred to these 
grassrootinstitutions The Tenth Finance 
Commission. for instance, has made an ad 
hoc provision of the Rs. 100 per capita of 
rural population ThisamountofRs. 43.81 
billion will have to be distributed among 
the panchayati raj institutions ‘over and 
above their due by way of their share of 
the assigned taxes, duties, tolls, tees’, 
andsoon. The institutional devolution of 
political and financial powers will inevi- 
tably unleash, as well as embolden, the 
newer segments of society to assertively 
demand the re-designing of polity to 
address their needs and accommodate 
their aspirations 


Lord Ganesh Drinks Milk: Cultural dis- 
sonance in search of political expression. 

When one fine morning on 21 
September. devout and not-so-devout 
Hindus convinced themselves that Lord 
Ganesh was in a mood to drink enormous 
quantities of milk, it was anexpression of 


12 Jyoti Punwani, ‘Caste 1s Alive and Well in the 
Metropolis’, Sunday Review, 15 October 1995, 


13 Speech hy K.C Pant, former chairman of 
the Tenth Finance Commission in New Delhi, 
1 Septembei 1995 


a society unable to cope with its cultural 
dissonance. The invasion by satellite tele- 
vision and its package of assorted images 
has altered the ways in which Indians 
think about themselves. By definition, 
television has to ‘entertain’, while the 
medium is ysed to entice the middle 
classes to buy a whole new range of prod- 
ucts. In the process, the new economic 
order also sponsors an entirely new set of 
cultural values ~ values which have the 
potential of rendering topsy-turvy the 
cozy worldview of the middle classes." 
At one level Indian society is wallowing 
in consumerism of the most meretricious 
kind. In Delhi, forexample, itis common- 
place for the rich to hire elephants and 
camels for their weddings, a /a royalty. 
The grandeur seen at Jayalalitha’ s foster- 
son’s wedding and the elaborate pomp 
organized at the prime minister’s grand- 
daughter’s wedding, are only conspicu- 
ous examples of the elite having given up 
any pretence of Gandhian austenty. 


O nthe other hand, the demonstrative 
participation by the President in all sorts 
of pujas in temples all over the country, 
the presence of both the Prime Minister 
and the President (along with half the 
union cabinet) at the Sai Bába's 70th birth- 
day celebration, suggest that the elite also 
suffer from uncertainties and seek the 
same kind of ministrations from assorted 
religious characters as do the confused 
masses. The Ganesh phenomenon was 
essentially a half-hearted attempt of a 
culturally-battered society to hold on to 
some of its collective notians of spiritu- 
ality. The episode also demonstrated that 
it would not be difficult for a fascist/col- 
lectivist regime to mould this confused 
nation into a plaint lot. In the immediate 
political context, the Madhu Sapre ‘nude’ 
ad controversy would suggest that the 
middle classes still hanker for a ‘clean’ 
cultural environment, a need that may 
have immense bearing on their electoral 
preferences. 

14, Fora brilliant analysis of how the new television 
1s promoting junk values, see ‘Metro Par Dikhate Har 
Jo Admi’, Jansatta (Sunday supplement), 16 July 
1995. For a wider perspective on the emerging 


cultural crisis see Sudhir Kakar, The Colours of 
Violence. Viking, New Delhi, 1995 
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Enron Deal Cancelled, Re-negotiated. 
International predators, local collabora- 
tors 
To the extent that the Enron deal 
became symbolic ofthe leverage that for- 
eign investors have acquired over eco- 
norhic decision-making in the country, it 
was only natural for the Shiv Sena-BJP 
government in Maharashtra to cancel the 
agreement Whatever the commercial and 
legal merit of the deal, 1t becamea test case 
of the clout of international predators ? 
Once the Indian ruling elite unhesitantly 
walked into the globalized economic 
ordei. it was a matter of time before out- 
siders demanded. and got, a voice in 
decision-making These predators and 
their local collaborators are unlikely to 
give up their new found power and will 
ensure that the regime in Indiats mindful 
of their interests '° It needs to be noted that 
the Narasimha Rao-Manmohan Singh 
regime tailed to get parliamentary approval 
tor the proposed patent law, despite an 
_ international commitment There are also 
growing doubts anong policy-makers 
about the direction and content — if not the 
correctness, per se — of economic reforms 
(India even lags behind Bangladesh on 
the Human Development Index) 


E. ene temptation to replicate 
the economic success story of the ‘East 
Asian Tigers’, will jell with the incipient 
impatience of a ‘populist democracy’. 
The result could be a push fora change in 
regime to one that prefers the political 
harshness of a Singaporean’ model. 
However, the Indian business community 
has neither the organizational competence 


13 SeeSwaminathanS Anklesaria Arya. ‘Howto 
Recast the Enton Deal’. The Sunday Times. 16 Apul 
1995 Also see K S Ramachandian, ‘Fiom Rent 
Secking to Loading’. oan ial Express, 9 Decem- 
bei 1995 Ramachandtan notes ‘While nobody 
would hke to broadcast India s record in corruption, 
there is no escape fromacknowledging that loading 
takes place and costs of projects are hoosted to that 
extent ` 


16 The American and Bitish envoys, foi example, 
have taken to travelling around the country. exhort- 
ing the chambers of commerce about the wisdom of 
theneweconomiciegime Also see, Arjun Sengupta. 
‘Economic Refoims and Poverty’. Marist eam, 
30 September 1995 


17 For an understanding of the tole of author- 
tatranism in the growth of the "Asian Tigers’, see 


nor the ethical stature to insist on such a 
change, it can do so only with the inter- 
vention of western investors Naturally, 
this will be resisted by popular impulses 
and democratic forces. It 1s anybody’s 
guess how and through whom the inter- 
national business community will inter- 
vene in the next Lok Sabha elections 

Business interests are unlikely to give up 
the upper hand they have acquired in the 
regime; their tenacity may shape the con- 
tours of the next regime in New Delhi- 


NN. Vohra Writes A Report, Parallel 
polity here to stay. 

It was lefttoaunion home secretary 
toconfirm what had been a bazaar conclu- 
sion: that criminals have acquired such a 
leverage over the State apparatus that 
they 1un a parallel government in parts 
of the country. The elusive Veerappan, 
the sleazy Chandraswamy, the Sushil 
Sharma-Naina Sahani episode are 
reminders of the extent to which the 
pohtical and bureaucratic elites in the 
country have followed the Chimanbhai 
Patel model '* This collusion with crimi- 
nals, drug-peddlers and gun-runners has 
occasionally jeopardized the very-physi- 
cal safety of the elites — as the assassina- 
tion of Punjab’s Chief Minister Beant 
Singh testifies." 


W.. is revealing is the total absence 


of any expression of indignation from the 
prime minister or the Congress party over 
the revelation of the Vohra Committee 
report; the favoured argument is that the 
process of criminalization of the political 
process has infected all other parties as 
well. The very middleclasses whichhave 
cometo love the business-friendly regime 


Meiedith Woo-Cumings, ‘The "New Authori- 
tarianisim" in East Asia’, Current History, Decem- 
ber 1994 The fascination for this authorttarran 
culture was unwitungly betrayed by the IAs Asso- 
ciation in tts memorandum to the Pay Commission 

the evil sei vices also have to play aconstiuctive 
and selectively interventionist role in the economy 
much in the same way as the civil services have 
playedasumilariole in Japan and France and the fast 
developing "Asian Tigers" ’ 


18 For an informative analysis of the Chandra- 
swamy nexus, see Frontline, 20 October 1995 


19 See K Subrahmanyam, ‘Corruption and Terroi - 
isn’, The Econom Times, 7 September 1995 


in New Delhi, should have reason to be 
concerned at this cynical response, which 
in itself i5 representative of the loss of 
morals and manners among the elite. 
What is more, the criminals and their 
patrons will not surrender the niche they 
have carved out for themselves, and will 
resist any democratic or popular attempt 
to cleanse the body politic of the:r malig- 
nant influence. In the coming age of coa- 
lition politics, these criminal elements 
will be used by political rivals to settle 
scores. And since these criminal elements 
have a working relationship with politi- 
cal groups and individuals, it will be fas- 
cinating to see how society’s search fora 
humaneregimets sought to be derailed by 
these powertul interests. 


T.. catalogue of episodes and the 
systematic sub-themes is a fairindication 
of the realignment, in the last five years, 
of interest groups, rent-seeking politi- 
cians, international players that has yet to 
be firmed up The much-touted political 
stability notwithstanding, groups both on 
the inside and outside are carefully assess- 
ing their incentives and opportunities for 
carving out a favourable regime. Hope- 
fully this sorting out of interests will be a 
peaceful affair. 

Admittedly the privileged and the 
powerful have the upper hand in shaping 
the next regime; but it is to be seen how 
the polity strikes a compromise between 
native preferences and global compul- 
sions The manner in which it is deter- 
mined more than the nature of such a 
compromise, will be of crucial impor- 
tance. ‘Political forces comply with 
present defeats because they believe that 


the institutional framework that organizes ' 


democratic competition will permit them 
to advance their interests in the future.’™ 
The electorate is divided politically, eco- 
nomically and socially; the polity has to 
reflect and accommodate these fragmen- 
tations honestly and fairly 


20 See Adam Pizeworski, Demoa acy and the 
Market Political and Economic Reforms in East- 
ern Europe and Latin Amertca, New York Cam- 
bndge University Press, 1991 Alsosee, ‘Theonsing 
the Politics of Economic Adjustment Lessons 
Fiom the Indian Case’, Journal of Commonwealth 
and Comparative Politics, March 1995 
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IN A FEW months' time Narasimha 
Rao's government will complete its five 
year term in office. Before that there will 
have to be a general election. Therefore, 
this is an appropriate time for evaluating 
the successes and the failures of the eco- 
nomic reform initiatives taken up by Rao 
and his Finance Minister Manmohan 
Singh four and half years ago. Itis impor- 
tant to do so for two different reasons 

First, unless a major corruption scandal 
or a highly divisive issue of ethnic or 
religious conflict breaks open in an 
explosive manner between now and 
the general election, the economic plat- 
form of Narasimha Rao and Manmohan 
Singh will be the major determinant of 
the fortunes of the ruling party in the 
coming election. 

Secondly, most observers of the 
Indian political scene seem to believe 
that no single political party will succeed 
in obtaining anything near a decisive 
majority 1n the general election. The 
political system will then need to evolve 
the culture of coalition government. 
India's track record in this-field 1s, to say 
the least, extremely disappointing. In 
the various possibilities of government 
formation, what will happen to the 
reform initiatives? Economic agents, both 
inside and outside the country, need to 
take positions regarding the uncertain 
future. They are doing so; such position- 
ing will influence to a significant extent 
the future of the economy at least in the 
short and the intermediate runs. 

Manmohan Singh and some of his 
colleagues are claiming, with some justi- 


Liberalisation without reform 


MRINAL DATTA CHAUDHURI 


fication, that the reform process in India 
has by now become irreversible: whatever 
may be the complexion of the new gov- 
ernment in New Delhi, the engine of 
economic reform has gathered sufficient 
momentum to keep moving. Some people 
accept this prognosis, although with 
caution. Others are sitting on the fence. 
This is only to be expected. Prediction 
is an extremely hazardous task, particu- 
larly when it involves political changes. 
Who would have predicted twenty years 
ago that China would emerge as one of 
the most aggressively outward-looking 
market economy in the course of the 
next five years? Ten years ago, could 
anybody have predicted the sudden col- 
lapseoftheSoviet Union and the Warsaw 
pact? When Salinas was going strong with 
economic reforms in Mexico and was 
forging acommon market with the USA 
and Canada, nobody predicted the kind 
of near-collapse that came so suddenly. 

Predictions are difficult to make, 
nevertheless they need to be, and are made 
all the time either explicitly or implicitly 
by traders, financiers and producers. 
Unless one ıs prepared to put all one’s 
money on astrological forecasts, there are 
only two ways of going about making 
them: One, on the basis of careful analy- 
ses of one's own past performance; and 
the other, by learning from comparable 
experience. How would the performance 
of the Rao government fare in such a 
scrutiny? 

One should be careful in summariz- 
ing this performance, spread over diverse 
areas in a large and complex economy. 


tt 


Any shortsummary will remain necessar- 
ily incomplete and unsatisfactory in many 
ways But if one 1s engaged in predicting 
the future course of a political economy, 
one must do so with the help of a few 
salient observations I should like to 
state them as the following 

Manmonan Singh's biggest suc- 
cess has been in the area of dismantling 
the regime of discretionary controls 
over private investments in industries 
and trade. Except for a handful of indus- 
tries, the requirement of licensing for 
investment in new units, or for capacity 
expansion tn old ones, has been elimi- 
nated Similarly, the manner of licensing 
for capital goods import has been done 
away with in most areas MRTP licensing 
requirements have been relaxed. The 
office of the controller of capital issues 
has been abolished Perhaps the only 
success of Manmohan Singh in institu- 
tional reform has been the creation of 


- SEBI Here he has acted with enlightened 


caution by allowing SEBI to evolve its 
own norms of behaviour in the light ot 
emerging Indian conditions 


T. second area where Manmohan 
Singh has had a considerable measure of 
success ts in liberalising the regime of 
foreign trade and foreign investment 
This is acreditable achievement because 
he had to fight not only against the well- 
established belief-system of India's 
political classes but also against well- 
*entrenched interest groups nurtured 
during the long period of protected 
industrialisation For long India's politi- 
cal classes have belteved in the desirabil- 
ity of pursuing the ideal of autarky in the 
name of self-reliance The owners and 
managers of highly protected industries 
had combined with the dispensers of 
actual-users' licenses to create in India 
what Pranab Bardhan describes as 'state 
teudalism' Singh started by replacing 
quantitative restrictions by taritf and 
then slowly went on reducing the levels 
of protective tariffs 

Even now India's tariff rates are 
among the highest tn the world; but con- 
sidering the kind of opposition he faced 
indoingthis, the progress is quite impres- 


sive. One can understand how strong 
the opposing forces are only if one sees 
his failure in liberalising the trade regime 
for consumer goods In a trade regime, 
there is absolutely no justification for 
distinguishing between consumer goods 
and producers’ goods The function of a 
liberal trade regime is to put pressures 
of cost and quality consciousness on 
domestic producers, whether they pro- 
duce boot-polish, hair oil or electric 
engines. But even now under the banner 
ot ‘self-reliance’, Indian industrialists 
can unload whatever they produce on 
the Indian consumer without fear of 
losing their business. 


T. area of failures is also quite large 
The spending behaviour of the govern- 
ment and the operational characteristics 
of the public sector remain largely 
unreformed. Narasimha Rao's govern- 
ment has been extremely careful in not 
hurting the political and bureaucratic 
vested. interests, which have grown 
over the years around these institutions. 
For example, everyone recognizes the 
importance of making public sector 
undertakings autonomous, which essen- 
tially means distancing the management 
of these undertakings from political 
and bureaucratic interference However, 
politicians do not want to give up these 
highly lucrative areas of control. 

The class of officers in the psus 
has evolved over time into a mirror- 
image of the cadre-based services in the 
civil administration such as the IAS, IPS 
and IRS. They have similar norms of 
institutional behaviour regarding hiring, 
promotions and remuneration Civil ser- 
vants from cadre-based services move 
back and forth between civil administra- 
tion and public sector management. 
This makes it impossible to use the 
concept of a 'firm' or a 'company' in 
the public sector as one does in the 
economic organisation of a market 
economy The avenues of promotion for 
an officer require a larger domain for 
horizontal and vertical mobility Other 
forms of rewards (or punishment) essen- 
tial tor managers of a firm in a market 
economy go against the ethos and the 


collective interests of the officer class in 
the system of state feudalism. 


T.. 1$ why nationalised banks and 
tinancial institutions cannot be made 
autonomous. But if this is not done, poli- 
ticians and bureaucrats cannot be pre- 
vented from making decisions regarding 
loan disbursements. So long as politicians 
and bureaucrats retain the right to make 
decisions (directly or indirectly) in these 
matters, nationalised banks cannot 
develop as credible and competent insti- 
tutions required to perform economically 
sound risk-sharing functions in a market 
economy Butthe existence of such cred- 
ible and competent financial institutions 
is crucially important for the healthy 
development of a market economy. 
Some people think that itis possible 
to bypass the need for reforming the 
public sector by allowing private inves- 
tors — domestic and foreign — free entry 
into these sectors For certain kinds of 
activities such a strategy can work, 
although at considerable social costs. 
For example, private sector banks, elec- 
tric power companies (generators and 
distributors), telecom services can be 
encouraged to enter in their respective 
tields to supplement the services pro- 
vided by the existing public sector 
undertakings. But these profit-seeking 
corporations will certainly take away 
from the inefficient public sector under- 
takings the entire profitable segment of 
the market by offering a better quality of 
service. The government, in turn, will be 
unable to close down the public sector 
units, which will become increasingly 
less viable. The flow of funds from the 
government’ s budget to these loss-making 
units will have to go on increasing corre- 
spondingly with perilous consequences 
in terms of the government’s ability to 
maintain macro-economic stability 
There 1s another set of conse- 
quences, which follow from our inability 
to reform the public sector. In the work- 
ing of many of these businesses, there is 
always an element of cross-subsidization. 
Suppliers of a service usually make prof- 
its from rich customers. This, in turn, 
enables them to cater to customers with 
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lower ability to pay at prices barely above 
the marginalcosts. Usually, thequality of 
services provided by chronically loss- 
making firms goon declining. (Any long- 
standing user of DTC services in Delhi will 
testify to this Any old employee of DTC 
willalso be able to give reasons for this 
phenomenon.) Therefore, it is safe to 
say that the less well-to-do citizens of 
India will have to pay adisproportionately 
high price for the inevitable deterioration 
in the health-status of the unreformed 
public sector 


T... are also some sectors of the 
economy (perhaps not many), where the 
removal of the entry-barriers to profit- 
seeking entrepreneurs may not be socially 
desirable In these activities there is no 
alternative to reforming inefficient 
public enterprises. The health insurance 
industry ın the USA is a good example 
of this pathology. Thirty years ago, non- 
profit organizations like the Blue-Cross 
and Blue-Shield provided health insur- 
ance to people in America Then came 
deregulation and for-profit insurance 
companies entered this business. They 
offered attractive packages to customers 
in the profitable segments of the market 
and lured customers away from non-profit 
organizations In order to survive, Blue- 
Cioss and Blue-Shield changed their 
business strategy to become attractive to 
thosecustomers The inevitable result was 
the enormous increase in the number of 
people who could not afford health insur- 
ance on those terms The government 
had to move in to improve the situation 
The net outcome was an enormous 
increase in health care costs along with 
decreased access to health care and a 
rise in government expenditure 

To avoid any misunderstanding, 
let me state clearly that I am not against 
privatisation In fact, I believe that there 
is enormous scope for privatisation in 
India’s publicsector Butas yet, thatdoes 
not seem to be a part of the agenda for 
economic reform of the central govern- 
ment The divestment of small quantities 
of shares of PSUS, currently practised 
by the Government of India should not 
be confused with privatisation, because 
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the essence of privatisation is the transfer 
of managementand control from govern- 
ment to the private entrepreneur. The 
holding of some shares of Oil India by 
financial institutions does not make it a 
private company, just as the holding of a 
minority of shares of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company by state-owned institu- 
tions does not make TISCO a public sector 
enterprise. 

The government is unloading some 
PSU shares in the capital market, because 
they find it the most convenient (that is, 
least inflationary) method of financing the 
otherwise uncontrollable current expen- 
ditures of the government Ofcourse, this 
means the diversion of household savings 
from productive investment to current 
consumption of the government. In other 
words, Indian citizens are forced to sac- 
rifice income and employment opportu- 
nities in the future in order to fulfil the 
present appetite of their government. 


i. 1s important to emphasize that this is 
not the outcome of any particular flaw in 
the behaviour of Narasimha Rao and his 
colleagues in the ruling party. The attitude 
towards the spending of public funds is 
enthusiastically shared by the over- 
whelming majority of our elected repre- 
sentatives belonging to the various politi- 
cal parties Career politicians fight — and 
fight bitterly — in their pursuit of power, 
but they act in harmony to enhance their 
individual and collective economic inter- 
ests Recently, they voted toallocate afew 
thousand crores of rupees to themselves 
to bespentin their respective constituen- 
cies Stories are now filtering in from 
district headquarters that officials are 
facing enormous pressures for diverting 
as much of this money as possible to the 
election funds of incumbents ın the forth- 
coming general election 

Thus, it seems Narasimha Rao 
and his finance minister had a mixed 
bag of successes and failures in reform- 
ing the economic system during the last 
four and a half years. So what does one 
make of Manmohan Singh’s claim that 
the engine of reform has gathered suffi- 
cient momentum to move on, irrespective 
of the outcome of the coming election? 


In two important respects, I share his 
optimism, in some I remain sceptical. 

I think the achievement of Finance 
Minister Manmohan Singh in dismant- 
ling the regime of investment licensing 
is irreversible. He has succeeded in con- 
vincing almost everyone that this licens- 
ing regime has been counter-productive 
in the past and that it cannot ever be 
relied on to serve useful social goals. So, 
entrepreneurs, the existing as well as 
potential ones, are unlikely to face the 
kind of entry-barriers they did in the 
past. This should certainly eliminate a lot 
of rent-seeking and consequent ineffi- 
ciencies in the private industrial sector 
of the economy. 


H is achievements in the field of 
reforming the regime of foreign trade and 
foreign investments will remain some- 
what vulnerable. But it is important to 
note that this vulnerability will arise from 
organized pressures from the captains of 
industgies in the private sector and less 
from the ideological hostility of India's 
political classes. 

Many Indian industrialists are 
beginning to develop coherent ideas 
regarding the so-called ‘level playing 
field’, which they believe should contain 
certain slopes and bumps to make the 
games played in India more entertaining. 
How far they succeed in convincing the 
groundsmen (read political bosses) is 
yetto be seen. Fortunately for us, there is 
a fast-growing sector of new entrepre- 
neurs in new economic activities who are 
capable of mounting counter-pressures 
for eliminating such slopes and bumps. 

Where, I think, Manmohan Singh 
has done a remarkable job during the 
last four years is in educating his country- 
men about the desirability of pursuing 
economic progress in an open-economy 
framework. This 1s no mean achievement, 
ifonerealises that economic nationalism 
has been the most influential political 
religion in India during the last one hun- 
dred years It should not have surprised 
anybody when last year saw the Rss and 
BJP rush in, swadeshi flag in hand, to 
occupy the turf they saw being vacated 
by the Congress and CPM. 


I know how powerful this flag is 
from an experience in 1985, when I had 
to give a public lecture in a university in 
eastern India. My lecture was on Trade 
and Development and { talked about the 
desirability ofa being in a position to take 
advantage of favourable foreign trade 
opportunities Immediately after my talk, 
an old gentleman got up and said that I 
should be ashamed of myself tor propa- 
gating these ideas, particularly because 
my grandfather had gone to jail in 1905 
atter burning all his English-made clothes 
He was loudly applauded by the audience 


| tried to tell him and the audience that 
I was a product of my grandfather's 
beliefs, that I shared his goal of making 
India economically prosperous and self- 
reliant. I also said that my grandfather 
was an intelligent man If he were alive I 
could convince him that the time had 
cometo move away from thatold symbol- 
ism of economic nationalism and adopt a 
newer, more effective strategy of devel- 
opment in today's world. There were not 
many takers for my views. But in 1995, 
the climate of opinion in the country has 
dramatically changed, although many 
vote-hungry politicians oftoday continue 
to organise noisy marches to the altar of 
the icon of yester-years. For this change 
of climate, which will have a lasting 
impact of the political economy of India, 
we mustbe grateful to Manmohan Singh 
As I mentioned earlier, the Rao 
government has shown a remarkable 
degree of reluctance to initiate institu- 
tional reforms, which should have gone 
hand-in-hand with liberalisation. 1 have 
also mentioned the reluctance to reform 
the public sector and suggested some of 
the reasons for that. For example, after 
the submission of the Report of the 
Narasimha Committee on Financial 
Sector Reform in November 1991, ıt was 
widely believed that the re-organization 
of the nationalised banks was imminent. 
Butsoon it appeared that the government 
was even reluctant to talk about it. 
There is another area of institu- 
tional reform which is recognized by 
everybody to be crucial for the success of 
the liberalisation programme. This is the 


area of the laws and procedures govern- 
ing the methods of manpower-use in com- 
merce, industry and governance. It 1s 
recognized everywhere that the system of 
complete job-security and automatic pro- 
motion destroys all incentives for better 
performance and learning Suchasystem 
not only makes industry and commerce 
inefficient and sluggish, it prevents the 
regulatory agencies of the government. 
responsible for monitoring and directing 
the private sector, from becoming alert 
and effective 

The government seems reluctant 
to make even the least effort to reform 
this area It is well-known that a proposal 
for a minor modification of the Industrial 
Disputes Act has been doing the rounds 
of the Law Ministry, Labour Ministry and 
the Prime Minister’s Office for the last 
four years. Yet no one seems to have the 
courage to bring it before Parliament. 


H ow likely is 1t then that the situation 
will improve after the general election? It 
is a mistake to think that it 1s a simple 
matter of the arithmetic of the majority of 
the ruling party in the Lok Sabha. After 
all, Rajiv Gandhi had an overwhelming 
majority during his tenure in office and 
his enthusiasm for economic reform was 
no less than Narasimha Rao’s. Yet Rao, 
whocame toofficeas the head of a minor- 
ity government, had far greater success 
than Rajiv Gandhi. So itis really a matter 
of commitment and leadership cutting 
across party lines. 

Even optimists should not expect 
any significant improvement in these 
areas in the near future Whether the cli- 
mate improves over time will depend on 


the learning process of the career politi- ., 


cians. For example, if we see that in the 
coming general election, parties are not 
promising bonanzas to the electorate at 
the cost of nationalised banks, the State 
Electricity Boards, the Food Corporation 
of India and other public sector eco- 
nomic institutions (as they did in the 
past), then there 1s cause for hope and 
optimism. Otherwise, the engine of 
liberalisation without the assistance of 
necessary institutional reforms, will 
fail to reach its destination. 
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India 


1995 


Growing appetite, 


belied expectations 


T N NINAN 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF years into the 
reform era, economic heresy (or, more 
correctly, revisionism) is raising its head 
in unexpected ways — and challenging 
everyone to look afresh at the record of 
Narasimha Rao and Manmohan Singh 
Thereis the thesis, forinstance, that 
the economic crisis of 1991 was not the 
cataclysmic event that contemporary wis- 
dom makes it out to be. In fact, if you look 
at the figures;'the economy was doing 
quite nicely There had been rapid GDP 
growth in the previous years, the savings 
and investment rates were at a peak and 
provided the foundation for further 


. growth, and though the fiscal deficit was 


9 


high, most of it was on account of invest- 
ment in capital. There was a crisis, of 
course, butit was essentially a balance of 
payments and external liquidity crisis, 
triggered by the Gulf War and a sudden 
spurt in oil prices. Behind the problem of 
international liquidity, there lurked a rea- 
sonably sound economy. 

In contrast, runs this thesis, the 
current situation represents a more seri- 
ous and all-round macro-economic 
crisis. The savings and investment rates 
have dropped quite sharply GDP growth 
rates are no higher; in fact, a variety of 
infrastructure and liquidity constraints 
are already slowing the economy down, 
so that (after the brief spurt last year) 
growth will be back to the 596-plus that 
prevailed in thedecade of the 1980s. What 
is worse, the fiscal deficitisstill hovering 
around the 6% level, despite a sharp cut- 
back ın capital spending by the central 
government and a squeeze on financial 
transfers to the states. And yes, though 
the foreign exchange reserves are at a 
comfortable $17 billion, the foreign debt 
since 1991 has gone up by almost exactly 
the same amount as the reserves 

If you believe that it 1s easier to 
borrow some money abroad (or sell some 


equity overseas) than to do acombination 
of raising investment levels, cutting the 
fiscal deficitand pushing up growth rates, 
thén you would find credible the 
revisionist's argument that, through his 
four-and-a-half years of effort, Man- 
mohan Singh has managed to convert a 
liquidity crisis into a full-fledged macro- 
economic crisis. 

This is not a thesis that finds many 
takers yet — and the argument has its 
weaknesses. But already, other heresies 
are being aired too. Like the argument that 
the government should be printing more 
currency notes, not less —in other words, 
it should be increasing the budget deficit 
instead of trying to control it. 

This particular line of reasoning 
was aired recently ina Lehman Brothers 
document on the Indian economy, and 
echoes the views of some domestic econo- 
mists as well They argue that Manmohan 
Singh has controlled the budget deficit by 
switching from deficit financing to debt 
financing (in other words he is borrowing, 
not from the Reserve Bank, but from the 
commercial money market). Borrowing 
from the RBI 1s the same as printing cur- 
rency notes, soit increases money supply 
(which might trigger fresh inflation). In 
contrast, borrowing from the market cuts 
into the existing money that is available 
to other players in theeconomy — thereby 
driving up interest rates, and creating a 
liquidity crisis, which together choke 
economic activity. The casualties are both 
investment and growth. 


Thefinance ministry's economists 


argue, of course, that the reduction in 
deficit financing is a great achievement. 
Indeed, last year's agreement with the RBI, 
to place a capon ad hoc treasury bills was 
hailed as a historic pact and in some ways 
the crowning glory of Manmohan Singh's 
tenure in North Block. The agreement 
even said that ad hoc treasury bills would 


be phased out altogether in three years — 
so that the government budget would 
have no impact on money supply. If the 
government were indeed to borrow from 
the RBI after that, ıt would only be in the 
form of temporary ways and means 
advances —as the states do today. All other 
borrowing would be from the market, at 
market rates of interest and with the dis- 
cipline imposed by the markets With this 
epitome of fiscal discipline reached, the 
fiscal problem would have been licked 
once and for all — or so ran the argument 


B. as the Lehman Brothers country 
documentargues, the government is sim- 
ply unable to find takers for its paper — so 
it mustbe at the limitofits market borrow- 
ing capability In contrast, runs this argu- 
ment, there is acushton available for more 
deficit financing, through the printing of 
more currency notes This will not only 
increase liquidity inthesystem, it will also 
spur growth 

It is a fresh thought, underlying 
which is the more basic criticism that 
Manmohan Singh has been wrong in 
switching so rapidly from ‘deficit financ- 
ing to debt financing’. 

Many of these thoughtful cpticisms 
have been made by a colleague, Haseeb 
Drabu Meanwhile, ather critics make a 
different but more obvious (and of course 
related) point. in focusing on market 
borrowings, at market rates of interest, 
Manmohan Singh has dramatically 
increased the burden of interest pay- 
ments on the accumulated debt — these 
payments now eat up some 70% of tax 
revenues, thus sowing the seeds of aneven 
more intractable fiscal problem, and one 
that reflects the internal debt crisis which 
is in part the result of the ‘debt financing’ 
strategy. 

These are substantial criticisms, but 
the heretics aren't done yet They make 
two more points First, that the country 
could actually be not too far from another 
toreign exchange crisis. At 1.596 of GDP, 
the trade deticit this year will be about 
$5 billion -the highest ever in a period of 
low oil prices Next year’s trade gap may 
be 2% of cpp, or about $6.5 billion. The 
capital inflows will neutralize less than 


half the deficit in both years, and perhaps 
as little as a third. Remember that the 
reserves have already tallen by $4 billion 
in the first eight months of this year. 

If events take a bleak course, the 
forex reserves will run down to around 
$12-13 billion by March 1997 Not only 
will this be just about equal to three 
months' imports (compared to 7-8 months 
last year), it will also be roughly equal to 
the short-term foreign debt that the coun- 
try has..A sudden loss of international 
contidence — because of political uncer- 
tainty, another oil shock, or a surge in 
interest rates in the US — could trigger a 
sharp outflow of money. And before you 
know it, we will be back in the middle of 
a balance of payments crisis It will take 
a combination of two or three negative 
factors to result in such a situation, but 
the possibility is not as remote as most 
people think. 


T. final point the critics make is that, 
given the absence of enough investment 
in infrastructure (power, roads, ports, 
railway capacity), an altogether new 
kind of disruptive crisis is round the 
corner. Already, one state after another 
is announcing hefty power cuts. Át least 
two major ports are clogged. The rail ways 
are in the biggest mess since their turn- 
around began in late 1980. And the roads 
too simply cannot cope Most people in 
protected cities like Bombay and Delhi 
don'trealiseit yet, but weare notfarfrom 
the general sense of breakdown that 
the country felt in 1979. 

Certainly, the stock market seems 
to agree with the critics It reflects the 
expectation of an over-all economic slow- 
down, it certainly reflects the political 
uncertainty, it also definitely reflects the 
liquidity crisis, and it probably reflects a 
general unease about the way things might 
be headed The low price-earnings ratios 
on even the best stocks are a source of 
amazement to investors, but do the ratios 
reflect a reality that the defenders of 
reform have not yet cottoned on to? 

The looming infrastructure crisis is 
also laid at Manmohan Singh’s door. The 
argumentruns that, while cutting back on 
capital expenditure financed through 


the Budget, he and his government did 
not ensure that private sector invest- 
ment would make up the slack. In addi- 
tion, Manmohan Singh’s tax reforms 
have resulted 1n a fall in the ratio of, 
taxes to GDP—anditisthis that has reduced 
the government's ability to invest in 
infrastructure: 


T. lineofcriticism is thereforedrawn 
quite clearly: there is an investment cri- 
sis, there 1s an infrastructure crisis, the 
government's fiscal strategy has proved 
all wrong, the balance of payments situ- 
ation is more chancy that might seem the 
case, and if these negative factors mesh, 
there is trouble ahead. 

In arecent conversation that sought 
to look back at the early days of his gov- 
ernment, Manmohan Singh cut short the 
enquiry by quoting.an Urdu couplet to 
make the point that it does not matter 
how well or badly you begin, it is how 
you end that is important. Implicit in this 
was the suggestion that the finance min- 
ister realises he has not done as well as 
he might. 

But he, as well as the articulate 
economists in his ministry, will never 


admit more than a passing failure on fis- — 


calcorrection And, ifthey are inthe mood 
or think the occasion 1s appropriate, they 
will spell outthe now familiar (and almost 
dreary) list of successes. 

Dreary? Yes, because the list has 
not really been added to for some time 
And observers like Lord Meghnad Desai 
of the London School of Economics 
say that the reform process has already 
ended, because the Indian establishment 
is supremely satisfied with what it has 
achieved so far. He is probably wrong on 
that, of course Because virtually every 
sign points to the fact that the country’s 
appetite for reform is growing. 

The question ts, are the critics 
right in their broad macro-economic 
analysis? Up to a point, perhaps yes. But 
in many fundamental ways, they are 
wrong too. Thus, the crisis of 1991 was 
of a course a balance of payments 
crisis, but let us not forget that 1t was 
provoked essentially by a growing fiscal 
imbalance — which Manmohan Singh 
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had to correct In fact, he is probably the 
first finance minister in the last couple of 
decades who will leave behind a lower fis- 
cal deficit (in relation to GDP) than he 
inherited at the start 

The ciitics will argue that this 
ignores the tact that the fiscal deficit in 
1991 was largely on account of capital 
expenditure financed out of the Budget, 
while today the deficit is on account of 
current revenue expenditure. In other 
words, we were creating capital assets in 
1991, which we're not doing today (or at 
least not doing so to the same extent) 
That's true enough, but this argument 
ignores two critical facts l 

First, the government was borrow- 
ing money at 9-10% interest in the late 
1980s (and at 14% today) to create capi- 
tal assets that yielded only a 2% return 
And second, there are different kinds of 
revenue expenditure. Some of the most 
important heads are social welfare 
programmes aimed at improving the 
health, education and other indices of 
human development. Since it 1s every- 
one's criticism that India has done worse 
than other Asian economies on the human 
development indices, and since the gov- 
ernment has to take the lead on this issue, 
it makes eminent sense for the Budget 
to reflect this position An increase in 
revenue expenditure 1s therefore not 
necessarily a bad thing, provided it is the 
right kind of revenue expenditure Indeed, 
this would even be preferable to spending 


' on capital assets that yield a poor return. 


l. the debate about the rights and 
wrongs of the present situation, and the 
success or failure of the reform progr- 
amme, perhaps the significant point is 
that the critics of 1991 and of 1996 are 
entirely different animals No more the 
exaggerated fears of becoming slaves 
of the World Bank and the mr, of the 
de-industrialisation of India because 
the import tap had been opened; and of 
a cataclysmic impoverishment of the 
masses once the reforms began to bite. 
That none of this has happened is a 
happy reminder that events in the real 
world don't follow the simplistic logic 
of political slogans. 


India 1995 


The first lot of critics were mainly 
targeting only one of the two aspects to the 
reform programme, namely deregulation 
and the opening up.of the economy. Even 
the leftist economists wanted fiscal 
stabilisation (which was the second leg 
of reforms). In contrast, hardly anyone 
today calls publicly for less deregulation, 
and almost everyone wants more, and 
wants it faster The logic of a market- 
oriented economy has been widely 
accepted, and even where state interven- 
tion 1s required in cases where markets 
fail or don’t work, the nature and quality 
of this intervention is expected to be dif- 
ferent from the past 

This 1s what Manmohan Singh 
refers to when he talks (correctly) of the 
change ot national mindset Perhaps the 
only real and continuing debate in this 
sector of reforms relates to opening up the 
economy to external competition: how 
much should be opened up and how fast. 
The swadeshi argument has its votaries, 
but it is a safe bet that, with India having 
Joined the World Trade Organisation and 
agreed to abide by its rules, the economy 
will be opened up steadily. The only ques- 
tion is over the speed of the opening up 


U... 1991, today’s critics are focus- 
ing on the other leg of the reform 
programme, namely fiscal and macro- 
economic stabilisation, and pointing out 
that the process has not got very far. The 
important thing to note is that they are 
using economic arguments, not political 
slogans They are pointing to the numbers 
that the finance minister has totted up, and 
showing that the numbers are flashing red 
—oratbestamber Their interpretation of 
the numbers may be questioned, but it is 
an argument within the framework of 
wanting to set the macro-economic pic- 
ture right. It 1s a constructive, not a 
divisive, debate 

If one were to attempt a balance 


` sheet of the reform process so far, it 


would be instructive to focus on the bot- 
tom line. And this can be decided with 
two questions: 

1) Has the Narasimha Rao government 
laid the foundation for a more ambitious 
reform programme thatis likely to follow, 


or is there still no political consensus in 
favour of reform? 
ii) Will the economy be able to achieve 
rapid growth, or is it about to stumble? 
Ina long-term sense, the first ques- 
tionis more important, and a bettertest of 
the Rao government’s legacy. And as is 
typical of anything to do with Rao, the 
answer is a mixed one At one level, his 
government began with two reformers, 
and ends with the same two reformers — 
Manmohan Singh and P. Chidambaram 
Of the rest, someone like Madhavrao 
Scindiais both intelligent and honest. But 
the remainder care two hoots for reform, 
and are only interested in whether reforms 
spell opportunities to make money (what 
economists call extracting economic 
rent) This raises the obvious question of 
whether the political class is out of tune 
with the economic decision-makers, 


I n private conversations, Manmohan 
Singh has pointed to the need for an 
Establishment, defined as thatclass which 
sees to its long-term future, irrespective 
of whichever government might be there 
at the time. India's political class simply 


, cannot see beyond the next general elec- 


tion, and increasingly, beyond even the 
next by-election This does not really 
make the political class attuned to the 
long-term imperatives of economic (and 
social) reform. Without some change on 
this score, any reform programme will 
involve travelling on a very bumpy road. 

As for the second question, on 
whether the economy is ready for sus- 
tained rapid growth, the regrettable 
answerisclearly in the negative and this 
is perhaps the core of the point that the 
critics now make. The fiscal correction 
programme has simply not made enough 
head way, the external trade account is not 
as stable ás it should be, and the infrastruc- 
ture bottlenecks will hobble many eco- 
nomic agents in the next few years. Over 
and above all this, there is the worrying 
fall in investment rates, and the fact that 
India’s social indicators remain pretty 
abysmal. It would have been foolish to 
expect one government, in the course of 
five years, to change all this. But it does 
seem that more was possible. 


Muddling along, modestly 


S L RAO 


ININDIA, politics has always dominated 
over other concerns, except when there is 
acrisis. Then we work efficiently and as 
ateam to overcome it, only to return to our 
major preoccupation — politics. The year 
1995 was no exception. After four years 
during which economic policies were at 
the forefront, 1995 was the year when they 
were subordinated to politics. This was 


„also the year when V.P Singh’s Mandal 


chickens came home to roost, with politi- 
cal promiscuity at its most extreme. 1995 
also saw political amorality in India 
plumb new depths p 
Around July 1991 India wason the 
verge of defaulting on its external liabili- 
ties, something that had never happened 
over 4 decades of independence. Large 
external commercial borrowings on 


government account, high internal debt of 
government, inflation, poorexport perfor- 
mance, declining capital formation in 
proportion to GDP — all combined to push 
Indiainto an economic crisis and lowered 
our credit rating. 

The first task was to re-establish 
India's credibility in international com- 
merce, restore domestic macro economic 
balance, and restructure the economy for 
sustainable growth. Changes in economic 
policies were announced at breakneck 
speed The key measures enacted were a 
massive devaluation of the rupee leading 
ultimately to full convertibility on current 
account, abolition of the complex set of 
cash assistances and import incentives for 
exports, delicensing of industry, removal 
of the concept of monopoly houses, per- 
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mitting foreign domestic and portfolio 
investments, and tax reforms through 
restructuring and reducing tax rates while 
simplifying the administration. Mayor 
reforms were introduced in the financial 
sector, and mostof the cere and infrastruc- 
ture sectors were opened to private and 
foreign investment 


T... was no overall blueprint that was 


discussed and agreed upon. Public debate 
centred less on phasing and sequencing 
and more on old and discredited ideolo- 
gies. There was little attempt to learn from 
the experience of other countries. Politi- 
cal debate was particularly shallow, with 
the party in power apparently having few 
who understood or propogated the 
changes There was no significant politi- 
cal opposition to these majorchanges. The 
debate did not offer credible alternatives 
and there was a high level of consensus on 
the de-bureaucritisation, deregulation and 
liberalisation of economic policies. 

Besides the Congress at the centre, 
other political parties who were holding 
the reins of some state governments, also 
moved in the same directions. Thus, new 
economic policies were introduced with 
little organized political or academic 
opposition. There was an emerging politi- 
cal consensus apparent behind the eco- 
nomic reforms to change from the old 
economic regime of regulation and con- 
trol, to a new one of deregulation and 
decontrol This may explain the lack of 
debate but, more likely, it was the igno- 
rance and disinterest of Indian politicians 
in economic policies, with their focus only 
on political power For power, Indian 
politicians appeared willing to embrace 
almost any ideology or policy. Such 
amorality peaked in 1995 

Political parties did try to carve out 
separate positions so that they could 
maintain that they were for economic 
reform, but could be seen as being differ- 
ent from the Congress. The BJP tried the 
*swadeshi' angle, but failed to define it 
clearly, or develop any popular support 
for it. The old left sought to arouse indus- 
trial, particularly public sector, workers 
But economic reforms have done little to 
improve public sector performance and its 


India 1995 


workers remain unaffected Conse- 
quently, the left got little response. Some 
regional parties, however, had better link- 
age with the problems of the poor. They 
saw rising food prices as a problem and 
proposed cheap food for the poor. This 
struck a chord, and in Andhra the Telugu 
Desam party defeated the Congress in the 
elections on this platform It is surprising 
that Indian politicians were so little in 
touch with the real life of their constitu- 
ents The large increases in procurement 
prices undertaken to win the support of 
farmers was bound to raise the price of 
food, particularly affecting the poor. 


T.. result of this awakening has been 
that all political parties.are now busy 
trying to develop a *human face' to their 
economic policies The Congress, in 
poweratthecentre, announced expensive 
programmes to demonstrate its concern. 
These programmes are not accompanied 
by measures to improve the targeting and 
identification of the beneficiaries or the 
efficiency of government in delivering 
social services to the needy. Therefore, 
they are more likely to go the same way 
as those other programmes, whose high 
administration costs, large wastages, 
leakages and poor targeting, have led to 
the benefits reaching only a few of the 
poor and more the undeserving. But a 


political platform is now availableforthe 


comingelections. The Congress party can 
talk about its cóncern for the poor, but so 
can the others. It may even attract some 
votes from the ever-hopeful poor, who 
after all were even willing to believe 
Indira Gandhi some years ago when she 
vowed to abolish poverty (garibi hatao), 
without policies for ensuring that it could 
beachieved within a time-frame. The very 
poor are still with us. 

There has been no attempt to 
improve the performance of the public 
enterprises operated by the government 
Atatime when private sector companies 
are increasing their equity in relation to 
debt, the public enterprises were told to 
raise capital as debt. There is enough 
evidence to show that sick companies in 
India have high debt. They were not per- 
mitted to raise it as equity, even if the 


market was willing to subscribe, because 
government had no wish to dilute its 
equity control below 50 percent. This was 
a short-sighted approach. The excessive ` 
commitment to the industrial working 
class without reference to productivity 
and profitability has led government to 
adopt a policy which will erode the value 
of the over Rs. 1600 billion invested by the 
central government in public enterprises. 
Government shares in these enterprises 
were sold in the market so that the pro+ 
ceeds could be used to meet government 
deficits — rather like the family silver 
being sold for an expensive lunch at a 
five-star hotel! 

The competitiveness of public 
enterprises, contributing a good part of 
the GDP, and playing a key role in many 
sectors of the economy, was allowed to be 
eroded, with little investment, a rising 
interest burden, no succession planning, 
poor remuneration to top management 
and back-seat driving by representatives 
of government. All this was done to pro- 
tect around 600,000 jobs which experts 
have estimated to be surplus in the public 
enterprises and whose elimination will 
improve their viability 


T.. major portion of the Indian 
work-force is poor and is ‘outside’ the 
benefits enjoyed by industrial workers on 
the ‘inside’. This 1s because government 
spends so much of its human and finan- 
cial resources on the industrial economy. 
Also, the politicians and the bureaucracy 
do not want to forego control over the 
public sector for reasons of power and 
pelf—the funds — that are now at their dis- 
posal, which they would otherwise lose. 
Unless the public sector moves out of the 
control of politicians and bureaucrats sit- 
ting on revolving chairs, with short 
tenures and hence httle commitment to 
the enterprises, there 1s no hope for an 
improved performance from the public 
sector No political party is willingto take 
a stand on this issug which is largely 
responsible for the high deficits of the 
Indian government. 

The 'swadeshi' argument first 
formulated by the BJP in 1992, proposed 
to throw out foreign consumer products 


from the country. ‘Lux’ toilet soap was 
oneofthem. But the Rp soon realised that 
this could create problems if they came to 
power in Delhi. How does one define 
what 1s foreign if it is made in India? What 
about long-established companies? The 
BJP was embarrassed even in the states 
where they were in power by the lack of 
support for this argument The consumer 
wanted ‘Lux’ and similar products. Their 
manufacture and trade gave employment 
to thousands. Difterentiating between 
Indian and foreign products is noteasy, so 
the BJP developed a more sophisticated 
political position over time—thatof ‘eco- 
nomic nationalism'. Then they would 
have the advantage of supporting the con- 
ceptot the ‘level playing field’ demanded 
by Indian businessmen who faced genu- 
ine discrimination. The present rules 
favour foreign investors on taxes, inter- 
estcosts and inter-corporate investments, 
to cite some examples. Other Indian busi- 
nessmen jumped on to this bandwagon 
because it was a way to postpone 1mprov- 
ing efficiency, which lower import tariffs 
and new foreign competition would 
have forced them to do. 


T.. BJP found a good issue to test this 
hypothesis with the Dhabhol Power 
Project led by Enron. The haste with 
which it was signed, the ‘tast track’ 
approach to clearances, the apparently 
high capital costs, supply of captive gas 
from Enron's own Mid-East gas fields, 
and the prospect of high and rising power 
tariffs linked to a dollar (not rupee) price 
tor power, made it easy to allege bribery 
and corruption with the previous Con- 
gress government Thenew BrP-Shiv Sena 
coalition in Maharashtra ‘repudiated’ the 
agreement with Enron and has now 
renegotiated it on improved terms. This 
episode has made toreign investors wary 
of entering into new large projects in sen- 
sitive areas in India, forced more careful 
homework, touching base with all politi- 
cal parties, locating local partners who 
could ease the way, and to press fora more 
open and transparent way to enter into 
such contracts. Yet it is unfikely that the 
Enron episode will win many extra votes 
for the BJP in a national election Nor will 


it deter foreign investment for long. India 
is too tempting a market for that 


W.... even less likely to win votes 


is the catchy BJP slogan that they will per- 
mit foreign investments in ‘computer 
chips but not in potato chips’. It displays 
apoor understanding of what technology 
is about and assumes that products of daily 
consumption do not need advanced tech- 
nologies. To make standard and high 
quality potato chips on a large scale calls 
for major advances in horticulture, plant 
breeding, food processing, packaging, 
and machinery development. It requires 
good distribution and advertising which 
would lead to large employment. How- 
ever, from now on, no political party will 
neglect the claim of being an ‘economic 
nationalist’ This 1s very likely to slow 
down lowefing of import duties and the 
further opening up of imports. It may lead 
to more discrimination against a hundred 
percent equity stake for foreign investors, 
especially in consumer products, and 
what are commonly (not always rightly) 
perceived as low-technology products 
The loser in all this will be the Indian con- 
sumer Inthe pasthe was exploited because 
of the barriers on new entrants, and though 
they have now come down, are still high in 
comparison to those in other countries. 
The ‘human face’ thatthe Congress 
is now giving to economic reforms, with 
heavy expenditure on new programmes, 
cannot be faulted 'The programmes are 
long overdue but the expense 1s in addi- 
tion to a great deal of splurging that gov- 
ernment shows no signs of reducing — on 
ministries, departments and agencies of 
government, on a public sector that 
contributes littleto government revenues, 
on artificial input and output prices in 
agriculture which are distorting Indian 
agriculture, to name just a few Nor is 
thereany attemptto improve government 
efficiency especially at the level of the 
state government where much of the ser- 
vice delivery has to take place. Hence 
these new programmes have little chance 
of reaching the very poor for whom they 
are meant. They are likely to add to gov- 
ernmentexpenditures and deficits, conse- 


quently to inflation, and to divert funds 


from private and public investment, with- 
outsignificantly improvingthecondition 
ofthe poor. With these new expenditures 
and no reductions in others, inflation will 
continue at levels higher than in past 
years, interest rates will remain high, and 
Indian economic growth will not in the 
foreseeable future, reach its potential, but 
muddle along at6 to 7 percent every year 
in real terms. © 

V.P. Singh’s government did not 
make any impact on economic and foreign 
policies. But it did change forever the 
fundamental structure of political power 
in India. The backward castes are on the 
move and every political party is now 
wooing them. The trend towards our 
elected representatives coming from the 
rural classes is supplemented by a rising 
number from the scheduled and backward 


' castes. This new elite is enjoying power 


it did not have access to before. Its base 
is not the urban or industrial working class 
or the trade union movement, as has been 
the case with the Congress, the Commu- 
nists and the Socialists who are now scat- 
tered in the Janata Dal and other parties. 
Noris it the trading and mercantileclasses 
who largely support the BJP. The new 
power elite has a rural and agricultural 
base. We can expect them to be more 
pragmatic in their approach to inefficient 
public enterprises and more willing to 
bring down import tariffs. We might see 
them more open to foreign investment as 
well. Of course, all this will be diluted by 
the influence of industrialists who can sell 
them on the idea ofa ‘level playing field’. 


H owever, we should not expect any 


major changes in input price subsidies in 


agriculture (water, fertilizer, power) and - 


this might, to some extent, hold back 
agricultural development. Similarly, we 
will probably see little progress on open- 
ing out to imports of cheaper agricultural 
products, though exports will be facili- 
tated since it will improvereturns to farm- 
ers. Consequently, we must expect the 
price of agricultural products to move up 
even more sharply in the coming years. 
That will probably actas astrong counter 
to the continuation of input subsidies, and 
help stimulate agriculture. But agricul- 
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tural growth will hold back the overall 
growth of the economy. Public invest- 
ments in agriculture (storage, roads, irri- 
pation, and so on ) can also be expected 
to increase a great deal. Programmes for 
the poor will pFobably receive more atten- 
tion, as people in power try to help pull 
up the socio-economic status of their 
fellow caste members. The administrative 
services will become increasingly subser- 
vient to their political masters, and the 
judiciary will have to keep the balance 
Political promiscuity has now 
become acceptable. The alliance of the 
BJP with the BsP in U.P. reaftirmed that 
no party inIndiais an untouchable, if it is 
seen as helping them to get into power. We 
can foresee a possible alliance of the Con- 
gress with the BJP, and even perhaps of 
the National Front with the BIP. These 
alliances cannot give political stability 
since they are purely opportunistic and 
not based on any mutuality in ideology. 
The lack of political stability could lead 
to a further deterioration in the quality of 
administration, and increase corruption. 


A... in political amorality in the last 
few yearsisclearly discernible. Elements 
ofthe Congress are willing to use the Shiv 
Sena to score political points within the 
party. Ministers against whom charges of 
corruption are levied in public are pro- 
tected because they may have some popu- 
lar support, while others are sacrificed 
despite doing a good job as their political 
base is weak The politician-criminal 
nexus has reached new heights. Every 


` political party is alleged to have a high 


proportion of elected representatives 
against whom criminal charges have been 
filed Commissions and bribes are now 
taken for granted None of this tarnishes 
the political image of these ‘leaders’ 
whose hold on their offices is not affected 
despite their illegal activities 

The sttuation is not entirely bleak 
The law-courts have become more activ- 
ist and are directing the executive to 
perform the tasks for which they are 
appointed Failure to do so is punished, 
and what is heartening ts that even our 
flawed political and administrative sys- 
tem continues to obey the courts and tries 
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toimplementtheir decisions. We will see 
a growing trend towards increasing judi- 
cial intervention to makethe executive do 
its job This is not an unmixed blessing. 
Courts have little understanding of the 
economy and their judgments reflect this. 
They tackle specific 1ssues but cannot 
obviously havea programme framework. - 
Their intervention is clearly an act of 
desperation because the executive is not 
able to effectively perform its job. 


E... deregulation has P a 
sense of freedom to industry, which has 
taken the bit between its teeth and is gal- 
loping to modernize, expand and com- 
pete. Exports are booming and are set to 
proweven taster if our poor infrastructure 
allows it. The composition and direction 
of exports have changed and are likely 
to improve as manufactured products 
becomeexport-competitive. The entry of 
foreign investment and the consequent 
interest of foreign media and govern- 
ments has made the Indian government 
more interested in improving the institu- 
tional structures. Tax reform is also likely 
to lead to slower growth of black money. 
Perhaps India is at the stage the USA was 
at the turn of the century, When it had 
political thuggery and a nexus of politi- 
cians with businessmen and criminals. 
Many businessmen and industrialists 
were robber barons who openly defied the 
law. Their families are today, in many 
cases, theicons of modern Amenca. India 
also might, by the middle of the 21st 
century, look back at the 1990s with nos- 
talgia and elevate the movers and shakers 
of today into the icons of tomorrow 
Meanwhile we will muddle along 
with modest real growth at 6 to 7 per cent 
perannum, continuing inflationary pres- 
sures, modest improvement in people's 
well-being, tising levels of crime, and a 
system which is unable to deliver We 
might well see parallel attempts by NGOs 
and consumer groups to do what the gov- 
emmentspends money on butis unable to 
deliver. Until thenextcrisis. Then we will 
suddenly, and bnefly, do everything nght, 
only to return to our favourite preoccupa- 
tion — politics and politicians whose only 
Obsession is power, not service 


Globalization and the 
nation-state 


AIJAZ AHMAD 


A REMARKABLE mutation seems to 
be taking place in the vocation of the 
nation-state in a hostof third world coun- 
tries, including India. It seems less and 
less to represent the interests of the nation 
in world affairs. Increasingly, the nation- 
state now seems to represent the interests 
of global finance to the nation This shift 
in the vocation of the nation-state has 
equally remarkable consequences for 
discourses of politics and ideology 

The representation of ‘globaliza- 
tion’ as novelty, inevitability and the 
common good, and the cognate represen- 
tation of ‘nationstate’ as antique furniture 
of modernity and outdated industrialism, 
are now punctual features not only of 
economic neo-liberalism but also of the 
most avant garde kind of cultural theory 
and historiography. Most such discus- 
sions tend to be highly ideological, in the 
worse sense of the word, and somewhat 
at vanance with some intractable facts. 

The following observations are 
designed to examine, in brief, the factual 
basis of the arguments that are put forward 
in favour of ‘globalization’; to likewise 
examine the proposition that the decline 
of the national state is both inevitable and 
desirable; and to ask some fresh questions. 

A question we may ask, for 
example, runs as follows. is there an 
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alternative mechanism, to be counter- 
posed against the nation state, through 
which the anti-imperialist aspirations of 
the peoples of Asia and Africa may be 
expressed and a comprehensive politics 
of broad and basic entitlement pursued; 
1f not, do the people of our zones really 
have an alternative to a radical recons- 
truction of the nation state itself and 
making it ‘strong’ in a way radically dif- 
ferent than the past? We may ask many 
such questions. 

Sincediscussions of ‘globalization’ 
and the state are usually pre-empted by a 
prior rhetoric of ‘reform’, let it be said that 
the present author is by no means opposed 
toreform; indeed, I would favourreforms 
far more sweeping than what 1s currently 
proposed. With respect to the package 
of reforms at hand, one could say that 
bureaucratization is an inherent tendency 
in large-scale modern organisations of all 
types, and certainly so in a state that has 
to take a large array of initiatives across 
diverse arenas of a develdping economy. 
Taming of the bureaucracy 1s a perennial 
need in such settings, and India surely can 
use a large dose of such reforms. Simi- 
larly, the market as such is neither good 
nor bad; it simply is, and what is good or 
bad about it depends on the kind of mar- 
ket it is and the uses to which it is put. 
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"The market is put to best use when 
it 15 used as a mechanism for collecting 
signals for rational and socially respon- 
sible decision making, but, to recall the 
immortal words of the late Sukhumoy 
Chakravarty, the market is a good servant 
but a bad master. It cannot be the duty of 
aresponsible government to simply sub- 
mit the national market to domination by 
global finance. Both the market and the 
introduction of foreign finance has to be 
strictly guided from the standpoint of 
employment generation, extensive pros- 
perity rather than intensive accumulation 
by the few, ecological needs of the environ- 
ment, such social entitlement as education, 
health and nutrition, and the preservation 
of the independent capacity of the national 
state to undertake such guidance. 

: In his comparative study of devel- 
opment strategies in India and East Asia 


respectively, and of public policy in dif- ` 


ferent regions within India, AmartyaSen 
has pointed out time and again that lack 
of a policy focused on the basic entitle- 
ment of the broad populace and the blind 
acceptance of the market as social regu- 
lator shall undoubtedly thwart the stated 
policy objectives of ‘liberalization’ itself, 
even if we were to provisionally agree that 
these objectives are in themselves desir- 
able. So, the issue is not whether one is for 
oragainstreform, but what sortofreform? 
Tothis issue we shall return. Letus begin, 
though, with the very terms in which the 
issues of ‘globalization’ and the nation 
state are posed. 


A. the most general level, what gets 
proposed is that global finance 1s now so 
abundant and mobile that it is breaking 
down all national barriers, and that the 
possibility for further development in 
countries of Asia and Africa has now 
shifted from the initiatives of the national 
state to cooperative relationship between 
global tinance and local entrepreneurs 
under the guidance of such international 
agencies as the World Bank, the World 
Trade Organization, the IMF and numer- 
ous multilateral agencies. 

The question that immediately 
arises is? what kind of finance is it that is 
mobile, what are the main directions of its 
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mobility, what is the extent of the actual 
contradiction between this mobile global 
finance and the durability of the nation 
state? We may further ask: what other 
implications are there in this word 
‘globalization’, other than the implication 
of this innocent and benign travelling? 


A. least two additional meanings are, 


I think, essential to note in order to under- 


stand the ideological climate in which the 
dominance of global finance begins to 
have an air of inevitability. The crucial 
implication ts that with the collapse ofthe 
Soviet Union and the system of states it 
represented there is now only one system, 
that of the financial networks of the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries, and everyone 
better accept this fact. In other words, 
there is no other pole on which one may 
lean either as alternative source of tech- 
nology and superior kinds of manufacture 
or as a choice that may be invoked in an 
attemptto obtain from the advanced capi- 
talist countries terms that may be more 
commensurate with national purpose. 

This brute reality is further rein- 
forced by the great narrowing of the 
traditional rivalries among the advanced 
countries themselves. We tend to forget 
now that the anti-colonial and liberation 
movements of yesteryears had a dialecti- 
cal correlation with such rivalries. The 
years between 1918 and 1925, immedi- 
ately afterthe First World War, witnessed 
a tremendous upsurge of anti-colonial 
movements in great many countries of 
Asia and Africa, and the years after the 
Second World War produced a stupen- 
dous wave of and national independence 
throughout our two continents.! 

Since the Depression of the 1930s, 
however, the West had already begun the 
process of consolidating what a scholar 
has called ‘the Atlantic ruling class’, and 
from the 1960s onwards, we have wit- 
nessed not only the growing integration 
of West European economies but the 


emergence ofa whole host of mechanisms _ 


I. Prabhat Patnaik emphasizes this tole of intra- 
impenalist nyalı yın creating favourable conditions 
foranti-coloninl movements See his ‘National-State 
in the Era of “Globalisation” ', Economic and 
Political Weekly, 19 August. 


for the integration of advanced capitalist 
countries altogether, so that even the 
decline of US hegemony after the early 
1970s has notled to unmanageable rival- 
ries among them. This then means that just 
as the developing economies cannot have 
recourse to an alternative pole that the 
Soviet Union had provided in the past, 
they also cannot take advantage of rival- 
ries among the capital-surplus nations. 
This lack of alternatives 1s one side of the 
ideological climate in which the domi- 
nance of global finance is being presented 
as inevitable, as each state is called upon 
to tailor its policies within the predicates 
of this dominance. 


` 


B ut the other side, which greatly 
natrows the capacities of the national state 
in Africa and Asia, is no less formidable. 
I shall summarise only two aspects of it: 
the institutional network through which 
this ‘globalization’ takes place, and the 
prior transfer of resources from South to 
North, especially during the 1980s, 
through debt mechanisms which produce 
the proximate situation in which country 
after country has had to accept the 
supremacy of those institutions. 

As ne scholar has summarised the 
institutional development, ‘the World 
Bank, IMF, certain UN agencies, and the 
great array of IFts (International Financial 
Institutions) and multinational corpora- 
tions become a kind of transnational 
ersatz state in laying down the rules and 
regulations within which the local state is 
required to operate in the sphere of inter- 
national capital accumulation.’* Finance 
originating in the OECD countries does not 
travel across national frontiers, in other 
words, by its own volition and with the 
purpose of ‘development’ in mind; more 
often than not, it travels on the strength 
of the ‘conditionalities’ — a word coined ` 
expressly for this purpose — formulated 
and imposed by this transnational 
proto-state. 

The same author also summ- 
arises the role that the thitd world debt 
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plays in this process: ‘The World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund ... 
have instrumentalized the debt crisis of 
the 1980s as perhaps the major disciplin- 
ary mechanism of the nineties.'? For one 
hundred and eleven countries in the World 
Bank's reporting system, interest pay- 
ments on foreign debt alone rose from 
32 | per cent to 59 5 billion dollars 
between 1980 and 1989, while payments 
on the principals rose from 43.7 to 70 3 
billion dollars during the same years. 
This had a far-reaching conse- 
quence for debt formation and balance of 
payments In 1980, deduction of pay- 
ments of principal and interest on previ- 
ous loans were already of such magnitude 
that borrowers actually received only 30 6 
out of the 106.4 billion dollars raised as 
fresh debt. By 1989, the annual payments 
on previous borrowings had increased to 
such an extent that all fresh borrowings 
were insufficient even to cover such pay- 
ments and borrowers had to pay an addi- 
tional 42.9 billion dollars of their own 
earnings just to cover those payments. 


D uring those same years, further- 
more, the terms of trade for the third world 
as a whole fell by 16 percent, so thateven 
earnings from commodity exports were 
covering diminishing proportions of the 
accumulated debt." It is in such circum- 
stances that in atypical third world coun- 
try the government's accountability to its 
owncitizens diminishes whileitbecomes 


increasingly beholden to its creditors ^ 


and balance of payments difficulties 
get cited as the reason tor abandoning 
socially purposeful investment. This 
then becomes the concrete ground on 
which ‘conditionalities’ are imposed to 
facilitate freedom for transnational 
capital while domestic currencies are 
devalued even as domestic prices and 
- unemployment rates rise. 

These ‘conditionalities’ are 
made more acceptable, however, by hold- 
ingoutthe prospect of rising rates of world 
trade which are promised to be favourable 
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to exporting countries, and of course 
the prospect of great inflows of foreign 
finance. Past experience warrants 
skepticism on both counts. We saw 


earlier how terms of trade have been * 


declining for the backward zones over 
the past many years. Magdoff also calcu- 
lates that if we exclude the four so-called 
‘Asian tigers’ - Hong Kong, South Korea, 
Singapore and Taiwan — the share of the 
third world in the world export market 
during the twenty years between 1966 and 
1986 actually fell from 9.2 to 6.8 percent. 
It 1s also possible to calculate that, quite 
regardless of the currently overheated 
rhetoric of ‘tree trade’ which gotspecially 
shrill at the time of the making of the 
World Trade Orgaruzation, only about 
25 percent of world trade is open to GATT 
intervention; another 25 per cent takes 
place within multinational corporations 
and their subsidiaries, 25 percentis bilat- 
eral trade and 25 per cent barter trade. 
Within this rather rigid structure, it 
1s of course possible that some transitional 
gains in exports shall be registered by 
concentrating ona few profitable sectors, 
thanks to a combination of.substantial 
external demand for those sectoral goods 
and the comparative advantage resting on 
low wages at home — as, for example, in 
the expanding sector of computer soft- 
ware in India. However, such gains will 
likely beat the expense of balanced social 
and economic growth, since lopsided 
investment.concentration in export- 
oriented sectors necessarily involves 
withholding investment from areas of 


-domestic economy that might enhance 


mass purchasing power 


" 
l n this scenario, every dependent 
state produces more and more for export 
markets, competing against every other 
similar state for share in a very small pro- 
portion ofthe world trade, subjecting vast 
populations to regimes of competitive 
austerity, with no end in sight. Nor is this 
an idle fear. In countries like Bangladesh 
the state has cóntracted and atrophied to 
such an extent that part of the vacuum is 
being filled provisionally — and increas- 
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ingly — by the entrepreneurial enterprise 
of the NGOs and the like. Worse still, 
within the Afro-Asian world, the under- 
side of the growth patterns of the 'four 
tigers' 1n East Asia is the decay of some 
regions of Sub-Saharan Africa, where in 
country after country living standards and 
infrastructures have declined below the 
levels achieved during thecolonial period 
itself, and where negative growth levels 
have become so endemic that they may 
not be able in the long to run to reproduce 
themselves even at present levels 

In this context, Samir Amin’s 
argument becomes quite plausible that 
contradictions of capitalism as a global 
system have reached such proportions 
at the periphery of the system that some 
regions may simply fall out of the cycle 
of expanded reproduction as such. 


S o, we come to the issue of the 
mobility of global finance itself. The 
first thing to be said here is that most of 
this floating capital has to do with finan- 
cial institutions themselves, whose inter- 
nal trading in financial instruments 
far outstrips, by a great margin, capital 
volumes engaged in either productive 
investment or commodity trade. Second, 
it is doubtless true that the amount 
directly invested in foreign lands tripled 
during the 1980s alone, ranging across 
diverse fields but mainly in services. 
Furthermore, throughout the past 
fifty tears, roughly 90 per cent of all 
travelling capital has originated in the 
advanced capitalist countries, the only 
significant change being that since the 
1970s the share of US capital has declined 
and the share of Germany and Japan has 
grown proportionately. So, we know 
whose capitalis global! More significant, 
from our viewpoint, is the fact that most 
ofthis capitalis also absorbed, in increas- 
ing proportions, within the advanced 
zones. By now, roughly 80 per cent of it 
circulates within those zones. Relatively 
little comes to the third world, goes pref- 
erentially where infrastructural facilities 
are well developed, profit opportunities 
abundant and terms of repatriation very 
favourable; it tends to pull out in times of 
difficulty and wants in any case to keep 
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its options open, therefore prefers short 
term investments 

Typically, foreign companies tend 
to bring little capital of their own for 
productive investment. They usually 
gain favourable terms on the basis of the 
superiority of their technological goods 
and the corruption of their clients in the 
host regime, relying for actual finance 
largely on domestic resources. Thus it is 
that few of the countries that have 
accepted 'conditionalities' have been 
able to attract large amounts of long-term 
foreign finance, especially for productive 
enterprises. The case of South Korea, 
which is cited so wantonly, is irrelevant in 
this context. Large volumes of foreign 


' productive investment came only after 


South Korea had made a breakthrough 
largely on its own, ina context not only of 
enhanced state-to-state aid owing to very 
special circumstances of the Cold War but 
also of a regime focused'on national pur- 
pose with a ferocity worthy of a Bismarck 


T.. South Korean breakthrough was 
further facihtated by the fact that the lev- 
els ot the corruption in the government 
were relatively low and the state fully 
realized that relatively low levels of eco- 
nomic disparity and relatively high levels 
of the social development of the populace 
at large, in terms of health and education, 
were the preconditions for long-term 
development strategy 

The case of China, which has begun 
to be cited now 1s also irrelevant Two- 
thirds of ‘foreign’ finance there has 
come from overseas Chinese, who have 
a relationship with their mother country 
markedly different from that of the 
Indian NRIs, and it has come in a situation 
where the structure of long-term state 
planningis well known, where health and 
literacy standards are relatively high, and 
where regional state enterprises and 
local units of small and medium scale 
have maintained levels of growth for 
over a decade as high as those of the 
Soviet Union during the 1930s or of 
Japan during the 1960s. Again, China is 
attracting foreign investment in condt- 
tions not of crisis but of boom, in the 
context of state-directed planned targets. 
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Present-day India cannot replicate those 
conditions, not by a long shot. 

From the point of view of the 
poorer countries of Asia and Africa, 
*globalization' is an uneven, limited, in 
somerespects even a murderous phenom- 
enon. By its very nature, itthrowsup more 
losers than winners. So we better attend 
to the question that the boy on the 
riverbank asked: you know how to jump, 
but do you know how to swim? 


T. first thing to be said about the 
relation between ‘globalization’ and the 
nation-state is thatthe strongerthe nation- 
state the more securely the capital of its 
citizens can travel The reason why the 
United States became the main capital- 
exporting country and indeed,came to 


- command the most globalized economy 


is that the bearers of its capital could rely 
onthesupport, including the crucial mili- 
tary support, that their nation-state could 
provide them, any where in the world 
Conversely, Germany and Japan, 
thetwo strongest economies in the world 
now,haveto acceptthe policy leads ofthe 
United States in key arenas of interna- 
tional relations precisely because, lacking 
great military muscle of their own, they 
must eventually rely on the US military 
support in times of crisis far from their 
respective shores (they find this arrange- 
ment cheaper; itis arguable that the mili- 
tary expenditures of the Cold War which 
eventually wrecked the Soviet economy 
alsoexacted aheavy pricefrom theUnited 
States, and that Germany and Japan, who 
spent not a penny on that confrontation, 
turned out to be the main winners) 

& Thesecond point, equally blunt, 
1s that the nation-state 1s the weakest in 
countries mired in economic crisis but 
strongest in the leading capitalist coun- 
tries — Japan, Germany, United States — 
and in countries that are in the process of 
making a major transition to industrial 
society the East Asian ‘tigers’, China, and 
Malaysia and Thailand which are both 
knocking at the door for membership in 
what one may humorously call the post- 
war Japanese Co-Prosperity Sphere. 
Recent and contemporary history is too 
full of monarchs, dictators and strongmen 


who have wrecked societies and squan- 
dered precious resources to warrant the 
claim that a strong state produces devel- 
opment, but itis one of the preconditions. 

Conversely, ‘low intensity democ- 
racy’, which is all one gets in the 
democracies of Asia and Africa, is no 
guarantee of the common good even to 
the extent of ensuring reasonable levels 
of health and literacy, as the Indian pre- 
dicament too painfully illustrates. Demo- 


_ cratic governanceis asocial good in itself 


but it does not necessarily lead to other 
social goods. For that we have to attend 
to other priorities as well In Indiz, demo- 
cratic governance itself has to be deep- 
ened butit also needs to be combined with 
the construction of a state responsive not 
to forergn creditors and investors but to the 
basic requirements and long-term devel- 
opment needs of its own citizenry. 


B. the question of 'strength' or 
‘weakness’ of the nation-state needs to be 
posed in other ways also, both theoreti- 
cally and empirically. On the theoretical 
plane it is posited that there is a structural 
contradiction between the circulation of 
capital, which must break all confines, 
and the nation-state, which must guard 
frontiers, tariff barriers and so on. Histori- 
cally, there would appear to be no such 
correlation. 

Capital has certainly had atendency 
toward global mobility since its very 
inception, as not only Marx but also Lux- 
embourg and Lenin knew very well 

This mobility of capital is an 
integral part of the story of colonialism 


. even nits mercantilist form, for example, 


and Lenin's definition of imperialism 
would mean nothing without this histori- 
cal tendency. But this has never translated 
into the weakening of the nation-state, 
The colonial enterprise could simply not 
have taken off without the action of the- 
state apparatuses of the colonising coun- 
try. In India itself, the transition from the 
rule of the East India Company to that of 
the British state signified the assertion of 
the British nation-state over an enterprise 
of a part of the national capital. Indeed, it 
may beargued that the colonial enterprise 
served to strengthen the creation of the 


- 
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nation-state, even in the ideological 
domain of national consciousness, in the 
metropolitan country, while in the long 
run colontal possession also gave rise to 
a national sentiment, and at length to the 
creation of a sovereign nation-state, in 
the colony. 


S econdly, the role of the state seems 
to havealways been substantial in the self- 
organisation of capital itself In Marx's 
memorable phrase — which he uses to 
summarise the processes of primitive 
accumulation — it was the agency of the 
statethat 'begat' theeconomic dominance 
of capital ‘hothouse-fashion’ And, ina 
wide variety ot circumstances — from 
Bismarckian Germany and Meiy Japan to 
the Soviet Union, and from the 'four 
tigers' to China itself in today's East 
Asia - sustained growth from low levels 
of development to substantially higher 
levels, and eventually a systemic break- 
through, seem to have always required 
strong state initiatives tn defiance of a 
variety of external pressures 

Even today, and even in Western 
Europe itself, the Union rests on nego- 
tiations among nation-states, and the 
largest and the most powerful of these 
nation-states, Germany, has just achi- 
eved an expanded national unification 

-and is unlikely to surrender its national 
interests to the Union, as not only its 
negotiations within the Union and the 
unilateral exercise of financial power 
by its national bank but also its newly 
detined national interests in Eastern 
Europe amply demonstrate. 

Within Asia and Africa, the past 
decades have witnessed not the decline of 
the nation-state. form but its further con- 
solidation, as mechanisms for regulating 
markets and revenues and as agents in 
local and regional wars Within regions, 
national economies are more differenti- 
ated today than they were on the morrow 
of independence, as the experience of 
South Asia testifies. Transnational 
projects such as that of Arab nationalism 
have collapsed as the national bourgeoi- 
sie of each state has developed its own 
particularist interests. Alongside this 
trajectory, surely, Western capital has 
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penetrated far more deeply into national 
economies than was the case in earlier 
decades. 

More significantly, most national 
ruling classes have achieved a far greater 
level of capital accumulation and have 
therefore developed a contradictory 
attitude toward their own nation-state: 
they wish to more or less bypass the regu- 
latory aspects of this state (through liber- 
alization, marketization and other such 
moves), and yet utilise it both for secur- 
ing the domestic conditions of production 
favourable to capital (by guaranteeing 
domestic labour regimes; by ensuring 
intrastructural development and so on) 
and for mediating relationships between 
domestic and foreign capitals. 


| n other words, the new national 
bourgeoisies, like globalized capital 
itself, wanta weak nation-state in relation 
to capital and a strong one in relation to 
labour The famous ‘retreat of the state’ 
is a retreat, mainly, from the realm of 
welfare and social entitlement, combined, 
however, with very aggressive interven- 
tions in favour of capital, as much in the 
so-called ‘liberalization’ schemes of 
countries like India as in monetarist poli- 
cies ofthe Reaganite-Thatcherite rightin 
the West, not to speak of the dissolution 
of the communist regimes and the rise of 
theconservative, market-friendly regimes 
in the erstwhile COMECON countries. 

It is in this framework that the 
nation-state remains, globally, the hori- 
zon for any form of politics that adopts 
the life-processes of the working classes 
as its point of departure, and which seeks 
to address the issue of the exploitation of 
poorer women, the destruction of the 
natural environment by national as well 
as transnational capitals, or the right-ward 
drift of ideological superstructures, all of 
which are deeply connected with labour 
regimes, gender-related legislation and 
ideologies, and investment and extraction 
plans guaranteed by the nation-state. 

. The structural dialectic of 
imperialism includes, in other words, the 
deepening penetration of all available 
global spaces*by the working of capital 
and intensification of the nation-state 


form simultaneously. This dialectic pro- 
duces contradictory effects in realms of 
culture and ideology. The same Arab 
magnates and Irani Mullahs who chase 
petrodollars across the globe those same 
saffron yuppies who are opening up the 
Bombay Stock Exchange and the com- 
puter industry of Bangalore for foreign 
capital — organise their own lives around 
the fetishism of commodities bequeathed 
to them by advanced capital but are also 
the ones most vociferous in propagating 
the discourse of authenticity and cultural 
differentialism in the nameofIslam in one 
space, Hinduism in another, in order to 
forge proto-fascist nationalisms for the 
working people of their own nations, so 
as to wean them away from the progres- 
sive projects of democratic socialism and 
anti-imperialist nationalism 

In context, then, it needs to be 
re-iterated that far fron: destroying the 
national-state in its march toward globa- 
lization, capital indeed needs the state, and 
in so far os economies and labourregimes 
are organised within national confines, it 
needs the nation-state, for the enforce- 
ment of contract law, internationalized 
legal systems and other instruments that 
are necessary to insure linkages between 
the national and transnational market 
forces, as well as to promote debt manage- 
ment, structural adjustment and financial 
transactions of myriad kinds. In all these 
aspects, global capital tends to strengthen 
the nation-state form in the central zones 
as well as in the dependent countries. 


T... are ideologies, furthermore, that 
posit not just that the decline of the regu- 
latory role of the nation-state is inevitable 
but that such decline is desirable. Such 
ideologies emanate from diverse sources, 
two of which I would like to briefly men- 
tion, namely the neo-liberal thinkers of the 
West such as Hayek or Milton Friedman 
with their respective theories of minimum 
government and strict monetarist control 
of money supply; and, within India, the 
indigenist and subalternist social scien- 
tists and historians for whom the nation- 
state and ideas of development are sim- 
ply part of the baggage of modernity 
that needs to be shed in the pursuit of 
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the postmodern in the shape of the 
premodern 

Friedmanite propositions have 
in fact had a rather chequered career 
within the advanced zones, as Reagan's 
turn away from promises of balanced 
budget and his indulgence in profligate 
spending during the latter part of his ten- 
ure would testify. That kind of discipline 
has been used more routinely, however, 
ina wholerange of individual third world 
countries, such as Pinochet's Chile, and 
has become a key component of the 'con- 
ditionalities’ imposed by the supra- 
national agencies. 


T. impact of the combination of 
Friedmanite ‘austerities’ and Hayekian 
‘minimum government’ has, however, 
had far-reaching consequences across the 
globe. The abrogation of the Keynsian 
compact between labour and capital ın 
the Welfare State, and the transition 
instead to a 'retreat of the state' from 
social entitlements and the accompany- 
ing restructuring of economic and social 
policies favourable to the top ten percent, 
is directly linked to this combination in 
Western Europe itself. In the ideological 
domain, the slogan of ‘minimum govern- 
ment’ has had the effect of cementing a 
class alliance between the upper classes, 
the upwardly mobile sections of the 
middle classes and the upper layers of 
the high-wage, home-owning working 
classes against the poorer sections of 
society 

In countries of the third world, that 
same slogan is being used for obtaining 
a similar class alliance, to dismantle pro- 
tectionist policies which favour not only 
domestic industry but also the preserva- 
tion of precious ecological resources, and 
to dismantle whatever structure of social 
responsibility governments of these 
nations still feel obliged to fund and 
facilitate. It 1s in this precise context that 
ideological campaigns are being waged, 
within India, against legacies of national- 
ism in general and against what gets called 
‘the Nehruvian state’ in particular 

In this moment of ideological 
schizophrenia, we encountera whole host 
ofradicalisms which adoptthe rhetoric of 
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anti-statism so extreme as to objectively 
converge with the most right-wing ideas 
of Hayekian neo-liberalism, without 
any understanding that unremitting anti- 
statism in the context of present-day 
India necessarily means an unconditio- 
nal affirmation of the market as the sole 
social regulator and that an equally shrill 
rhetoric that denounces all nationalisms 
leaves out the whole issue of imperialism 
and becomes an ideological accomplice 
of ‘globalization’ supervised by multilat- 
eral agencies. The question that these neo- 
liberalist radicalisms never face up to is 
this: if not the nation-state, then what? For, 
as soon as one departs from vague 
ideologizing, the only practical alterna- 
tive to the nation-state is that its historic 
tasks be re-distributed, outward and 
upward to the multilateral agencies —IMF, 
World Bank, World Trade Organization 
et al — and: downward into the market. 


T.. nihilistic anti-statism of course 
gains much credence as a reaction- 
formation, almost Freudian in its inten- 
sity, against the actual career of the 


actually existing Indian state whose , 


sense of social.responsibility and com- 
mitment to basic entitlements of the citi- 
zenry has declined in each successive 
decade. Indeed, the easy acceptance of 
neo-liberalism as the necessary medicine 
for the ills of the past became possible 
precisely becauseofthestupendous accu- 
mulation of those pastills. And, this rheto- 
ric gains further credence from the terms 
of the debate as it occurs in most liberal 
circles even today, which posit against 
the shrillness of this anti-statism a naive 
defence of the existing state and its 
achievements, as if its social purpose 
could be recouped with only minor cor- 
rections, here or there : 
In context, then, it needs to be said 
that this state is in need of radical restruc- 
turing and re-alignment. Political dis- 
course in India is caught in a dilemma 
from which any exit is extremely difficult, 
and in any case impossible withoutchang- 
ing the very terms of this discourse. To 
discredit the state is to discredit the only 
collective institution through which redis- 
tributive justice, planned development 


and a comprehensive politics of broad, 
basic and inalienable entitlements is 
possible. And yet, the pursuit of the neo« 
liberalist agenda upon which this state 
is now firmly launched can only bring 
further discredit on top of the discredit 
it has accumulated already. This is the 
stark contradiction facing the Indian 
nation-state today. 


. 


T.. essential economic task facing the 
present-day state is not that it mobilise all 
national resources for itsexport-orientation 
so that its standing ın international finance 
may improve which would in turn make 
possible more borrowings and more prof- 
ligacy; nor that it diminish its own role to 
now become a mere mediator between 
domestic and foreign finance while hand- 
ing over whole areas of social entitlement 
—employment generation, social equity in 
the status of women, education, health, ' 
income policy, protection of the nation's 
ecological resource,-and so on — to the 
predominance of the market. 

No one can favour chronically 
unfavourable balance of payments, and no 
onecan undervalue therole of the market 
infacilitating widerange of exchanges, in 
the exercise of entrepreneurial skills, and ` 
in providing key indicators. Whatis un- 
acceptable is that the supervisory role be 
conceded to the executives of interna- 
tional finance and to representatives of 
the ‘world government’ of that finance. 
Nor is it acceptable that responsibilities 
for social regulation and regeneration be ` 


. assigned to the market, in the contempo- 


rary version of neo-laissez-faire whereby 
the so-called ‘invisible hand’ is yet again 
, being resurrected as the best guarantor of 


_ the common good. 


But, then, for any radical reversal of 
these policies, the educator will need to 
be re-educated and the state itself re-struc- 
tured, not from the top down but from the 
bottom up. In terms of priorities for such 
reconstruction, we need to focus not so 
much on the production of things as on the 
well-being of persons. ‘Globalization’ in 
the current state of Indian society is likely 
to yield proliferation of things but deterio- 
ration in the well-being of the majority of 
persons. That is not a very desirable fate. 


WITH predictable monotony, 1995 
presents the standard narrative of the 
growth of power and servility for a future 
historian of contemporary India. 

A High Court judge delays the 
hearing ofa writpetition insucha way that 
a mega marriage celebration in Madras 
consummates the impotence of the juris- 
prudence of accountability for power. 

Bombay's El Supremo continues 
with impunity to reduce to rubble the 
Indian Constitution's vaunted guarantee 
of freedom of press and expression, while 
bowing reluctantly to the Supreme Court 
in an effete apology for contempt. Thus 


not merely does contempt stand ‘purged’ . 


but, through such rituals, the political 
processes in India stand purged of the 
very idea of truth, even in anaemic ver- 
sions of political correctness 
Salman Rushdie’s new work stands 
exiled because by giving a pet dog a good 
name he inaugurates yet another chapter 
in India’s exuberant canine jurisprudence, 
and offends the sycophantic sensibility of 
some of the arch-liquidators of Nehru’s 
vision of secularism and socialism. 
As usual, the great dinosaurs of 
Indian politics keep the brightest and the 
“best of India’s mediapersons overly occu- 
pied for weeks on end in, forexample, the 


Kesughela affair (to combine the names . 


of two of the most recent saviours of 
- Mohandas Gandhi's Gujarat) and cele- 
brate with wicked perplexity the birth of 
the Great Indian Faction even at the heart 
of India's most 'disciplined' political 
party. The rise and fall of Mayawati was 
an intensely discursive field towards the 
end of the year, as was the birth of Arjun 


Power and social action 
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Singh’s breakaway group at the beginning 
of the year, with no momentous impacton 
the tortured faces of the victims, whether 
of Bhopal or Uttarakhand. | 

Politics as theatre yet again grand- 
stands the politics of the people, for the 
people and by the people. Thus, we hear 
the learned finance minister announce a 
ten per cent growth rate for next year and 
the learned prime minister tell the eco- 
nomic forum that he wishes deregulated 
developmentand economic liberalization 
with a ‘human face’! Enoughunto the day, 
as the scriptures say, is the evil thereof! 

Institutionally, a large number of 
things begin to happen. In a curious judg- 
ment, the Supreme Court reduces therole 
of the Chief Election Commissioner to 
justone voice among many. The fact that 
the short run impact of the decision has 
been to bring a momentary cohesion (as 
the Ec’s decisions on Kashmir and joint 
elections for Parliament and state legisla- 
tures illustrates) does not diminish from 
the long-term dilution of the constitu- 
tional autonomy of that office. The 
Supreme Court would be the first to 
reject a similar depletion of ‘Chief’ in 
the title ‘Chief Justice of India’. In addi- 
tion, Indian voters may not be as excep- 
tionally lucky as now, when two election 
commissioners appointed by the execu- 
tive have shown their mettle, that it is 
being rumoured the Government of 
India may appeal to the Supreme Court 
against their decision to hold Lok Sabha 
and Assembly polls concurrently. 

Similarly, the scramble for opening 
up India (a phrase that conveys the full 
violence of the many acts of sycophancy 
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which naturally bewilders foreign inves- 
tors) seems to have introduced in 
political rhetoric a degree of amnesia 
concerning the principles and practices 
of Indian federalism. On the one hand, 
chief ministers can visit the Land of 
Liberty to woo foreign investors (some- 
times with supreme disregard for their 
fluctuating political fortunes at home, as 
the Kesughela atfair so vividly illus- 
trated), on the other hand, the union 
finance minister sees no impropriety in 
commenting adversely before the same 
community on a state government's can- 
cellation (howsoever temporary) of the 
Enron deal. Obviously, the khushamad 
of the foreign investor is of far greater 
importance to the Indian democratic 
future than democratic civility among 
political actors within national frontiers 


A creeping Hinduization of the 
principle of collective responsibility for 
governance has also been in progress. 


From a vision of a mai-baap sarkar of the ' 


seventies and eighties, when the principle 
of collective responsibility signified that 
the head of government would act as a 
self-appointed ombudsperson for the 
grievances of her own people against her 
own péople (that is of the masses against 
bureaucratic and political classes) we 
have moved to a configuration of party 
politics and governance where the leader 
(the prime minister, chief minister, presi- 
dent ofthe party) becomes the karta —the 
paterfamilias — of the cabinet, the party, 
andtheentire nation, inasense, becomes 
a giant coparcenary! 

The ministers, within their appo- 
inted sphere, may do what they think is 
right unless the prime minister wishes to 
decide that itis wrong! And so great is his 
power to discipline and punish that he 
acts as a mukhiya reviewing, in his good 
time, the actions of his cabinet colleagues, 
occasionally sitting in adjudication. Thus, 
his colleague Sukh Ram is now sum- 
moned and his papers on the controversial 
telecom deal are subpoenaed by the PMO 
as if government decisions are individu- 
alized decisions, withouta trace of collec- 
tive responsibility. And a minister who 
belatedly attempted to combat the alleg- 
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edly ‘spiritual’ pollution of governance by 
godperson ‘Chandraswamy’ is sentoffto 
another ministry where he, with equal 
zeal, has vowed to rid Delhi of carbon 
monoxide pollution by focusing, appro- 
priately, on government vehicles and 
public transport. 


l. is pointless, though entertaining, to 
multiply examples. Barring the short era 
of Lal Bahadur Shastri, the managers of 
the Indian people have only paid lip- 
service to the principles of collective 
responsibility, the Nehru period having 
sown the seeds for this. But in India the 
techniques of green revolution politics 
havenow reached a peak, wherethe prime 
minister surprisingly emerges as an adju- 
dicatorofhisowncolleagues' action, both 
as the leader of the party and the nation. 
Though not in terms of rescuing Indian 
universities from an unmitigated resource 
catastrophe, at least in this he acts as a 
benefactor of knowledge, providing fer- 
tile grounds of research in the arid zone 
of Indian political science studies! 

In the age of globalization, it is 
fitting that politicians learn new principles 
of management. A new principle of poli- 
tics has emerged in India: this is the art 
and science of damage-limitation, the 
operative principle for the craft of politics 
today Crudely stated, this principle 
allows the practice of power to unleash 
social and political damage (as in the 
archetypal situations of Bhopal or 
Ayodhya) but does not let the victims of 
such damage affect the power of the 


political leadership in the short-term or : 


their divine right to rule in the long-term: 
Damage limitation persuades the victims 
and bystanders — and sometimes even 
the activists — that victimization is natu- 
ral and unrelated to the acts or omissions 
of those in power. Thus, it is only natural 
that victims bear the cost while absolving 
politics and politicians from any social or 
moral responsibility 

The erasure of the distinction 
between ‘natural’ and man-made catas- 
trophes, is the main contribution of thts 
new form of Indian politics. If catastro- 
phes occur, power can only watch help- 
lessly and then do its best to contain the 
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consequences. But they have to be con- 
tained in a way that the truth of political 
causation of mass violation of human 
rights or victimage does not emerge 
even in the political unconscious of the 
victims (and hopefully of their next of 
kin, including the activists). We have 
completed eleven years of virtually 
unredressed carnage against the Sikhs in 
Delhi and elsewhere in 1984; also eleven 
years of untold, unbearable agony, dep- 
rivation and destitution of the countless 
victims ofthe Bhopal gas tragedy; the vic- 
tims of the cruel carnage in the wake of the 
Babri Masjid’s deliberate wreckage by 
vandals — have been all but forgotten. 
Similarly, despite the 1986 legislation 
providing swift and deterrent punishment 
for atrocities against the scheduled castes 
and tribes and the national ‘dedication’ to 
this cause, celebrated for two whole years 
as Ambedkar’s centenary, atrocities con- 
tinue with impunity. Indeed, impunity is 
the keyword of damage limitation poli- 
tics, rendering the establishment of the 
National Human Rights CommisSion 
merely an aspect of its arsenal. 


N o longer an art and science of 
serving the common good and public . 
interest, politics in India, at all levels and 
in all formations of parties, has been 
reduced to the dialectic of causation of a 
wilful violation of peoples’ rights on the 
one hand and a resolute disavowal of any 
political orsocial responsibility by the very 
practitioners of politics, which now appears 
increasingly as aform of modern witchcraft 
on the other. The modes of information 
technology are used only in ways which 
exacerbate impunity, sublimating inher- 
ently anti-people politics into visages of 
democratic governance. 

Politics as damage limitation also 
has a bearing on the de-institutionaliza- 
tion of civil services, aggravated by the 
unfamiliarity of political masters with the 
English language to a degree that they 

treat public servants merely as servants. 
Should civil servants articulate the perfi- 
dies of political power while in active 
service or should they quit it and become 
superannuated activists to do so? Some of 
the civil service heroes of yesteryears — 


Appu, Badrinath Chaturvedi, T.N. 
Chaturvedi and M.N. Buch, to name a 
few — who opposed power where neces- 
sary by sacrificing their service and well- 
being, are now very critical of a Kiran 
Bedi, a Khairnar or an Alphons. The ear- 
lier heroes, or at least some of them, still 
proselytize the distinction between 'civil 
service’ and ‘politics’, atradition of firmly 
locking skeletons in the cupboard, and 
the virtues of living on with a British 
(although mostly vegetarian) stiff upper 
lip. The younger heroes wish to fight from 
within, but in the full glow of national and 
international media publicity. The current 
anguished discourse among the custodi- 
ans of the civil service tradition and the 
perceived inaugurators of an activistcivil 
service tradition, is really a discourse on 
the ethic of the new form of politics as 
damage limitation. 


I. the seventies, Jai Prakash Narayan 
questioned whether civil servants — 
including the police, paramilitary and 
even the armed forces — owe such an 
allegiance to their masters as to obey 
even manifestly illegal and unjust 
orders. Is such ‘obedience’ ever justified? 
Sincethen the question has become even 
more acute and pressing both because 
of the expose of corruption and the exer- 
cise of power as a planned forfeiture of 
basic human rights, including the right 
to life, of thousands of Indians. The activ- 
ist tradition of civil service confronts 
(together with many retired civil servants, 
using their carnal knowledge concerning 
state power, now working overtime as 
*superannuated' activists) the political 
managers of the Indian people with a 
powerful challenge to politics as ‘damage 
limitation’ 

One result of the emergence of the 
politics or governmentality as damage 
limitation is the phenomenal growth of the 
community of bystanders, citizens of the 
comfortable middle classes (conceptual- 
ized by the managers of globalization as 
merely huge markets for the dumping of 
multinational goods and services). These 
bystanders prevent the growth of an active 
citizenry by their Yudhistiric stance, with 


an agnosticism which cannot really 
decide which side they should take in 
the momentous struggles of the day. 
They remain, in the withering phrase of 
Marx and Engels, on-the-one-hand and 
on-the-other-hand type of intellectuals — 
whether organic pr erudite (Gramsci) or 
specific or universal (Foucault), allowing 
politics, as interested damage limitation 
form of power, to flourish. 


T. bystander typically does not know 
enough aboutanything to form a political 
judgment as a basis for concerted citizen 
action in public interest. S/he does not 
know or care enough how to know, 
enough about the victims of power. 
Bhopal seems never to have happened. 
The same might be said about paramili- 
tary and political excesses and perhaps of 
all sustainable modes of immiseration of 
the impoverished Indian masses. For the 
bystander, a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing; and there is never enough lei- 
sure from the ‘care of the self’ to pursue 
knowledge sufficient to spur engagement 
to social action. 

With the growth of the ‘community’ 
of bystanders, activism also suffers more 
challenges than should be written in its 
zodiac. Human rights activism is insuffi- 
cient to provoke the growth of fresh and 
ever-widening rights-constituencies. The 
erosion of community interest in narratives 
of gross, massive, flagrant and ongoing 
violations of human rights, presents human 
rights communities with an almost insur- 
mountable challenge: that of archiving, 
constructing, promoting and protecting 
a public memory, a loyalty and a stake in 
the valueofhuman dignity and thestruggle 
to arrest the arrogance of power. ‘Bystand- 
arism’ thus promotes aculture of complic- 
ity with power and becomes a natural ally 
of politics as the art and science of damage 
limitation. Small wonder then that the 
rateofnarcissism, bloodletting and attrition 
to the maximal advantage of anti-people 
practices of Indian politics, within and 
among humanrights movements, escalates 
in this configuration 

Some might say, and not without 
justification, that human rights activism 
can, and ought, never possess the virtues 


of coherence that political power, in the 
last instance, may be said to possess. 
Activism is by nature diasporic but power 
aggregates and is self-augmenting, with 
a tendency towards its own totalization. 
By the same token, activism cannot 
become counter-power without its own 
aggregative, though not integrative, ten- 
dencies. While welcome contemporane- 
ously, activism which pursues the nooks 
and crannies of power in isolated instances 
cannot amass the historic strength to sum- 
mon society-wide interrogation asa prelude 
to transformation. It may, however para- 
doxically, create the ground for structural 
transformation congenial to the play of 
power by political elites. 


T.. it came to pass that the victory 
over the Terrorist and Disruptive Activi- 
ties Act (TADA) did not come in the con- 
text of minorities, the aged and trade 
unionists victimized by its indiscriminate 
application, but for a Bollywood super- 
star, the injustice of whose detention 
seared the consciences of political elites 
and bystanders in ways which never 
evoked empathy for the underclass 
victims of the TADA. The sardonic 
co-optation of human rights causes and 
movements is a feature of contemporary 
Indian state formation. Though by no 
means unique to India, it needs to be 
made more legible for the Indian masses, 
especially now, in an era when democra- 
cies have become arenas for making the 
world safe for multinational capital and 
technology. 

It in this context that one appreci- 
ates the historic role of the environmen- 
tal, consumer and women's rights 
movements and their struggle to harness 
the adjudicatory power of the modern 
Indian state against itself. They also 
respond to the major concerns in interna- 
tional civil society, which equips them 
withacommon language of solidarity and 
difference, of struggle and accommoda- 
tion, of networking strategic alliances and 
preserving fragments of autonomy, 
within both the national and international 
contexts. Furnishing some ofthe best pos- 
sible examples of globalization from 
below, the Indian movements present 
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the only major prospect there is for the 
re-democratization ofIndiainthe coming 
decade. 

'These movements remain con- 
flicted not just with thestructureof power 
- instate and civil society ~but with them- 
selves and within themselves. Pluraltsm 
teaches us that this is how it all ought to 
be, but the history of state power also 
shows how it can ambush activism, 
deflect, disorignt and disorganize it 
towards its notso hidden agenda. Nearly 
two decades after the Mathura outrage, 
the Bhanwari Devi rape case shows the 
same unmitigated face of the phallo- 
centric nature of adjudicatory state power 
in India, which tamely accepts such out- 
rageous behaviour. In spite of the tons of 
paper consumed in social action litigation 
on environmental matters, the big busi- 
ness and the dam lobbies (a$ well as the 
nuclear formations) remain free to pursue 
their right to pollute and degrade the 
environment And the consumer move- 
ment now does not quite know which way 
toturn inthefaceofthe massive onslaughts 
of liberalization Indian-style which, in 
essence, now reprivatizes the Indian state. 


T. paint this picture is not to under- 
valuethe many achievements of peoples' 
struggles and the remarkable renaissance 
of judicial power and process which has 
made the Supreme Courtof India, at long 
last, into a Supreme Court for Indians. In 
fact, it is the partnership of the judiciary 
and the people which has promoted a 
distinctive Indian vision of justice, for it 
1s in the agony of power that the promise 
of justice ultimately dwells. But there are 
limits to this engagement, arising from 
two sources 

First, the judiciary is at all times 
constrained by the fact of it being a rep- 
resentation, in the last instance, of the 
power of the state. History shows, particu- 


- larly in times of ‘crisis’ that in the man- 


agementof state power itis ultimately the 
peoples’ rights that are eclipsed. This is 
a fact to be bemoaned but also to be sadly 
accepted as an aspect of judicial activism. 

Second, the limits ot effective judi- 
cial activism need to be appreciated espe- 
cially when the response of politics is its 
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own transformation, as a damage-creat- 
ing as well as damage-restricting enter- 
prise, now placed atthe long-term service 
of multinational capital. 


S us of this tendency is the 
contrast between the handling of the 
Vasudevan and the Union Carbide affairs. 
ChiefSecretary Vasudevan of Karnataka 
was incarcerated for abouta month by the 
Supreme Court. In contrast, the Union 
Carbide Corporation, despite the cancel- 
lation of the shameful immunity granted 
it by the infamous Bhopal settlement, now 
escapes criminal trial in India by enjoy- 
ing the status of an ‘absconder’. At the 
same time it is seeking to persuade the 
Supreme Court to reverse the attachment 
order on its property passed by the crimi- 
nal court at Bhopal for its non-submission 
through the indirect device of a trust led 
by one Sir Ian Percival! The contempt 
jurisdiction does not extend to Union 
Carbide, which continues to appear before 
the Supreme Court in some sort of benami 
proceedings! Nor does it seem to extend 
to the union government for its obscene 
failure so far to routinely follow up the 
request for extradition of Warren Ander- 
son and the current management of the 
Union Carbide. Clearly, the Indian gov- 
ernment is duty-bound to activate all 
processes of enforcement of judicial 
orders and its privilege to take some time 
to process requests for extradition. But 
this should not be converted into an 
engagement with infinity! 

Even leading activist judges in 
India will agree, in honest retrospection, 
that courts are often helpless before the 
intransigence of executive lawlessness. 
And the executive auto-immunity to the 
rule of law invigilation by courts is partly 
sculpted by judicial self-restraint. This 
is a virtue which becomes a vice when 
courts allow their own orders to be ignored 
with impunity by the very constitutional 


karmacharis whose duty it is to impte- 


ment them. Whatever may be said about 
the wisdom of action in the Vasudevan 
affair, it is time for at least the Supreme 
Court to give exemplary punishment for 
contempt to incumbent ministers, includ- 
ing the union and state law ministers 


whose supreme duty it is to uphold judi- 
cial orders. 

The judiciary, too, has to make a 
Herculean effort to make sense of the 
premises and promises of the Indian 
Constitution, threatened by an era of 
globalization, whose values distinctly 
militate against the social and economic 
rights of the Indian masses. From what 
one can see so far, the court has been 
following an erratic course, exemplifying 
the tactic of ‘one step forward, two steps 
backward’. : 

Notjustcourts and justices but all of 
usconcerned withhumanrights and human 
futures have to make sense of the contra- 
diction and complexity of globalization, 
liberalization and structural adjustment in 
the developing realities of a new world 


` (dis)order produced by a solitary super- 


power, partly in response to the incoherence 
of its own economy and society. 


H ow social action movements 
conceptualize globalization as a new 
terrain of struggle without jeopardizing 
their collective energies to combat the 
local at the same time — even if that is 
emerging swiftly as a ghetto of the 
global — is the issue before peoples’ poli- 
tics in the latter half of the nineties. In 
an anguished consideration of this prob- 
lematic lies the prospect of the recovery 
of democracy in India. 

In order to regenerate authentic 
social activism in India, we need to over- 
come our libidinal fears and anxieties that 
any full-throated discussion or critique of 
our activism, will only aid and abet the 
Indian state in its active promotion of a 
politics as catastrophe-creation and man- 
agement and its legitimation component 
— in short, the inflation of bystanderism 
in Indiar society. The comforts that the 
Indian state may derive out of such àn 
activist introspection will be truly short- 


‘lived compared with the India-wide 


dialogue on the future of activism's 
own structures of engagement and post- 
ponement. Activism can no longer be in 
today'sIndiaastructureof postponement 
with the globalization/recolonization of 
India. For that will truly mock the legiti- 
macy ofits own structure of engagement. 


En 


Coalition politics 


E 


SRIDHARAN . 


THE next general election is just months 
away. Thereis widespread expectation of 
a hung Parliament and the possibility of 
a coalition and/or minority government. 
This 1s thus an appropriate moment to 
reflect on what one can expect from coa- 
lition politics (including coalition and/or 
minority governments) in India. This 
article looks at the evolution of the Indian 
party system from the standpoint of coa- 
lition theory, comparative experience and 
recent history, to draw out what one can 
realistically expect from coalition politics 
in the Indian context. 

Our focus will be on three issues — 
political stability, a coherent economic 
policy and the management of diversity. 
The recent political history of three minor- 
ity governments at the centre (National 
Front, Chandra Shekhar and Congress, 
June 199 1-December 1993), one of them 
a minority coalition (National Front), 
makes the question even more pressing 
Is a hung Parliament and coalition and/ 
orminority government necessarily unde- 
sirable? Is it not possible that coalition 
politics, more accommodative in charac- 
ter than majoritarian politics, 15 more 
suited to the management ofthe multiple 
diversities of Indian society and polity?Is 


notcoalition politics better suited to build- 
ing consensus on economic policy issües 
and thereby easing their implementation 
without provoking a backlash? Or are 
these illusory possibilities? Is an unstable, 
fractious, short-sighted and short-lived 
government(s) the more likely possibility 
in the event of a hung Parliament? 

We will begin by briefly stating our 
conclusions. Then we will outline how 
we arrived at them with the help of the 
coalition theory literature, comparative 
experience and recent trends in the evo- 
lution of the Indian party system. Our 
conclusions are, baldly, as follows: First, 
coalition governments are likely to be 
better from the point of view of represen- 
tativeness of the diversity of political 
opinion and interests in both the legisla- 
ture as well as the electorate and society 
at large. Second, coalition governments 
are likely to be, in the Indian context, 
unstable and short-sighted and, contrary 
to the optimistic view, unlikely to over- 
come these shortcomings with experience 
and learn to work together. Third, coali- 
tion governments are not likely to be able 
to develop and implement coherent pub- 
lic policies, especially economic policy 


and particularly, continued structural ' 
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adjustment towards an efficient, interna- 
tionally competitive economy. 


T.. first point, that coalition govern- 
ments are likely to be morerepresentative 


, of diversity, is relatively obvious and 


follows from the very nature of the situ- 
ation that necessitates a coalition — a 
minority situation, that is, a situation in 
which no single party gets a majority of 
seats in Parliament. This situation dictates 
an accommodative politics of compro- 
mise and conciliation in which smaller 
parties and less powerful interests poten- 
tially get a voice in government and 
public policy. A greater part of the elec- 
torate can get representation in govern- 
mentthan has been typical inIndia, where 


all Congress majority governments have- 


won a majority of seats on the basis of only 
a plurality of votes, the collective major- 
ity of voters thus finding themselves 
unrepresented in government. This can 
be potentially destabilising in a country 


of great diversities, if some regions or . 


groups feel systematically un— or under- 


* represented. Prolonged exclusion from 


government by such a collective major- 
ity, especially from governments given to 
riding roughshod over the opposition, can 
give rise to frustration and agitational 
politics which make effective governance 
more difficult. 

However, it is important to note that 
the greater representativeness of coalition 
governments is a qualified one under 
plurality-rule (first-past-the-post) elec- 
toral systems like ours. It is distorted by 
the seat-vote disproportion inherent to 
such systems whereby parties with vote 
shares above acertain (varying) threshold 
get over-represented in seats while parties 
falling below a certain (varying) thresh- 
old get under-represented. The legislature 
thus elected reflects this disproportion. 
That is, the greater representativeness 
is primarily with regard to legislatures 
and only distantly to the electorate and 
society at large. 

The second and third points are less 
obvious, more interrelated and based on 
insights derived from theory, comparative 
experience and recent Indian trends. 
Basically, there are two broad classes of 
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coalition theory relevant for our purposes. 
The first are power maximization theories 
and the second are policy-based theories 
of coalition formation and behaviour.! 
Power maximization theories stress the 
maximization of payoffs — that is, power 
and its derivatives — as the key factor in 
coalition formation, ignoring ideological 
and policy affinities as factors. 
Policy-based theories, on the other 
hand, consider such affinities the key to 
the formation of coalitions. Power maxi- 


mization theories, accordingly, predict ' 


minimum winning coalitions, defined as 
a coalition in which each party is indis- 
pensable to the coalition’s winning a 
simple majority of seats, because in such 
coalitions each member’s share of the 
payoff is maximized. This holds, with 
variations, whether one assumes fixed 
(government formation) or variable pay- 
offs, proportionality in sharing the payoff 
or side payments by dominant partners, 
perfect or imperfect information. 


Pics theories predict 
minimum connected winning coalitions. 
That is, coalitions that are composed of 
member parties adjacent on the ideologi- 
cal scale and at least not incompatible on 
major issues, thus minimizing the ideo- 
logical range; and within this limiting 
condition the minimum number of parties 
needed fora majority. Empirical evidence 
from the comparative literature on coali- 
tion politics tends to support policy-based 
theories and hence the importance of 
compatibility for coalition formation and 
even more forcoalition longevity.? About 
two-thirds of majority coalitions in devel- 
oped countries in the post-War period 
have been ideologically connected. This 
is so especially in most European polities 
and in Israel where there are clear ideo- 
logical and social divisions and where 


| Foran example of the first see William H. Riker, 
The Theory of Political Coalitions, Yale University 
Piess, 1962. For the second see Robert Axelrod, 
Conflict of Interest: A Theory of Divergent Goals 
with Applications to Politics, and Abram de Swaan, 
Coalition Theory and Cabinet Formation, 


. Amsterdam: Elsevier Scienufic, 1973 


2 See Gregory Luebbert, ‘Coalition Theories and 
Government Formation in Multi-Party Democra- 
cies’, Comparative Politics, January 1983 


parties identified with particular ideologi- 
cal positions and social constituencies 
have fairly stable support bases. However, 
within these constraints payoff maximi- 
zation plays a powerful behavioural role. 


N either set of theories predicts 
minority governments, minority coali- 
tions or oversized coalitions (coalitions 
with redundant partners, notnecessary for 
amajority). However, it has been shown 
that during 1945-82 over 35 per cent of 
governments in western parliamentary 
democracies have been minority govern- 
ments, including over half the govern- 
ments in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Spain and Canada? And minority govern- 
ments not majority coalitions have been 
the solution to 43 per cent of minority 
situations. Minority governments have 
been shown to be rational solutions from 
the standpoint of both the party or parties 
inthe minority (single-party or coalition) 
government. Meanwhile, those in the 
opposition in specific situations where the 
minority governmentis a near-majority in 
an ideologically divided opposition and/ 
or when opposition parties can get their 
say in policy without assuming govern- 
mental responsibility since the minority 
government is amenable to pressure. 

Similarly, minority coalitions, 
one-third of all minority governments in 
the period concerned, are a rational solu- 
tion if ideological differences militate 
against external supporters participating 
in the government (as in India’s BJP and 
Left-supported National Front in 1989- 
90). Oversized coalitions are a rational 
solution when the effectiveness of policy 
is enhanced by taking on board redundant 
parties (not needed for a majority), or 
when in a plurality-rule electoral system, 
the seat majority of the dominant 
partner(s) in an Oversized coalition 
depends on the vote transfer of the sup- 
porters of the minor partners though 
their seats may not be numerically criti- 
cal in the legislature elected.* 


3. See Kaare Strom, 'Minority Governments in 
Parliamentary Democracies’, Comparative Politi- 
cal Studies, July 1984, for the facts and arguments 
1n the following paragraph. 


4. For example, while the cem has got an absolute 


Another way of looking at power 
' maximization and policy-based theories 
is to divide the motivations of politicians 
or the political cultures of societies into 
‘opportunistic’ and ‘partisan’ politics A 
society’s politics 1s ‘opportunistic’ if the 
pursuit of political office 1s primarily for 
the fruits of office — power and pelf for its 
own sake. ‘Partisan’ politics on the other 
hand, is when the pursuit of office 1s for 
changing public policy in the direction 
desired by the contestant party's ideology 
and social constituency." 


L..... opportunistic parties and 
politicians manipulate policy, when in 
office, to satisfy the largest possible num- 
ber of supporters so as to get re-elected 
Opportunistic politics tends to prevail in 
societies without clear party divisions 
along an ideological scale, such as in 
India's centrist Congress-dominated 
party system, where ideological parties 
such as the left parties and the BIP have 
traditionally played a small role. In soci- 
eties with a clear ideological spectrum 
such as the typical range from far right, 
mainstream conservatives, centre, centre- 
lett (socialist/social democratic) and left 
(communist) parties that prevails in most 
of Europe. politics tends to be about pub- 
lic policy, 1deology and relatively stable 
social constituencies, and hence 'parti- 
san’. Policy too, tends to be partisan, and 
not just about the fruits of office and 
getting re-elected. 

In a coalition situation, power 
maximization theories of coalition forma- 
tion and behaviour would correspond 
with opportunistic politics. Policy-based 
theories, on the other hand. would corre- 
spond with partisan politics, and in turn, 
with societies without or with, respec- 
tively, the kind of clear socio-political and 


majority of seats in West Bengal and Tripura and 
hence, purely technically. there 1s no mimoitty situ- 
ation and no need for a coalition, this seat majority 
1s dependent on the vote uansfer of its lesser part- 
ners and hence a coalition is necessary if it is to get 
1e-elected 


5 Foi a discussion of these terms in the context of 
the political business cycle hterature, see Alberto 
Alesina, ‘Political Models of Macroeconomic 
Policy and Fiscal Reforms’ in Stephan Haggard and 
Steven Webb (eds ). Voting for Reform, New Yoik 
Oxford University Press, 1994 


ideological spectrum that each is associ- 
ated with. Clearly, the Indian situation 
corresponds to a particularly corrupt 
form of opportunistic politics with all 
that that implies for the likely behaviour 
of coalitions. However, there has also 
been growing ideological polarisation 
since 1989 on the issue of secularism 
between the BJ and the rest, And thiseven 
while there appears to be developing a 
growing consensus on the broad direction 
of economic policy, if not on specifics, 
across parties, with even the left parties 


adjusting in practice to the economic- 


reform programme. 

Two more points are necessary 
before discussing the likely behaviour of 
coalitions in India. First, a reality abso- 
lutely critical to coalition behaviour, sta- 
bility and longevity is that any coalition 
is at best asecond-best situation for every 
political party. Each party during the 
coalition’s lifetime will seek to position 
itself to improve its vote and seat share in 
thenextelection. Thus conflictis built into 
both coalition situations and minority 
governments Every coalition will see 
jockeying among its partners for long- 
term electoral gains along with short-term 
maximization of power and its fruits. 


S econd, an equally critical difference 
for both the likelihood as well as the 
behavioural characteristics of coalition 
governments is the different implications 
of proportional representation and plural- 
ity-rule electoral systems. In the former 
systems, parties get seats in proportion 
totheir votes. These systems, likein most 
of continental Europe, Scandinavia and 
Israel, tend to throw up coalition govern- 
ments since no party gets half the votes 
necessary for half the seats. These coali- 
tions at least tend to be fairly stable. This 
is partly because in the inevitable jockey- 
ing for increased vote share in the next 
election, the partner parties need not fear 
that a swing will dramatically reduce their 
seat strength due to the proportionality 
ruleand the improbability of hugeswings. 

However, the implications of the 
plurality-rule electoral system is quite 
different. In these, due to the seat-vote 
disproportion, a plurality suffices for a 


legislative majority and hence coalitions 
tend to be rare This is a commonplace 
observation. What we need to note is the 
further implication forpolitical behaviour 
in the event of a coalition. Here the 
dynamic is quite different. While there 
will be the inevitable competition for 
long-term electoral gains (increased-vote 
share) as well as short-term power maxi- 
mization, competition and suspicion 
among the coalition partners is likely to 
be much more intense because a small 
swing in popular support can hugely 
increase or alternatively decimate a 
party in terms of seats. This would mean 
potentially either putting it in power on 
its own or destroying any chance of it 
being in the government. 


i n such a situation, coalitions, and 
minority governments, will tend to be 
unstable, with strong incentives for part- 
ners.or external supporters who perceive 
themselves to be losing out to terminate 
the arrangement, to be rapacious in maxi- 
mizing their immediate gains from office 
or constantly blackmail the government 
about withdrawal of support. Thus the 
instability and short lives of coalitions in 
plurality-rule systems is due to a struc- 
tural characteristic of such systems notto 
human failings or cultural factors. 
Looking at India in the light of 
the above theorising and comparative 
experience and in the light of the recent 
evolution of its party system and its past 
experience of coalition and minority gov- 
ernment, we derive our second and third 
conclusions stated at the outset. Coalition 
and minority governments in India, in the 
centre and the states, have been notori- 
ously unstable and short-lived. The Janata 
party government, though technically a 
single party, was in effect a fractious 
coalition, and broke up in two years. The 
Charan Singh government collapsed 
before it could win the confidence of 
Parliament and remained a caretaker 
government for the remaining months of 
its existence. The National Front minor- 
ity coalition government collapsed 
and split within a year and the splinter 
Chandra Shekhar minority government 
lasted only a few months. The present 
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Congress government remained a minor- 
ity government for two-and-a-half years 
until it gained a majority through the tra- 
ditional route of defections in stages. 


T. record in the states is not essen- 
tially different. From 1977-1995 of the 
74 nfinority situations that arose in state 
assemblies, it is significant that only 
31 arose as a result of elections while as 
many as 43 arose because of party splits 
or defections, an indicatorofthe weakness 
of party identification and opportunistic 
politics. Of these 74 minority situations 
no coalition or minority government 
could be cobbled together in 15, all in 
minority situations arising out of splits 
or defections, the assembly having to be 
dissolved and fresh elections held. As 
many as 9 were resolved by engineering 
defections to achieve a majority at the 
outset 28 coalition and 22 minority gov- 
ernments including minority coalitions, 
were the solutions in the remaining 50 
minority situations. However, out of 
these only 11 lasted their full term, (not 
counting those cyrrently serving but not 
yet having completed their term) out of 
which 8 were ideologically connected 


policy-based Left Front coalitions in ' 


states characterized by partisan politics 
along a left-right divide rather than the 
more usual Indian pattern of opportunis- 
tic politics, namely, WestBengal, Tripura 
and Kerala The remaining 39 either col- 
lapsed ahead of term and ended up,under 
President's Rule and eventually, fresh 
elections, or became transformed into 
majority governments before their term 
by the device of detections, or atter the 
1985 Anti-Detection law, by splits fol- 
lowed by mergers of splinter groups with 
the ruling party or parties. 

Thus therecord atthe centre and the 
states confirms the argument made earlier 
thatcoalitions and minority governments 
would tend to be unstable. They have 
typically been seen as stopgap arrange- 
ments until such time as defections or 
splits followed by mergers can beinduced 
so as to gain a majority This is because 
party identification in India 1s so weak 
both among politicians and voters and 
because parties lack well-deftned social 
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bases. Such defections and splits would be 
unusual in most European democracies 
becauseof well-defined party ideologies, 
policy onentations and relatively stable 
social constituencies. This is all the more 
the case in the post- 1989 period of con- 
siderable electoral volatility with seismic 
shifts in the formerly stable Congress- 
dominated party system. 


T instability and short life of 


coalitions and minority governments can 
also be traced to the history of centrist 
politics dominated by an umbrella Con- 
gress party and the absence of clear ideo- 
logical divides between major parties 
except for those at the ends of the spec- 
trum. This removes ideological and policy 
barriers to defectrons, splits and mergers. 
Taken together with the dominance of 
opportunistic politics — the pursuit of 
power rather than partisan policy goals — 
and the ubiquity of corruption, there are 
few barriers to splitting other parties and 
absorbing the splinter groups to acquire 
a majority. Recent events in Gujarat 
have demonstrated that even supposedly 
disciplined and ideological parties like 
the BJP are becoming increasingly prone 
to opportunistic politics. : 

In such a political culture the 
imperatives of the plurality-rule system 
intensify these tendencies by greatly 
increasing the intensity of suspicion 
among coalition partners. This would 
impose short-term time horizons and 
increase incentives for short-term maxi- 
mization of gains from office. The situa- 
tion would be greatly exacerbated by the 
fact that in India, most major states will 
have elections during a parliamentary 
term, intensifying political competition. 
Therefore, theory, comparative experi- 
ence and the recent record force one to 
the pessimistic conclusion that in the 
Indian context, coalition and/or minority 
governments would tend to be unstable 
and short-lived 

Lastly, as for the likely impact of 
coalition and/or minority governments on 
coherent public policy, especially eco- 
nomic policy, the implications are clear 
from the above discussion. A high degree 
of suspicion of coalition partners/external 


supporters, expectations of short-lived 
governments and general uncertainty 
contributes to the shortening of time 
horizons and incentives for short-term 
maximization. These are notconduciveto 
the undertaking ofa long-term policy per- 
spective needed for coherent economic 
and social policies ofthe kind that are part 
of an economic reform programme.‘ 

This is because the structural adjust- 
ment strategy currently being followed has 
a cost-benefit structure in which the costs 
tend to be upfront, assured and concentrated 
on relatively organised interests. This can 
lead to agitational politics while the ben- 
efits, ifthe programme works, are deferred, 
uncertain and diffused over society as a 
whole rather than clearly concentrated on 
certain groups. All this makes it difficultto 
muster a support coalition of interests for 
such a programme. 


F. a coalition government to under- 
take an economic and social policy pack- 
age that has short-term political costs but 
only long-term gains will be very difficult, 
butnotimpossible. Afterall,the Narasimha 
Rao government was a minority govern- 
ment from mid-1991 to end-1993. A coa- 
litron and/or minority government can 
conceivably undertake a politically difficult 
economic programme in the post-election 
*honeymoon' period when no one wants a 
fresh election. However, with the impend- 
ing advent of state assembly elections 
somewhere or other during a parliamentary 
term, competition will intensify not only 
between the government and opposition 
parties but even among coalition partners 
or between governing and external support- 
ing parties. This will tend to push policy 
not only towards paralysis, incoherence 
and ad hoc measures, but even to fiscally 
irresponsible competitive populism, or to 
competitive militancy/communalism of 
various stripes. 

There are, however, certain mea- 
sures that would aid the stability of 





6 There is some evidence, too voluminous to cite 
here, from developed countries that coalition gov- 
ernments tend to to allow prolonged periods of 
fiscal 1mbalance leading to the accumulation of 
1elatively high debt/GNP ratios compared to single- 
party governments, which typically react faster to 
prevent persistent deficits 


coalition and minority governments such 

, 8s publicly announced coalition pacts 
negotiated in detail that spell out the 
positions of each partner on issues and 
their mutual obligations'and responsibili- 
ties Thís has been the case in Germany, 
for example,'the negotiation process 
sometimes taking weeks. In the case of 
minority governments, there can be simi- 
lar pacts between the governing party/ 
parties and theexternal supporting parties, 
with explicitly conditioned support and 
policy compromises spelt out publicly in 
detail. This is so in many European and 
Scandinavian countries 

Such pacts reduce uncertainty, let 
the government know what to expect in 
case it attempts a particular course of 
action and extend the time horizons of 
both the government and the opposition. 
These have the effect ot making substan- 
tive minority governments (those that 
have to negotiate support from issue to 
issue) into merely formal minority gov- 
ernments that have a clear idea of what 
they can and cannot do In India, all coa- 
lition and minority governments have 
been ot the substantive variety, negotiat- 
ing supportfrom issuetoissue During the 
National Front government, weekly meet- 
ings were held between the prime minis- 
ter and the top leaders of the BJP and Left 
Front This 1s very far from a coalition 
pact of the German kind 

The European model of coalition 
pacts tends to implicitly assume clearly 
articulated party positions along the ideo- 
logical spectrum as well as agreements 
(historically among the non-communist 
parties, at least) on fundamentals of the 
political system. In Indiathereare neither 
clearly differentiated policy positions nor 
agreements on even such fundamentals as 
secularism. Therefore, even such devices 
to ensure the stability ot coalition and 
minority governments have the odds 
stacked against them. On the issue of 
the likely stability, longevity and policy 
capacity of coalition-and/or minority 
governments tn India, therefore, one is 
forced to conclude from looking at Indian 
politics through the prism of theory, com- 
parative experience and our own recent 
political history that the prospects do not 
look good. 


The mid-nineties - 


AMARESH MISHRA 


APPARENTLY, 1995 was no different 
from other years of the ongoing decade. 
There were no earthshaking political 
events and the social scene continued to 
present the same trends with some spice 
added here and there. In short, the theatre 
of culture remained hard pressed for a 
truly great drama. 

In no other year of the 1990s has 
there been such a clear disjunction 
between form and content, appearance 
and reality, what went on at the surface 
and what simmered underneath than in 
1995. The great enigma of the year is not 
that the really important events took place 
away from the limelight, but that they 
were there for everyone to see, whether 
Princess Diana’s interview, the closure of 
the federal government in the USA fora 
few days or the strange marriage of the BSP 
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with the Bip. However, what was really 
baffling was the cover of inanity over the 
momentous and a perplexing lack of cog- 
nition about the impact of trends and 
events. The ‘averageness’ of'95 lay thus 
1n its perception and not in its happening._ 
This ts all the more intriguing given that 
if ever a year gave signals for the future, 
it was 1995 Indeed, its very conformism 
and predictability has hidden a ‘second 
dimension' where past trends are being 
summed up while a generational change 
isunderway, marking the real onsetof the 
'90s as a distinct ‘theme’ and ‘mood’ 


l. India, '95 marked the beginning of 
the end of old-style centrist politics: The 
process was complex and uneven but 
trends in the politically crucial state of 
U.P. were ominous intimations Here, the 
process which had bedevilled Indian 
politics for the last few years — caste poli- 
tics — showed definite signs of petering 
out. This factor had emerged in the late 
80s and early '90s with the promise of a 
new social and political equation, capable 
of stretching the traditional-liberal- 
oppositional framework of reforms 
without any radical change in the socio- 
economic system, which would provide 
an alternative to the Congress and the 
BJP. It-soon saw an alliance of the sp and 
BSP occupy power in U.P amidst predic- 
tions of its durability and unbeatability, at 
least for some time 

But reality had willed something 
else and the equation collapsed after a 
mere two years. More importantly, it was 
exposed as an opportunistic combine, 
interested in the spoils of power and the 
maintenance of the status quo 

Between them, the BsP and the sp 
actually summed up some important 
factors: decades of oppositional politics 
in U.P and the limits of the oBc-Dalit 
politics in the Hind: belt and the future ori- 
entation of political trends. Seen closely, 
the sP-BSP phenomena was the most radi- 
cal extension on a traditional and liberal 
plank of oppositional polifics which it 
had sought since the '60s. This had 
invoked traditional categories like caste, 
community — even if for rhetorical pur- 
poses — working within the established 
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parameters ot parliamentary politics and 
achieving a change in political power 
through shifting the balance of dominant 
power groups. It also involved steering 
clear of the left or to include it as a junior 
partner at a later stage. 


B. the sp-BsP combine turned out to 
be a combination of the neo-rich from 
amongst the backward castes and Dalits, 
interested in taking over all the attributes 
of Brahminical politics and culture in a 
more rabid form. This is why it faltered 
on the issue of democratic rights, was 
blatant in its perusal of graft, corruption 
and economic mismanagement, and 
turned anti-communalism on its head by 
openly proclaiming a Hindu plank. The 
final betrayal was its alliance with the BJP. 
What the experiment proved was that a 
section of the middle forces in Indian 
politics are now fully co-opted in the sta- 
tus quo and that the centrist agenda 
needs to be radically overhauled if itis to 
retain its relevance. 

This has become more pressing 
because 1995 decisively marked the 
growing marginalisation of centrism at 
the national level. The Janata Dal was 
reduced to a non-entity in U.P., and V.P. 
Singh to a fading voice in Indian politics. 
What is more, a perceptible right wing 
shift accompanied the co-option of the 
erstwhile centrist forces in the dominant 
status quo. In U.P., the Bp gained from the 
misdemeanours of the BsP while else- 
where it was helped by the vacillations of 
George Fernandes and his faction of the 
Samata Party. The Congress, with its 
swing towards the new economic policy, 
had shed its centrism long ago, preferring 
to maintain a centrist posture for tactical 
reasons alone. 

Clearly, centrism will have to 
redefine itself and take a right-ward or a 
left-ward shift. In U.P itself, the other 
backward caste forces have either joined 
the BJP or are looking for a more radical 
alternative, like the CPI-ML, after the 
splitting of the sP-BSP combine and the 
social equation of Yadavas-Dalits- 
Muslims that composed it. Mulayam 
Singhisalsoon the lookout for an alliance 
with the left forces and 1s springing away 


from a caste based agenda to a left- 
democratic one. 
The failure of the sP-BsP plank has 
prompted re-thinking on the communal 
, issue. It is now felt that religious funda- 
mentalism cannot be fought by invoking 
traditional categories like caste or a libe- 
ral form of a tolerant Hindu religion. 
Mulayam had tried both options: he pro- 
jected the Yadavs as a protector of , 
Muslims and himself as a true Hindu. A 
large section of the liberal intelligentsia 
were actually taken in by the idea of a 
*true, Sanatani Hindu' combating rabid 
Hindutvaand began investing their hopes 
on him. What they forgot was that the 
Yadavas have been the best protectors of 
the Brahmins in U.P., and that publicly 
proclaiming himself a Hindu would only 
strengthen the making of a Hindu mind- 
set whith lies at the base of communalism. 
He also chose to deliberately ignore the 
cardinal fact that communalism can be 
combated only through modern catego- 
ries, beyond communitarian identities, 
which place the burden of society and 
nation on the individual. 


T.. developments in U.P. also 
sharpened the debate about the nature 
and possibilities of a third front in 
national politics. With the crisis of the 
centrist plank, those advocating the 
coming together of pro-Mandal forces, 
like the sP, BsP, Janata Dal and other par- 
ties of the traditional opposition, found 
themselves hard-pressed to push the old 
agenda of pitting the backward caste and 
Dalit forces against the Congress and the 
BJP. TheDalit-oBc phenomenon has itself 
split along class, economic and social 
lines, bringing to an end the high point of 
the Mandal phase in Indian politics. 
For a new politics which can 
empower the poor and downtredden or 
even develop the assertion of the new 
social forces, the onus is now on uniting 
the poor of these sections on a platform 
which offers more than just power 
wielded by their nouveau riche cousins. 
Needless to add, this platform must 
include issues like land reforms, mini- 
mum wages, self-respect, eradication of 
Brahminism and feudalism. If not, old- 


style centnst politics is unlikely to arouse 
the desired response: people want action, 
not mere talk, and a fight on real issues, 
not glib assurances in a period when the 
structural crisis of society has deepened 
and idealism has all but faded. The right 
may derivesome mileagefrom this weak- 
ness of centrism as it has been more 
concrete and decisive in handling matters 
and issues, In time, '95 may turn out to be 
the year that showed that the middle 
ground of Indian politics is being slowly 
eroded. From now on we will see either 
a shift towards a more right wing agenda 
or a radicalisation of some aspects of 
the polity, or both. 


E.. the Supreme Court, in its recent 
judgmentonShiv Sena petitions, thought 
itfitto define Hinduism or Hindutva as a 
way of life, a tacit sanction to the theoreti- 
cal build up of the right wing in India It 
does seem that a large section of the 
Indian elite are veering around to the view 
that religion is a necessary lever of social 
and secular lite. If anything, this implies 
that the ideology ot communal fascism 
has a new social legitimacy when its 
political might is pruned. Whether or not 
the BJP captures power there is areal threat 
of adeeper communalisation, or of events 
taking a conservative-reactionary turn 
whichcan be exploited by any other party, 
including the Congress 

The impending danger has caught 
many secularists unawares, especially 
those who never distanced themselves 
from the effects of religious influences 
at the political and social level. They had 
followed the Hindu-Muslim bhai-bhai 
or the Sarvadharma Sambhava brand 
of secularism, believing that India is a 


land of tolerance, that Hinduism is a > 


way of life. This is now being turned in 
favour of anti-secularists and rank 
communalists by institutions like the 
judiciary, once the pillar of centrist secu- 
larism. Saying that Hinduism is Indian 
culture is transposing what has become a 
practising, ritualistic religion — and what 
actually is Brahminism —as the culture of 
a land which has not only seen diverse 
streams coming from outside, but non- 
Brahminical impetuses from within. 


More importantly, it means taking out 
religion from the closet and rolling back 
the this-worldly, scientific and practical 
trends of the modern era 


Q. hindsight, it would be difficult 
to expect what V.P. Singh pulled off in 
1989 — talking about the nght to work, 
grassroots democracy; in short, radical 
democratic issues from an ehtist, liberal 
plank, which depends on the support of 
those with little interest in democracy or 
liberalism. So, either centrism will die a 
slow death or revive itself through a 
re-evaluation. Perhaps the agenda will 
shift from acentre-left opposition politics 
toa left-centre one, where the left will take 
over the leadership of the centrist forces 
in ideology and issues in order to give it 
a more radical thrust. This will mean the 
evolution of anew agenda of land reforms, 
the right to work, democratic rights, 
opposition to the NEP, federalism and 
very crucially the involvement of all 
streams of opposition in a new radical 
politics. It would imply building an 
alternative not through AJGAR Or MAJGAR, 
but struggling forces stretched from 
Andhra Pradesh to Nagaland and from 
Kashmir to Tamil Nadu: social and 
political groups active on human rights, 
environment, women's issues, national- 
ism and radical struggles. 

There is a vast reservoir of these 
forces active at the grassroot level and so 
far there has been no similar force with the 
vision and tenacity to construct a main- 
stream politics on such a basis. The mid- 
1990s have been trendsetters in that they 
have demonstrated once and for all that 
grassrootefforts or amovemental impulse 
based on the rejection of t'e mainstream 
political space will not work. Witness the 
crisis of many grassroot forces who made 
their mark in the ’80s like the PwG. At the 
same time, it has shown the ineffective- 
ness of mainstream parliamentrism. 
Indeed, the space which it has left open is 
a very open one and only the left appears 
capable of bridging the gap. Orof under- 
standing and tapping the potentral of the 
new forces that will make their presence 
felt in the subsequent years of the 1990s: 
women, students, rural and urban poor 


and the middle classes. In short, of mov- 


ingaway from atolerant, mildly religious . 


and soft secularism to a radical one. 

Similar indications are coming in 
from abroad as well. In the coming elec- 
tionsto the Russian Parliament, the Com- 
munist Party of Russia looks set either to 
win or atleast do well. This 1s because of 
arenewed assertion of the working class, 
a social force that was almost written off 
from the face of history in the 1980s. 
Behind theriseof the Russian Communist 
Party lies the rising aspiration of the work- 
ing people; the same factor that is behind 
the rise of the right-wing in Europe. 


A much subtler, cultural process is 
also underway, the defining marks of 
which have yet to be etched out. Indica- 
tions were available from the early '90s, 
but it is only in'95 that a decisive shift is 
being witnessed. In India, the year was 
celebrated as a return to family values, 
with films like HAHK (Hum aapke hain 
kaun?) and ppu (Dilwale dulhania 
le jayange). These did away with even 
the conventional daring of the Bombay 
hero and heroine and extolled, almost 
obsessively, the virtues of self-sacrifice 
and obeisance to tradition. 

But more than a return to ancient 
tradition, it is an invocation (or imposi- 
tion) of its ritualistic and outworn aspects 
on a modern setting; both the films have 
a contemporary urgency where tradition 
is being redefined to suit present condi- 
tions. In Hindi films, when lovers parted 
company or sacrificed themselves, it was 
because of forced circumstances or to 
avoid hurting someone, or by accident. In 
both these films, the lovers have none of 
these eonsiderations but choose to 
observe tradition, just for the sake of it. It 
is this combination of freedom and unrea- 
son that is unique, for it shows that tradi- 
tion has no base and is being revived as 
an obligatory force, which, by this very 
redefinition, is inherently repressive. So 
itis areturn not to tradition but to a repres- 
sive tradition, of families with a neo-rich 
Bania-Brahminical slant, different-from 
the liberal-Hindu middle class of yore 
which carried the virtues of a humanised 
tradition. 
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On the other hand, '95 saw films 
like Rangeela, where agatn there is no 
humanist family of yore, the last remnants 
of which are found in Maniratnam's 
Bombay. Rangeela's family is devoid of 
theobservance of rituals, or admonitions 
to daughters. The elders are more like 
friends, the daughter is free todo what she 
likes without an Indira Gandhi sort of 
mother—modern on the surface butstern, 
feudal and matriarchal at the core — to 
guide her. Rangeela presents the other 
side of the fast-growing Indian middle 
class, uninterested in old-style centrism or 
values but which has yet to evolve its own 
cultural and political affiliations. What it 
is doing, however, is discarding the ‘old’ 
—rituals, clothes, temperance, or whatever 
comes in the way of practical reality. 
Interestingly, much of this is happening 
beyond the pale of the established set of 
intellectuals, who are part of the ‘old’ 
middle classes. 


R.... actually fails in portraying 
what it set out to, deciding to compromise 
in the best traditions of Hindi cinema. But 
in cities, Indian homes and ‘old’ middle 
class families, values and traditions are 
slowly disintegrating and propping them 
up has become more a facade, necessary 
to hide self-interest, status and decadence 
~ something which even a TV soap like 
Swabhiman portrays. In fact, such dual- 
ism is a major theme, not only in India but 
worldwide Many scandals, from Italy to 
South Korea and Japan, involve figures 
who have followed the path of mixing 
tradition with liberalism. They held the 
image of good family men with one foot 
inside and one outside the family. In the 
’90s, it has become impossible to sustain 
such hypocrisy. Many hallowed institu- 


tions came crashing down, whether the: 


respectable British Barings Bank, or the 
once respected universities, medical 
colleges and bureaucratic institutions in 
India. In 1995, the phenomenon which 


. began with the exposure of scandals in 


Italy in the early "90s, spread to include 
nearly all parts of the world. In Great 
Britain, the sympathy for Diana and her 
unabashed acceptance of infidelity as a 


“normal way of life showed that people 
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were ready for a new morality and that 
many institutions —the British monarchy, 
for instance — are being tolerated simply 
because there is no other alternative. 


S uw. the social effects of the 
ageoftechnological revolution and infor- 
mationexplosion are beginning to be felt. 
Theconceptofthe superrich has changed: 
itis no longer the Sultan of Brunei but the 
computer wizard, Bil! Gates who is the 
richest-man in the world. This wealth, 
however, is indifferent about itself and no 
one seems to care about it either. Simi- 
larly, the aura of several ‘greats’ is fading: 
whether cinema, film stars, great figures 
of the pastor family values In India, there 
was a resurgence of a debate on Tagore 
and the Bengali renaissance, and in the 
closed atmosphere of the Hindi belt — 
where it was almost taboo to criticise lit- 
erary trends on their own turf — there were 
heated debates on thelegacy ofthe Hindi- 
belt renaissance at leading literary plat- 
forms. There were calls for a rupture 
"from the legacy of the renaissance's per- 
sistent failure to evolve a distinct version 
of the ‘modern’ in the Hindi belt, even in 
the works of Premchand, Nirala and 
Muktibodh, and break decisively from 
the contours of Hindu-Brahminical 
tradition and aesthetics. 

Atthe same time, the intelligentsia 
questioned whether we have missed out 
in negating the modern current of Indo- 
Persianism and Urdu literature, running 
from Amir Khusro to Wajid Ali Shah. 
At another Jevel, questions were raised 
about the achievements and limitations 
of the post-independence generation of 


Indian artists and intellectuals. This * 


reached a culmination with the definite 
categorisation ofpeoplelike M.F Husain 
andIrfan Habib as outdated in their style, 
concerns and methodology Even the 
generation of the '60s and the '70s, with 
their parallel cinema, were notspared, and 
many of their symbols, pro-people con- 
cerns and valorization of marginal figures, 
was criticized as being artificial. 

A survey conducted in Bangalore, 
onissues of fashion and lifestyle, revealed 
that everyday attitudes are changing. It 
reported that what 1s being termed as a 


renewed respectability for arranged mar- 
rlages is actually more prevalent in the 
older age group than the young. More- 
over, what seems a favourable attitude 
amongst the young, is actually an uncon- 
cern about marriage itself. The youth now 
desire to lead an individual life, based on 
a scepticism of arranged marriages and 
old style love. The survey found that tastes 
are changing from the emotional, simple, 
and the human aspect of things, to conflict, 
wackiness and thrill. The emphasis is now 
on consistency and style, which presents 
aman or a woman as a person standing up 
— not as a victim. 


M any Hollywood films, even Hindi 
film songs of obscure origins, are now free 
of morality and border on pure fun, sen- 
suality and frank sex. There is a tendency 
to appreciate the sentimental and the 
detached simultaneously, provided they 
possess ‘attitude’ — something beyond 
form and content. For many of the respon- 
dents in the survey, Alisha Chinai’s Made 
in India, which topped the charts, was not 
the main attraction. Their choice lay with 
a new Indian pop band’s (Oorja) compi- 
lation of old Hindi film songs rendered 
with attitude. This is an approach which 
is fast becoming the leitmotif of a new 
generation keen on understanding tradi- 
tion by bringing out its buried, sensual 
aspects. 

The cultural pictureis still hazy, but 
indications are that institutions like mar- 
riage, old-style love are slowly losing 
their appeal. The focus is on the self: aself 
in need of an identity and a redefinition 
of many things past. Masters of post- 
modernism like Focault, Derrida or the 
gurus of kitsch art are now being viewed 
as old-fashioned, eclectic and even sen- 
timental fuddy-duddies for all their nihil- 
ism. A young Indian friend, studying in 
the USA, told me (ina veiled reference to 
Focault): ‘If you are despairing, be indul- 
gent about despair, there is no point in 
being intellectual aboutit. And if one does 
get intellectual, it should be to enlighten 
despair, not to reinforce it with a bleak 
picture.’ So before you write off the '90s 
as an age without character, put that in 
your pipe and smoke it. 


ITIS not something that most of us are too 
keen to accept but whichever way you 
look atit, there can be no denying that the 
BIP dominated the political agenda in 
1995. The party'srespectableshowing in 
Karnataka, its victory (in alliance with the 
Shiv Sena) in Maharashtra, its ouster of 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and its grand 
success in the U P. municipal elections — 
all served as reminders of the party's 
advancing electoral prospects. By the 
endofthe year, most people were predict- 
ing one of three outcomes in next year's 
Lok Sabha polls: the BJP would form the 
government; it would be part of a ruling 
coalition with the Congress; or all other 
parties would come together t5 keep the 
BJP out of power. All three scenarios 
hinged on the BJP 


Nor did the BJP step out of the | 


headlines. Union Home Minister S.B. 
Chavan arrived in Bombay to felicitate 
the BJP-Shiv Sena government, blithely 
1gnoring the howls of protest that this 
evoked. He did the same thing for the BJP 
government in Delhi. When Congress- 
men protested, Chavan, who is Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao's closest friend 


Shall the lotus bloom? 


VIR SANGHVI 


in the cabinet, could only grin conterttedly 
lending to speculation that his activities 
had been sanctioned by Rao who wanted: 
to keep alive the prospect of a Congress- 
BJP coalition 

Within the BJP, opinion began 
swinging around to coalition politics of 
some sort. The ideologically-driven style 
of L.K. Advani fell into disrepute as the 
Gujarat government nearly fell because 


of a revolt against Advani's protege. 


Narendra Modi. In other states including 
Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh, similar 
revolts took place, albeit on a smaller 
scale. All of this kept the sup in the heud- 
lines. As the year ended, the party seemed 
ready to ditch L.K. Advani's Ram- 
dominated agenda; its consensus man 
Atal Behari Vajpayee had re-emerged as 
the Supreme Leader and the search for 
new issues had been launched in earnest. 

The way things were going, it was 
hard to rule out the prospect of a BIE gov- 
ernmentatthecentrein 1996— the party's 
original target. But it was as clear that 
the smooth rise to power that had taken 
place between 1987 and 1998-was nowa 
thing of the past. This avatar of the BJPmay 
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well be on the ascendant but it is a very 
different ascent and many of the old 
certainties are now dead. 


I. is hard to say exactly when things 
went wrong or at the very least, began to 
change for Advani’s BiP. But for reasons 
of convenience, it seems best to take 
the demolition of the Babri Masjid on 
6 December 1992 as the turning point. 
Nearly everybody you now talk to will 
tell you how he guessed that the demoli- 
tion was imminent. But the truth is that 


few people had any idea that the Kar 
. sevaks would go so far. Certainly. nobody 


was aware that the sangh parivar had 
brought along a squad of storm troopers 
in yellow bandannas who had been trained 
in the craft of demolition and who actu- 
ally brought the Masjid down. 

Justas nobody accurately predicted 


‘the demolition, nobody correctly pre- 


dicted the public response. The hard-core 
RSS activists may have been delighted 
but L K. Advani regarded the act as a 
practical mistake and the rest ot the BIP 
leadership immediately went on the 
defensive. So great was the public outrage 
that the conventional wisdom was that 
the demolition represented a major set- 
back for the party. 

In a matter of days, this view 
reversed itself. When Advani wasarrested 
and the BJPstate governments dismissed, 
the conventional wisdom underwent a 
radical overhaul Now it was said that 
the government had over-reacted and 
handed the advantage to the BJP. The 
change 1n perception is most noticeable 
in Advani's own statements. He started 
out by apologizing for the demolition, 
wenton toexplain it, shifted to defending 
it and. then two months after the event 
actually tried to take the credit for it An 
act of unparalleled historical vandalism 
had now become. in Advani's words, ‘the 
will of Ram’ 

Advanr’s statements reflected what 
everybody else in the sangh parivar felt 
once the shock of the first week had worn 
off. The BiP genuinely believed that the 
demolition of the Babri Masjid, far trom 
being a setbaek to the party, was actually 
the stepping-stone to power. It reckoned 
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that the closet Hindu communalists had 
finally decided to come out and applaud 
the parivar's assertion of Hindu pride. 
Many writers and commentators 
sympathetic to the BJP tried to analyse 
the public mood. Some explained that 
Hindus-had become so fed-up of being 
kicked around by the secular establish- 
ment that they were driven to support 
direct, extreme action. Perhaps the best 
articulation of this view came in the 
writings of Swapan Dasgupta in The 
Telegraph and Sunday. Dasgupta disap- 


proved of the demolition but he had no ` 


doubts that it was popular within the coun- 

try at large: ‘ask your neighbour if you 

don’t believe me,’ he told his readers. 
But Dasgupta, like the sangh 


parivar, had a problem. People who were 


horrified by the demolition did ask their 
neighbour. And they were reassured to 
find that their neighbour was as horrified. 
The parivar had simply got it wrong. 
Contrary to what it believed the demoli- 
tion was not universally popular. In fact 
it contributed to the death of one avatar 
of the BJP. 


O ne of the cornerstones of the BJP 
worldview is that all political discourse 
in the Indian media is dominated by 
pseudo secularists who never gave the BJP 
position the benefit of any analysis and 
dismiss Hindu conceinsandinterests The 
party's real supporters therefore are not 
Journalists or intellectuals or any of the 
subscribers to Senunar. Its supportcomes 
from a silent majority of Hindus who are 
fed up with the political horse-trading that 
goes on in the name of secularism Obvi- 
ously, this view is hopelessly paranoid. 
But intellectual honesty demands that 
we concede that the BJP's distinction 
between the hard secularism of the intel- 
lectual elite and the soft secularism of 
the silent majority is not without merit. 

The vast majority of Hindus are 
secular but it would be foolish to deny 
that they were perturbed by the manner 
in which Indian politicians appealed to 
the lowest common denominator in the 
minorities ın an effort to win votes. They 
were appalled by the trips made by Indira 
Gandhiand V.P. Singh tothe Shahi Imam 


of Deihi’s Jama Masjid to secure fatwas 
1n favour of their political parties. And 
they were concerned by the insistence of 
the Muslim leadership on framing its 
political agenda in terms of emotive reli- 
giousissues: the nght to pay maintenance 
to divorced women, the right to ban The 
Satanic Verses and other such acts 

The intellectual elite believed ina 
hard secularism in which every kind of 
Hindu religious practice was termed 
medieval or obscurantist while Islamic 
religious practices from polygamy to an 
opposition to birth control, were justified 
in the name of secularism. Inevitably, 
this led to a Hindu backlash. Perfectly 
reasonable people who had never 
harboured a communal thought began 
to wonder why Indian secularism was 
unfair to Hindus-Hence the BJP' s famous 
question to the silent majority: Do you 
wantto betreated as second classcitizens 
in your own country? 

When the demolition of the Babri 
Masjid was greeted with loud protests, 
the BjP made the mistake of assuming 
that those protests came only from the 
‘pseudo-secular’ elite. The silent majo- 
rity, it was convinced, was silently 
cheering. 

That proved to be a major miscal- 
culation 


S... intellectuals who seek to 
explain the rise of the BJP from 1987/8 
onward tend to do so in terms of the 
communalization of Hindu society. 
The flaw with this approach is that 
it requires you to accept that the average 
BIP voter is communal and that each vote 
for the sangh parivar is a communal act. 
No doubt, there is a communal if not fas- 
cist, core to the BJP support base. But it is 
amajor injustice to term all those who vote 
for the BJP as communal. Many people 
vote for the party because there is no 
option. If you live in Maharashtra or 
Madhya Pradesh and want to vote against 
the Congress, then who can you vote for 
apart from the BJP? And many others 
support the BJP not because they hate 
Muslims and want to send them back to 
Pakistan butbecause they believe thatthe 
secular establishment has gone too far in 


what they see as ‘appeasement of minori- 
ties’ and wish to redress the balance. 
Ultimately, it is this silent majority 
that will determine whether the BJP comes 
*to power. And even if it does assume 
oftice, it will be the views of this silent 
“majority that will determine what kind of 
party the Bip becomes: the Ram brigade 
led by Advani or the more moderate 
grouping cheered by Vajpayee. 


| t was Karan Singh who once memora- 
bly remarked that the Ayodhya movement 
startled him because it negated the femi- 
nine aspect of the Ram legend; Sita’s role 
had been reduced to nothingness. The 
notion of a macho, militant Hinduism 
struck him as alien to the basis of the 
religion, it represented, he suggested, a 
semitization of Hinduism. At the time, 
few people paid much attention to his 
characterization. But in retrospect, he 
seems to have got it right. The essential 
difference between Hinduism and the 
religions that emerged out of the Middle 
East—Islam and Christianity for instance 
— is that there is no notion of becoming 
God's soldiers. Christians fought the 
Crusades to reclaim the Holy Land from 
infidels and Jihad is an integral part of 
Islamic tradition. But Hindus tend to 
look within rather than without 
Conversion, so much a part of the 


Christian and Islamic way, plays virtually ' 


no role in Hinduism and there is no 
organised clergy. Critics have therefore 
complained about the effete nature of 
the religion but its defenders have seen 
the feminine aspect of Hinduism as 
being crucial to its survival. 

Swami Vivekananda has lately 
emerged as one of the rss’s great heroes. 
But much of what he says, while appear- 
ing to boost the parivar's case, actually 
damns it. Vivekananda said of Islam that 
conversions by thesword were wrong and 
could not be defended. But he argued that 
Hinduism's great strength was thatathou- 
sand years after the forcible conversions 
of Hindus had begun, the dici: contin- 
ued to flourish. 

So farso good. This much conforms 
to the Rss view. But Vivekananda went 
further. He opposed those who said that 


they believed in tolerance of other reli- 
gions. ‘What is tolerance?’ he asked. 
‘Tolerance means that Lam right and you 
are wrong and [still tolerate you. But who 
are we to say that any religion is superior 
to the other? Hinduism does not believe 
in tolerance. It believes in acceptance It 
accepts that there are other religions but 
1s not threatened by them." 

.  Thenssviewofthe worldisclearly 
that Islam is a threat. It inclines more to 
the tolerance-view of Hinduism rather 
than Viyekananda’s ‘acceptance’ pre- 
scription. Itagrees with Vivekanandathat 
conversion by the sword is wrong but it 
does not see that the only reason why 


. Hinduism survived theonslaughtofIslam 


is because it accepted other religions 
without trying to fight them or claiming 
to tolerate them. s 


T... is more. Vivekananda was 
worried by the destruction of temples in 
Kashmir and made an on-the-spot visit. 
His disciple, Sister Nivedita records that 
after visiting one such temple he came 
back and said, ‘There is no room for 
anger.' Apparently Vivekananda had 
undergone one of the great religious 
experiences of his life. The Devi had 
spoken to him and told him that it was 
none of his business if temples were 
destroyed. If human beings chose to 
defile images or destroy temples then 
it was between God and those human 
beings. God had no need for soldiers to 
fight his battles for him. After all if God 
was all powerful then why did he need 
human beings to commitacts of violence 
to avenge his honour. 

The Devi had said to Vivekananda, 
"Whatisitto you ifmy images are defiled? 
Who are you to protect me? Do you pro- 
tect me? Or do I protect you?” 

This part of the Vivekananda story 
is rarely quoted by the Rss because it 
destroys the very basis of the Ayodhya 
movement. And better than any contem- 
porary argumentcan, it demonstrates why 
the Ram sena assembled by L.K. Advani 
tofightGod'sbattles for him is essentially 
un-Hindu in character. 

There was always an essential 
tension between the sangh parivar’s 


aggressive agenda and the feelings of 
hurt within the silent Hindu majority that 
it was trying to exploit. The trick lay in 
recognising how far a passive feeling of 
being unjustly treated could be mobilized 
intoanaggressiveanti-Muslim agenda. The 
rath-yatra suggested that Advani could 
gain enough momentum from the Hindu 
backlash to ride all the way to power in 
New Delhi. Unfortunately, its success gave 
the Rss the impression that it could now go 
against the basic tenets of Hinduism. 

History demonstrates that Hindus 
are notidol breakers or destroyers of other 
people’s places of worship Nor are they 
comfortable — beyond a point — with the 
notion of a Hindu army. As Vivekananda 
pointed out, central to Hinduism is the 
notion of an all-powerful God. Such a 
God does not need to have his interests 
defended by a bunch of knicker-clad 
goondas who go round knifing Muslims 
and blowing up their mosques. In failing 
to realise this, the BJP misread the mood 
of the very silent majority that it claimed 
to represent. If the party support base had 
1n fact been as communal as its critics 
suggested then the demolition would 
have been applauded. But the BJP voter 
was not a fellow who hated all Muslims. 
He was'merely a Hindu who was protest- 
inf against the excesses of aggressive 
secularism. So the vandalism at Ayodhya 
represented the beginning of the end for 
Advani’s Ram sena. 


T. was one other factor. You have 
only to glance at the BJP's platform to 
know that it stands for virtually nothing 
thatis positive. Itsentire agendais framed 
in terms of undoing the ‘wrongs’ perpe- 
trated on Hindus: make surethat Muslims 
are not allowed more wives than Hindus; 
reclaim all the mosques that used to be 
temples; take action against Muslim ter- 
rorists in Kashmir who have scared away 
the Pandits; throw out Bangladeshi 
Muslims who have sneaked into India 
with the secret plan of taking over the 
country, and so on. 

This kind of nonsense puts off most 
educated people. Unfortunately, it holds 
a certain appeal for the average person 
whoisalready agitated aboutthe manner 
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in which the political establishment ts 
bending over backwards to appease 
Muslims. During the Rajiv Gandhi-V.P. 
Singh era there was enough provocation 
for a full-fledged Hindu backlash. Such 
issues as the Shah Bano case and the ban 
on The Satanic Verses suggested that 
Muslim religious leaders would always 
get their way. During V.P. Singh's time, 
the government went out of its way to 
cultivate a Muslim constituency even 
genuflecting before the Shahi Imam. 


U nder Narasimha Rao all of this has 
changed. Congressmen claim, perhaps 


with some justification, that he has alien-’ 


ated the party's Muslim base. But he has 
also bent over back wards to make it clear 
to Hindus that he will not appease minor- 
ity leaders. Himself a religious man, he 
makes it a point not only to visit sadhus 
and sants butto also allow them access to 
the prime minister' s house. Unlike Indira 
Gandhi — who would not make a move 
without consulting an astrologer and who 
asked Dhirendra Brahmachari to perform 
havans for her but who kept insisting that 
she did not believe in astrology or in reli- 
gion — Rao is honest about his beliefs. - 

Moreover, he 1s insensitive to 
Muslim sentiments. He would not allow 
TADA to be repealed even though nearly 
everybody — except for the BiP — said that 
the act was being used indiscriminately 
against Muslims. Even a non-controver- 
sial issue such as the release of Sunjay 
Dutt was only resolved after months of 
pleading. When TADA did go, he kept all 
thedetenus in jail. Onthe Ayodhya issue, 
he first trusted the BJP and then, after the 
Masjid was destroyed, announced the 
formation of a trust not to rebuild the 
mosque but to build a temple instead. 

One may be justified in arguing that 
Narasimha Rao's attitude to communal 
issues in unbalanced and untairto Muslims. 
But the flip side is that with a prime min- 
ister like Rao in office, the BIP cannotreally 
claim that Muslims are being appeased. The 
hard secularism of the V.P Singh-Rajiv 
Gandhi era has disappeared and with it so 
has the Hindu backlash. : 

All this has finished off Advani's 
version ofthe BIP. Hindus are less inclined 
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to see him as the embodiment of R.K. 
Laxman's common,man who speaks up 
for their interests. And in any case, they 
are less interested in the issues on which 
Advani has based his appeal. The silent 
majority has been scared off by the 
Ayodhya brand of aggressive Hinduism 
—to the extent that it is Hinduism at all — 
and it is happier with a nice consensus 
figure like Narasimha Rao who, even if 
he does not articulate Hindu interests, 
certainly does not oppose them. 

Within the BP, these developments 
haveledtoconsiderable ferment. Advani 
isindisgrace. Suchishis isolation that the 
likes of Murli Manohar Joshi who were 
repeatedly abused by Advani’s entourage 
in the heyday of the Ram wave now have 
no hesitation 1n letting their bitterness 
show. Moreover, the rest of the BJP has 
now turned on Advani's people. Many of 
these proteges were young men who 
lacked experience but rose rapidly 
because they owed personal loyalty to 
L.K. Advani The revolt against these 
proteges has demolished the BJp’s image 
as a disciplined, cadre-based party with 
a minimum of dissent. 


T.. collapse of the Hindu backlash 
has led the BJP to look for new issues. It 
has flirted with swadeshi economics and 
has tried the honesty-in-public-life plat- 
form. It has also recast itself as a middle- 
of-the road party in the image of the 
Congress. Just as the sharply defined 
combative style of L.K. Advani con- 
trasted perfectly with the aggressive 
approach of Rajiv Gandbi and V.P. Singh, 
the BJP has found its own consensus man 
to take on Rao in Atal Behari Vajpayee. 

Itis still possible that it will come 
to powerafter the nextelection. The anti- 
incumbency syndrome that has domi- 
nated assembly election results in 
recent years will work against the Con- 
gress. And now that the Janata Dal has 
self-destructed, the BJP will be the 
obvious alternative. _ : 

But the psp of 1995-1996 cannot 
be the triumphant saffron BJP of 1992. 
Finally, Hinduism has rejected the 
party’s attempts to pervert its ideals in 
an attempt to capture political power. 


India's far east 


SANJOY HAZARIKA 


FROM eastern Nepal, to the Gulf of 
Tonkin and the Malay Peninsula, the 
Himalayas and its tributary hill ranges 
flow 1n a seemingly unending stream, 
embracing a rich and startling diversity 
of communities They sweep across 
national frontiers with impunity, making 
a mockery of man-made barriers. The 
babel spoken in this eastern Himalayan 
region include Tibetan, Assamese, 
Bengali, different Nepali dialects and 
the scores of languages used by the 
many tribes among the Nagas, Mizos and 
other ethnic groups. 

Theeastern Himalayastouchseven 
nations — Nepal, India, China, Bhutan, 
Burma and a little of Bangladesh — and 
nine Indian states that flank each other: 
Assam, Arunachal Pradesh, Nagaland, 
Manipur, Mizoram, Tripura, Meghalaya, 
Sikkim and West Bengal. Not only are 
they hometo diverse ethnic, religious and 
linguistic groups, they also reflect basic 
failures of the nation-states of the region 
as well as the elites that function in the 
smaller outposts of these states. The 
region is home to a magnificent span of 
thick forests and wildlife and is rich in 
natural resources and host to some of 
the world's most powerful rivers. In 
addition, the diversity of the area spills 


overnational boundaries, making its people 
part of a greater sub-Asian region where 
geographic commoriality, historic tradi- 
tions and ethnic identities have greater 
resonance than the arbitrary lines drawn 
by some British civil servant in 1947. 
Thus, while one acknowledges the 
importance of national boundaries, one 
must also ask: how significant are they to 
those living along the frontier? In many 
cases, people have voted with their feet, 
moving in great surges from East Bengal/ 
East Pakistan and now Bangladesh into 
India's Far East, West Bengal and further 
into India as well as into the Arakan prov- 
ince of Burma. In the process, migration 
has become a handy political weapon in 
the armoury ofregional parties such as the 
Asom Gana Parishad and right-wing 
groups such as the Bharatiya Janata Party 
and the Shiv Sena. They make use of the 


- powerful emotional pull of regionalism, 


as well as ethnic, linguistic and national- 
ist sentiments and loyalties, to strengthen 
their bases wherever communities feel 
threatened by a large influx of migrants. 


Hostility is built up toward a perceived . 
threat from the ‘outsider’ or acquisitive | 


settler, especially ifhe happens to belong 
to a different religious and linguistic 
group and is seen as a foreigner. 
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Other parties which have hesitated 
to take a firm stand on the issue either 
for or against the 'foreigner' are seen as 
inimical to local interests and lose public 
support and power. This happened to 
the Congress party in the 1970s and 1980s 
in Assam That it bounced back in 1991 
is due to the division in the Asom Gana 
Parishad as muchas to public dissatisfac- 
tion with the ineffectiveness and corrup- 
tion of the AGP and its failure to act on 
the foreigners’ issue on ‘which it came 
to power. 


p EY failure ıs at the heart of this 
essay, for the Far East must come to 
terms with an unchangeable reality — 
that migration, illegal and legal, 1s 
historic and will continue as long as 
Bangladesh and Nepal continue to grow. 
Itis a matter of learning to cope with the 
problem and developing strategies of 
enablement — economic, cultural, social 
and environmental. 

At the very outset, a look at this 
area, especially the region known 
rather ironically as the Indian North 
East, presents a problem Oneruns into a 
discordant note, that of terminology, of 
identification. What is this entity called 
the *North East'? North of what? East of 
where? A cursory look at the map shows 
it to be north of Bangladesh and Burma 
and east of Bangladesh, rather than of 
India. Indeed, linguistic, ethnic, historic 
and other traditions link it closely with 
Southeast Asia although decades ot 
economic relations with the rest of 
India tie it firmly to New Delhi. 

But having acknowledged this 
initial problem, one needs to go beyond 
the headlines that attract nation-wide 
attention of events in the North East 
Otten, clashes, ambushes and assassina- 
tions involving various insurgent groups. 
— whether it is the National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland orthe Bodo Security 
Force and the United Liberation Force 
of Asom — ure theonly newsto filterfrom 
that area. Other news additives (often 
briefly mentioned in acorner of an inside 
page) include kidnappings for ransom, 
communal. violence, problems of drugs 
and AIDS, adding up to a grim picture that 
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indicates that the area is about to explode 
and that the law and order machinery has 
completely collapsed. 

Each step of the way, the jungles 
and hills seethe with unrest and rebellion 
as little men and women, in battle fatigues 
and tattered clothes, with modern weap- 
ons or crude arms, fight for ideals, 
funds, drugs or lost causes and confront 
the military might of their respective 
governments. 

This is Asia in miniature, a place 
where the brown and yellow races meet 
and mingle. There are at least 262 sepa- 
rate ethnic groups in North Bast India 
alone and the region is home to more 
than 150 million people, if one includes 
Bangladesh. 

This spectacular diversity is vibrant 
but endangered. Take the state of 
Manipur, which borders Burma, with a 
population of 1.8 million people. It is 
home to about 30 separate linguistic and 

„ethnic groups including the Taraos, who 
number less than 400 individuals. Strad- 
dling the ages and the mountains, the 
peoples of this winding trail form an 
anthropological and sociological bridge 
to Southeast Asia, where the roots of 
many still lie. 


T. Khasis of Meghalaya are believed 
to havecome from Kampuchea in ancient 
times They still speak a form of Mon- 
Khmer but because of British missionary 
influence, write their language in English. 
Thus, in places such as the hill town of 
Shillong it is not surprising to come across 
signs in Khasi that are writtenrin English 
but make no sense to an English speaker. 

The Thai Ahoms migrated from 
Thailand to Assam 600 years ago and 
settled in a land they praised as rich as 
gold. Their descendants, such as Chief 
Minisier Hiteswar Saikia, wield consid- 
erable political influence. 

There are Garos in Meghalaya and 
in Bangladesh; there are Nagas and Mizos 
in India and in the neighbouring hills of 
Burma. There aré about 10 million 
Nepalis in India, making them a larger 
community than the Kashmiris or the 
Nagas. This accounts for half the entire 
population of Nepalis in the Himalayan 


kingdom. Nepal itself is home to another 
four million Indian settlers and Bangla- 
desh has seen an illegal migration of 
about 15-20 million of its nationals in the 
past decades to India, largely to its rela- 
tively sparsely populated North East. 

Several communities of Arunachal 
Pradesh, such as the Abhors and the 
Mishings, are also to be found across the 
border with Tibet. The Kukis are the Kuki- 
Chins of Burma and Chakmas can be 
located in Tripura and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. This fragile mosaic has 
come under increasing stress in the past 
years, raising questions about its vulner- 
ability and sustainability in these days of 
violent and swift change. 


W.. major problems exist and 


cannot be underplayed, itis often too easy 
to miss the symptoms of the crisis over- 
whelming the region for the crisis itself. 

There are many factors behind 
the crisis. These include geography — 
the Brahmaputra-Barak-Ganga flood 
plain for example converts large areas 
of Bangladesh into a massive water- 
body in the summer rains. Other issues 
include river waters, population and 
demographic changes, large migration 


flows caused by economic, political and : 


environmental collapse, historic opposi- 
tion and resentment of ‘the mainstream’, 
local identity crisis, militarization and 
brutalization of communities and sweep- 
ing changes in lifestyles because of the 
outreach of telecommunications and 
the cable/satellite networks into the 
remotest parts. Insurgencies are a part 
of this meshing of conflicts. 

These lands are peopled by 
marginalized communities, whether it is 
the Tibetans or the Nagas, the Kachins or 
the Chakmas. They are bonded by com- 
mon grievances—neglect and exploitation 
— as well as by the weight of their inher- 
itances — of kinship, strong oral traditions 
and a fierce sense of independence and 
honour, as well as a sense of separateness. 
They are peripheral groups, distant from 
theso-called ‘mainstream’ and the levers 
of central power. Often, they do not have 
much control over their awn economic 
and political affairs but function under 


t 


an all-powerful central government. 
In many cases, tiny local elites have 
emerged, based on asystem of funding and 
patronage by the ceritre but remain largely 
alienated from their own communities. 

The problems have been magnified 
by a failure of all governments — central 
and state and at the district and village 
levels — to forge a vision for the tuture 
based on common sense, cooperation, 
sensible use of resources and strengthen- 
inglocal development strategies that give 
communities a sense of inclusion instead 
ofalienation. Corruption atevery levelof 
governance eats into state funds and 
ensures that development plans remain 
on paper. 

One of the region's most respected 
economists, Jayanta Madhab, notes: 
‘Because of ill spending in the past, the 
(Assam) governmenttinds itself ina strait- 
jacket. GOA now spends 40 per cent of 
its expenditure on interest payment and 
repayment of loans; another 40 per cent in 
salaries, wages and establishment, leaving 
only 20 per cent for the maintenance of 
capital assets and new development.’ 


A... the problems facing these 
peoples also lie in a failure to cope with 
change, an inability to deal with the major 
forces of economic and social transition 
that are changing our world. For example. 
ithas been difficult to make the transition 
from customary courts to British-style 
justice where a man or woman is pre- 
sumed, innocent till proven guilty. In 
many tribes under the old system an 
offender would contess to the crime and 
ask to be punished by the village council 
or chiet. Yet, once these changes were 
embraced, it has become difficult to find 
a more litigious people than those of 
the North East 

But the principal crisis before the 
region is one that has endured since the 
early part of this century and which has 
become sharper and has the potential 
for major conflict in the.coming years 
migration flows, based on environmental 
collapse and astrain on natural resources, 
which now pose a new non-conventional 
threat to security 


Indeed, sucha problem is not limited 
to this area. It is visible across Africa, 
especially in the Somalia-Ethiopia 
sector; in the Philippines and other parts 
of Southeast Asia, including Thailand; 
and in the United States-Mexico border 
as well as North Africa and Europe. 

As Myron Weiner says, ‘In virtu- 
ally every world capital, the flow of 
people is regarded with alarm.’ He adds: 
‘The number of people fleeing to escape 
violence or persecution, to find employ- 
ment, or to improve their own lives and 
those of their family members is greater 
than it has ever been.’ (The Global Migra- 
tion Crisis, Harper Collins, 1995) 


l n an essay for The Atlantic Monthly, 
Robert Kaplan spoke of ‘demographic, 
environmental and societal stress, in 
which criminal anarchy emerges as the 
real "strategic" danger’. Although he said 
that ‘disease, overpopulation, unpro- 
voked crime, scarcity of resources, refu- 
gee migrations, the increased erosion of 
nation-states and international borders, 
and the empowerment of private armies, 
security firms and international drug 
cartels’ were best seen in a West African 
prism, one could see such conflicts and 
crisis arising in other parts of the world, 
including our own. Kaplan says that as 
weakened nation-states increasingly 
fail to deal with rebellious groups or 
meet basic needs and cope with scarce 
resources such as water and land, interna- 
tional political boundaries will cease to 
have any real meaning. 

Thus, the Garos and Khasis of 
Meghalaya are reopening trade routes 
with Bangladesh, facilities which they 
enjoyed for centuries before Sir Cyril 
Radcliffe drew a line that led to Partition 
and one of the biggest blood baths in his- 
tory. These routes were throttled as India 
and Pakistan emerged as hostile and dis- 
tant neighbours. Consequently, the Garos 
and Khasis had to send their ginger, meat 
and fresh vegetables long distances at 
considerable expense on unreliable pub- 
lictransportto Assam. Earlier, they would 
simply march down the hill and barter 
their goods. The revival of this system is 
important but far more needs to be done 


D 


with Bangladesh and Burma. Thisis at the 
micro level. But with vision and pragma- 
tism, a wider-ranging form of cooperation 
can work on issues as diverse as trade, 
river waters and flood control. 


A. this point it is important to 
define the themes, which often inter- 
mesh,and which constitute the general 
framework for conflict and change. 

The first theme revolves around 
population and demography, including 
linguistic, ethnic and religious groups. It 
also covers migrants, both legal and ille- 
gal, and national policies on migration and 
refugee flows. In one case — that of 
Bangladesh — the exodus of millions of 
refugees from the erstwhile East Pakistan 
was the ostensible trigger for the Third 
Indo-Pakistan War of 1971. 

One of the key features of conflicts 
in this region is to be found in population 
flows: of the movement of tens of thou- 
sands, in somecases millions of migrants 
—largely unwanted in their home province 
or country and unwelcome by the host 
community and nation — as well as refu- 


: gees. Demographic change, or the fear of 


such is often the trigger for violence as 

well as tension and concerns about 

ethnic identity and cultural survival. 
Of course, the largest of such 


movements was during the Partition. . 


Butsmaller influxes continue, especially 
of the economic variety as well as of 
political refugees and of migrants who 
are used by their national governments 
as part of a policy of pacification and 
assimilation towards hostile local popu- 
lations, as in Tibet. 

A second theme of conflict lies in 
pressures on land and natural resources 
such as water and forests, and for control 
over these. The host community, facing 
what it sees as a cultural and economic 
threat to its hegemony, often equates a 
loss of land to a migrant group with a 
loss of identity. I will look at three such 
conflicts related to the Indian North 
Bast and Bangladesh to stress this point. 

In many parts of the world, land 
scarcity contributes to illegal migration 
and ethnic conflict. Butin few regions are 
these connections so vivid, painful and 
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divisive as they are in Bangladesh and 
North East India, especially Assam. 
Bangladesh has a population 
density estimated at more than 800 per 
square kilometre, the highest in the 
world. The corresponding density in 


Assam and other states of the North - 


East is far less. 284 for Assam, 262 for 
Tripura and 33 for Mizoram. The pull 
factors for peasánts in Bangladesh, with 
a population of nearly 120 million, while 
viewing the neighbouring states in India 
aretremendous: even unskilled labourers 
find a ready market as construction 
workers, porters and maids In fact, one 
Bangladeshi intellectual spoke of the 
need for Bangladesh to find a Lebensraum 
and advocated a New Demographic 
Order which enables nations with plenti- 
ful, cheap labour to send their workers 
across international boundaries. 


LE is a key factor favouring 
immigration from Bangladesh into 
eastern India. Bengali is widely spoken 
in Assam and naturally in West Bengal, 
on the western flank of Bangladesh The 
biggest outflow into India took place in 
1970 when a brutal Pakistani army crack- 
down sent more than 10 million people 
from East Pakistan fleeing into India. 
Most of the refugees returned atter the 
birth of Bangladesh. But at least one 
million stayed on in the North East and 
West Bengal Yet, the influx into India 
continues due to economic and environ- 
mental factors. Bangladesh seems to 
lurch through an unending cycle of 
floods, cyclone, devastation, death, 
drought and famine. ! 

Bangladeshi academics agree that 
flooding is one of the single biggest fac- 
tors behind the movement of people from 
one part of the country to another and 
across borders. As many as 18-19 million 
people are displaced or otherwise affected 
by flooding in the country every year. 

The scale of migration has resulted 
in a sub-nation the size of an Australia 
in India. Over the past 40 years this 
population of nearly 20 million has 
moved illegally, without visas, passports 
or other travel documents and settled 
mostly in eastern India. Yet, their alleged 
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presence in d city as distant as Bombay ts 
also the cause of political turmoil there 
with members of the right-wing Hindu 


Shiv Sena targeting alleged aliens and | 


harassing them. Many in Bombay claim 
they are from West Bengal. The tensions 
against immigrants have often exploded 
into bloody riots. 


Bass against 'Bangladeshis' have 


shaken the North East since 1979, leading 
to a series of conflicts among local 
Assamese and the migrants or those per- 
ceived as their descendants. The conflict 
has been exacerbated by the fact that the 
migrants are predominantly Muslim and 
the Assamese are largely Hindu. Attempts 
to drive them back have led to more vio- 
lence and tension. Indeed, for decades, 
police and high officials — and especially 
politicians — have actively encouraged 
illegal migration because of the large 
margins ofillicit profitthey make by allow- 
ing it to flourish. Consequently, the word 


‘Bangladeshi’ has taken an increasingly 


pejorative meaning in Assam. 
Interestingly, the migrants were not 
regarded as a cause of major tension until 
the Assamese began viewing them as'a 
physical, religious and cultural threat. 
Once this perception set in, hatred and 
hostility surfaced and waschannelized by 
agitators against the migrants. The price 
of decades of influx was paid by innocent 
people, most brutally in 1983 when more 
than 4,000 persons, mostly Muslim 
settlers, were slaughtered ir a series of 
pogroms in Assam during an ill-fated 
election. The worst killings occurred in 
the rice fields of the village of Nellie 
where at least 1,700 peasants — men, 
women and children — were butchered. 
Again, land was at the source of 
conflict. The settlers had taken over — 
bought or bartered — lands from local 
tribespeople. Resentment at their dispos- 
session built up among the Lalung tribe 
over years until it finally exploded. The 
migrants had broken existing land laws by 
buying land:-no non-tribal was allowed 
to do so. But poor implementation of 
land and tenancy laws as well as political 
support to Muslim vote banks ensured 
thatthese rules were never implemented. 


Although violence against the 


migrants has now ebbed, they continue to 


be a target of political abuse and distrust. 
They have also become the victims of 
the latest major insurgency in the region 
with frequent attacks on them by armed 
members of the Bodo Security Force in 
western Assam being reported. 

Then there is the example of 
Tripura, the only state in India, barring 
Sikkim, where the original inhabitants 
have becomea minority in their own land. 
The state is a narrow thumb of land that 
juts into Bangladesh from the southeast of 
Assam. Once dominated by 19 tribes, 
largely Buddhist and Christian, the state 
has been swamped by Hindu refugees 
since the 1950s. In 1947, Tripura had a 
population of 600,000 of whom 93 per 
cent were members of the tribes. By 1981, 
they were reduced to a minority of 28.5 
per cent of a population of 2.06 million 
and had lost political power. 

In 1980, an insurgency began 
against the Bengalis which ended in 
1988. The leader of the revolt, Bijoy 
Hragkhawl, says that he and his follow- 
ers took to arms to protest the illegal 
migration and the displacement of the 
tribespeople by the new settlers. Armed 
factions are still active, although they lack 
the effectiveness of the earlier militants. 


T.. Chittagong Hill Tracts cover an 
area of 5,093 square miles or 16 per cent 
of Bangladesh. It is located between 
Assam to the north, Tripura and upper 
Burma to the east, the Arakan of Burma 
to the south and Chittagong district on its 
west. There are teak forests, swift streams 
and the inhabitants practise jhuming or 
slash and burn agriculture. There are 12 
major tribes, which are largely Buddhist, 
Hindu and Christian. ] 

In 1964, the Pakistani government 
built the Kaptai hydro-electric project 
which displaced more than 100,000 
persons in the Chittagong Hill Tracts of 
thé former East Pakistan. The huge lake 
that the dam created in the hill tracts 
flooded about 40 per cent of all arable 
land in the region, forcing an estimated 
20,000tribespeople, including Chakmas, 
Mogs and Hajongs, to Tripura. These 


wretched refugees were moved to the 
Lushai Hills, now Mizoram, and then 
offered a chaice of three locations where 
they could settle. They chose to be in the 
North East Frontier Agency (NEFA), now 
Arunachal Pradesh. 

Over the past year, the sparsely 
populated state of Arunachal Pradesh — 
which was attacked and briefly annexed 
by China during the Indo-China border 
war of 1962 — has seen a sustained 
campaign by the students to oust the 
Chakmas. The agitators intimidated 
the Chakmas with physical and verbal 
threats and abuse, attacking their homes 
and forcing thousands to flee to safety 
in Assam. 


qs ofthe Arunachalis can be 
well understood: they number a bare 
700,000. The Chakmas comprise about 
seven per cent of that figure although the 
students say they number one-seventh of 
the population. The tragedy of these refu- 
gees is that they have not been absorbed 
by India, even though under the Consti- 
tution any child born in this country is an 
Indian national. Can a child be separated 
from its parents? And rfthey were to leave, 
where would the Chakmas go? Back to 
East Pakistan — which does not exist? Or 
to its successor state which does not 
recognize them as tts nationals? 

There‘are other communities which 
fall into the category of refugees or 
Rejected Peoples, which also span inter- 
national boundaries and constitute as 
sensitive a presence/absence as the 
Unwanted Migrants. These include the 
Chakma refugees in Tripura who have 
-fled repeated military crackdowns 
by Bangladesh security forces ın the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts where a separatist 
movement against Dhaka has been sput- 
tering along (with covert Indian assis- 
tance) for the last 20 years. There are the 
Biharisof Bangladesh who wantto return 
to Pakistan and the Muslim Rohingya 
refugees of the Arakan in Burma, who 
are slowly wending their way back. 

Tt is difficult in an article to dwell 
at length on the question of natural 
resources, of cultural identity and of 
the insurgencies which appear to be 


extending their network to new areas, 
especially the National Socialist Council 
of Nagaland and the Bodo Security 


Forces. The response of the Indian state - 


hasbeen whatthe insurgents have sought: 
literally overkill, in which the innocent 
continue to suffer the most. 

But what is the future of this area 
and what can be done to stem the crisis? 
Migration will continue, especially from 
Bangladesh and Nepal. No wall, law or 
police force anywhere in the world has 
been able to stop it. People, like water, 
always find their level for survival. But 
if massive inflows are to be checked 
then we have to find strategies of 
helping Bangladesh and Nepal develop 
their economies and help curb an out 
flow of people Otherwise there will be 
snowballing conflicts over land and other 
resources as nearly a billion Indians and 
nearly 200 million Bangladeshis will 
compete for jobs and land by the year 
2020. Without policies on population, 
migration, flood and river contro], we may 
see a clash of nationalities and border 
communities that will overshadow 
ethnic conflict elsewhere in the world. 
If we consider that pressure on natural 
resources and cultural/ethnic identity are 
the basis for conflict, then we must also 
accept that the trigger for change lies in 
tackling these very issues. 


E. development, rooted ın 
cooperation in water and other resource 
sharing, multilateral trade and assisting 
communities at the micro level, instead of 
imposing centrally-sponsored schemes 
on them, are the opportunities for change. 
Again, I would stress here that the sense 
of inclusion and participation of the local 
communities is critical in making 
programmes work rather than a paternal- 
ism that provokes bitterness. i 

Some steps are being taken in this 
direction with the adoption of a South 
Asia free trade zone by the member 
nations of SAARC Indeed, the region as 
we have defined it in this article makes 
a coherent trading bloc for it has time, 
tradition and geography on its side. But 
if SAARC is to be more meaningful this 
eastern Himalayan stretch and its plains 


must become the focus of attention and 
cooperation, transfornting the lives of 
millions of people. 


S ome specific strategies towards such 
a goal are: d i 

* Devise economic strategies within 
Bangladesh that willenable people to stay 
within their countries rather than migrate. 
This would include developing markets 
and opportunities athome which can only 
come as part of a larger strategy that 
involves its neighbours. 

* Strengthen existing Constitutional 
safeguards for small communities so that 
they can survive the inflow of migrants 
and the growth of larger domestic popu- 
lations. In addition, they need to be trained 
in skills that will enable them to compete 
outside their enclaves. 

* Asmany as 54 large, medium and small 
rivers flow into Bangladesh; all of them 
originate outside the country, giving it 
few alternatives in its regular battles 
against floods. One would suggest a 
network of small and medium dams as 
run of the river projects in parts of Nepal, 
Bhutan, Sikkim and Arunachal Pradesh 
to tap a fraction of the vast reserves of 
hydro energy that are going waste and 
creating flood havoc downstream. 

* The easing of floods would open up 
new land for cultivation and harvesting 
and ease some of the demographic pres- 
sures. It would also enable Bangladesh to 
getmore water when needed. The tapping 
of the smaller streams would be a major 
source of river water during the dry 
months when farmers most need it. 

* Sell the power within the region or 
export it to other parts of India and 
Southeast Asia. Energy hunger is desti- 
ned to grow rapidly in the next few 
decades as industrialization and unshack- 
led economies surge forward. 

* Increase the open trade between 
countries and communities by building 
better roads and other transport and com- 
munication facilities. Revive the water 
transportsystem that would generate em- 
ployment, trade and better communica- 
tion and decrease freight costs. Develop 
a series of inland ports that would cater 


to the revived river traffic and make ' 
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Calcutta the hub of this river strategy as 
an inland port and not an international 
seaport, a role for which it 1s no longer 
suited but which Paradeepis better placed 
to play. It would also lessen the reliance 
on Farakka and remove a major. reason 
for tensions between the two countries. 
* Give port and transit facilities to 
countries of the region and make legal 
travel easier. 
* Develop local economic schemes 
with regard to handicraft and handloom 
development, marketing local products 
and improved agriculture and water use 
strategies including better seed technolo- 
gies, that will strengthen community- 
based economies. 
* Developeducation projects thatenable 
students and people fromthe new zone to 
learn about each other by teaching the 
languages, histories and,traditions in 
educational institutions. We know so little 
abouteachother Itis easier to learn about 
the Chakmas at Harvard and Cambridge 
than in Calcutta or Shillong. It is time 
these information gaps were plugged so 
that dogmas and misunderstandings 
are cleared. 
* An information and communication 
network involving journalists and com- 
municators ofthe region needs to be made 
broader and deeper. Journalists from the 
print, audio and visual media need to 
travel to each other's countries and states 
to understand the core issues to change 
traditional mind-sets. Without a change 
in attitudes, no policies, however laud- 
able, will work. 
* An international airport at Guwahati 
could be part of a step-by-step approach 
toimprove regional infrastructure, giving 
industry and entrepreneurs opportunities 
to trade with Dhaka and also with the fast- 
growing economies of Southeast Asia 
This is not to say that insurgencies 
will cease with the adoption of these 
measures. Questions of identity will con- 
tinue to be raised and resistance to centre- 
drivenchanges will dragon for many years. 
But itis time for the peoples of this region, 
whohavesutfered long enough, to prepare 
themselves for new challenges and oppor- 
tunities. Failure to seize the moment can 
lead to majorconflicts among communities 
and states, devastating both. 
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Defence alert 


RAHUL ROY-CHAUDHURY 


ON TWO critical issues of defence — 
nuclear weapons and ballistic missiles — 
the policies of the Indian government 
need to change fundamentally. No 
longer is it prudent to retain the option 
to develop nuclear weapons without 
actually ensuring that the ability to do so 
is maintained. Nor is it sufficient simply 
to acquire a range of ballistic missiles 
in the absence of a plan to make use of 
them in a political or military manner. 
An attempt to alleviate these deficie- 
ncies could provide the level of security 
required by the country in the near 


future. 


` It is important to realise that the 
international security environment, upon 
~ which India's nuclear and ballistic 
missile policies have traditiónally been 
based, is undergoing dramatic changes. 
These are taking place through a series 
of actions and events which have a 
major bearing on Indian security. 

The outcome of the Review and 
Extension Conference of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), and its 
international ramifications, was just the 
beginning. This is being followed by 
concerted action on the part of the west- 
ern powers to push through a Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) as well as a 
Fissile Material Cut-off Treaty (FMCT). In 
addition, India remains under pressure to 
refrain from the deployment of ballistic 


missiles on its territory. 


The NPT conference, held in New 

York in April-May 1995, dealt a major 
blow to India’s stand against the NPT. For 
the past 27 years India had consistently 
and voraciously denounced the treaty on 
E a matter of principle; primarily on the 
basis that it was inherently flawed, with 
discriminatory provisions, and severe 
limitations. Although it refused to attend 
the NPT conference as an observer, it 
clearly desired the treaty be extended (fdr 


there was fio other alternative) for as . 


short a period of time as possible, along 
with a host of conditions attached. Such 
aresult, exercised through asmall major- 
ity of votes, would serve to undermine the 
authority of the treaty in global affairs. 

Unfortunately, nothing of this sort 
happened; the conclusion of the NPT 
conference was the virtual opposite of 
what India desired. The five nuclear 
weapon states (deemed as such by the 
treaty) were not only able to get the other 
173 signatory states to extend the treaty 
unconditionally for an indefinite period 
of time, but were able to do so by major- 
ity support without a vote. Although the 
tactics employed at times to achieve this 
end — aimed particularly at the smaller 
and weaker states, were of a dubious 
nature — the outcome of the conference 

, Was not left in doubt. 


F. the first time iñ 25 years since the 
treaty came into force, virtually all the 
countries of the world reatfirmed their 
acceptance of its legitimacy as a major 
instrument of international security. In 
effect, the moral high ground from which 
India had preached for years on the sub- 
ject of nuclear weapons had abruptly 
shifted, eroding to a considerable degree 
the legitimacy of its own refusal to sign 
thetréaty. The NPT conference, moreover, 
allowed the possession ofnuclear weap- 
ons by the five nuclear weapons countries 
alone, and more important, effectively 
de-linked their commitment to non- 
proliferation from that of nuclear weap- 
ons disarmament. 

In order to capitalize upon India's 
isolation as a nuclear weapons-capable 
non-signatory of a permanent global 
treaty (along with Pakistan and Israel), the 
focus of the internatio: «1 community 
shifted to other forms of international 
arms control agreements such as the CTBT 
and the FMCT. A case on moral grounds is 
being presented in the hope that India will 
attempt to regain some of the legitimacy 
it has lost on nuclear matters, and sign the 
CTBT and the FMcT currently being nego- 
tiated. The US State Department has al- 
ready officially stated that both these trea- 
ties are 'tangible manifestations of pro- 


posals first initiated by India’, and follow 
‘the tradition ofJawaharlal Nehru and 
the concrete proposals of Rajiv 
Gandhi’. 


Wiera: isclearly under pressure“ 


from the point of view of the moral high 
ground, it must-ensure that its nuclear 
policies in the future are dictated solely 
from a politico-strategic perspective 
In this tespect, India's traditional policy 
of blindly supporting the immediate 
conclusion of the CTBT in the absence of 
any conditions, along with that of 
the FMCT, must end. While an uncondi- 
tional formal adherence to the CTBT 
would deny India the option to carry out 
a nuclear weapons test, the FMCT would 
cap the amount of fissile material avail- 
able to it. Collectively, these arms control 
agreements would make a mockery of 
India’s attempt to retain its option to 
develop nuclear weapons, which already 
may be under threat. 

For more than 20 years India has not 
carried out a single nuclear weapons test. 
Basic engineering and computer simula- 
tionscarried outoverthe yearscan, atbest, 
enable the deploymentof crude low-yield 
atomic bombs aboard aircraft at short 
notice. They cannotensure the efficacy of 
such a weapon, nor reduce tts size to fiton 
to a missile Moreover, the reliability of 
the fissionable material employed, as well 
as the weapon itself, will have reduced 
with the passage of time. 

It is precisely for this reason that 
countries like Chinaand Francecontinue 
to test their nuclear weapons, prior to any 
international agreement to ban nuclear 
testing forever. The United States has also 
stated its intention of carrying out six 
underground tests involving nuclear 
material, In the absence of a nuclear 
weapons test, therefore, India’s adherence 
to the CTBT, and, at a later stage the FMCT, 
would effectively end its option to 
develop viable and secure nuclear 
weapons in the future. 

That India retains its ability to carry 
outa nuclear weapons testis crucial in the 
international security environment at 
present, especially that of southern Asia. 
One of India’s immediate neighbours, 


China, against which it fought a major’ 


territorial warin 1962, has been anuclear 
weapons state for over 30 years. To date, 
it has carried out over 40 nuclear weap- 
ons tests, and possesses over 300 nuclear 
weapons, with nointention of giving them 
up in the near future. Another of India's 
immediate neighbours, Pakistan, against 
which it fought three major wars, has had 
the capacity to build nuclear weapons 
since 1987. Itis also aself-acknowledged 
nuclear weapons state, and believed to 
possess as many as 15 atomic bombs. In 
sucha nuclear weapons environment, the 
option to acquire a nuclear deterrent will 
continue to be an essential requirement of 
India’s security policy in the near future. 


T... are essentially two ways in 
which the level of security sought can be 
achieved. First; by linking India’s adher- 
enceto the CTBT with non-discriminatory 
provisions governing atruly comprehen- 
sive test ban, along with astrict timetable 
for global and comprehensive nuclear 
disarmament This would effectively 
make redundant India’s need to retain a 
nuclear weapons option in the long term. 
However, while India may succeed 
somewhat in bringing about a zero-yield 
CTBT, it could not hope to effectively 
verify low-yield or hydro-nuclear tests, 
nor ensure that all states give up their 
nuclear weapons. In this situation, it 
would again be left out of a major inter- 
national arms control agreement, pro- 
posed to becompleted by the end of 1996. 

Second; the conduct of a nuclear 
weapons test' prior to the end of 1996, 
followed by the immediate signing of the 
CTBT, warts and all. This appears to be a 
far better option, for it provides India the 
critical time-frame required to carry out 
a nuclear weapons test legitimately. This 
would leave open the option to conduct 
low-yield nuclear weapons or hydro- 
nuclear tests in the future. In the wake of 
such a nuclear weapons test, nuclear 
weapons themselves need not be built; the 
maintenance of the capacity todo socould 
suffice as a deterrent. 


India’s research and development” 


programme for ballistic missiles has also 
reached acrucial phase. Initiated in 1983, 
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the Integrated Guided Missile Develop- 
ment Programme (IGMDP) called for the 
indigenous design and development of 
five missile systems, including two bal- 
listic missiles, the ‘Prithvr’ and the ‘Agni’. 

The ‘Prithvi’ surface-to-surface 
tactical (150-250 km) mobile battlefield 


_ missile system has been launched 14 


times during tests conducted so far, 
including two user trials carried out by the 
army. Its user trials are now complete, and 
the missile 1s ready for serial production 
and induction into service Nonetheless, 
the government continues to refrain from 
taking such a decision. 


M eanwhile, the ‘Agni’ surface- 


to-surface medium-range (1,500-2,500 
km) ballistic missile has been launched 
three times during tests conducted to 
date, of which two were successful. 
Although the first phase of development 
has been completed, the government 
has not initiated any additional progr- 
amme of development. 

By such inaction, the government 
isunilaterally frittering away major assets 
which could be used to its advantage ın 
the changing strategic environment of 
southern Asia. This 1s crucial in order 
to deal with the development and induc- 
tion of additional ballistic missiles 
acquired by both Pakistan and China in 
the past few years. . 

At present, China's ballistic missile 
inventory tipped with nuclear warheads, 
and capable of targeting military and 
economic facilities in India, numbers over 
40, not including a ballistic missile sub- 
marine which may havesome operational 
problems. Meanwhile, since 1991 Paki- 
stan has acquired from China over 50 
short-range M-I! ballistic missiles, 
armed with conventional warheads, as 
well as deployed 18 indigenously-built 


. short-range conventional ballistic mis- 


siles In addition, 1t appears likely that 
an unidentified number of short-range 
mobile ‘Scud’ ballistic missiles have 
been transported from Afghanistan to 
Pakistan, and are under the effective 
cantrol of the Pakistani security forces. 
In stark contrast, India does not have a 
single ballistic missile in its inventory. 
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As weapon systems, ballistic mis- 
siles, even those armed with conventional 
warheads, are qualitatively quite different 
from slow flying aircraft, and need to be 
regarded as such. Therefore, the argument 
that the serial production of the ‘Prithvi’ 
would increase the level of tension 
between India and Pakistan is fallacious 
as ballistic missiles have already been 
inducted into service by Pakistan. There- 
fore, not only the serial production but the 
induction into service of the ‘Prithvi’ 
needs to take place as well, ifonly to deter 
Pakistan’s ballistic missile capabilities. 
The ‘Prithvi’ could also be used to bring 
about the removal of all ballistic missiles 
on Pakistani territory, including the 
M-11s acquired from China. In the 
absence of sucha move it will simply not 
be possible to assure the removal of 
ballistic missiles from Pakistan. 

Withregard to ‘Agni’, Indiashould 
proceed with the further development of 
the missile system. This would involve 


` additional trials and test flights However, 


its serial production and induction into 
service could await trends in Chinese and 
West Asian ballistic missile capabilities. 


T. nature of the government's 
response to the changes in the interna- 
tional strategic environment is critical 
for the future of the country's nuclear 
weapons and ballistic missile policies 
Notwithstanding its refusal recently to 
co-sponsor UN resolutions seeking the 
conclusion of the CCTBT and the FMCT, 
which it had done in the past, it is still not 
sure as to the direction in which it ought 
to be heading. If it finally does adhere to 
the CTBT with a minimum of fuss, it will 
effectively deny itself the option to deve- 
lop nuclear weapons. Moreover, unilateral 
restraints on the development and serial 
production of ballistic missiles simply 
waste potential politico-military assets. 
The government will therefore need 
to take a series of bold steps in the near 
future to ensure that the security of the 
country is adequately met Undoubtedly, 
such measures will come under increasing 
pressure from a number of western coun- 
tries Butaself-confident government can 
surely meet these challenges successfully. 


Much ado about Kashmir 


BHARAT KARNAD 


THE conflict environment in South 
Asiais, in one sense, a synthetic one. Not 
because there are insufficient causes for 
inter-state differences to spill over now 
and then into a border fracas, but because 
the subcontinental cultural milieu does 
not prompt the occasional India-Pakistan 
blowups to degenerate into the massive 
and unrestrained bloodletting seen 
elsewhere 1n the world, like in the Tutsi- 
Hutu tribal killing fields of Rwanda or in 
the religious-ethnic Meggido around 
Sarajevo in the Balkans. This means that 
while South Asian politicians and vested 
interests on either side may sometimes 
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push an extant situation into one where 
hostilities break out, war is notorganic to 
the national ethos, identity or the process 
of nation-building in the subcontinent. 

Yet, most analyses end up deeming 
this aregion Of not just possible but inevi- 
table war. In the event, if the politico- 
strategic studies of South Asia are to 
escape the conventional imagery of 
irreconcilable interests and the home- 
grown idiom of traditional demonology, 
they have to negotiate a theoretical and 
empirical void because there is a black 
hole where substantive region-specific 
research on the cultural determinants of 
war and peace should be. 

For this it is necessary to a) get a 
handle on the international and regional 
contexts in which South Asian countries 
operate and, b) dispassionately address 
the core problems existing in Indo-Pak 
relations. 

Gowher Rizvi, a highly regarded 
Bangladeshi scholar presently with the 
Asia Society in New York, in his slim but 
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. purposeful study, South Asia in a Chan- 


ging World Order, does an unsatisfactory 
Job of the first requirement but a more 
successful one of the second. So what 
does he get right? Even though his belief 
that the international system is now uni- 
polar with the United States as the only 
remaining pole—a view current ın certain 
benighted circles and widely held in the 
early 1990s — seems a trifle empty in the 
light of subsequent troubles Washington 
has had in making its writ stick in distant 
parts, his conclusion about the ‘the roll- 
on impact on the Third World of the 
global transformation’ at the end of the 


. . Cold War is correct. 


. . Islamic ‘threat’ gathering strength in 


74 


M oreover, his reading that the 


‘involvement’ of the super powers in 
South Asia is more durable than any 


‘particular alignment’ draws a fine dis- . 


tinction between ideological content and 
the imperatives of realpolitik. Rizvi's 
ruminations about democracy and devel- 
opment and the economic prospects of 
SAARC are on firm ground because they 
owe much to the thinking respectively 
of Amartya Sen and Rehman Sobhan 
of Bangladesh, as the author himself 
acknowledges. Further, he 1s admirably 
honest when he states that the ruling elites 
in the adjoining countries use the pre- 
sumed security threat from India as a 
scapegoat to avoid providing sustainable 
economic development for their peoples. 
Also correct is his analysis of the ironic 
development of the US working for a 
secular modernist government in Kabul, 
like that of the ‘Red Ox’ Najibullah, 
whom Washington helped overthrow 
only to now face the fundamentalist 


Afghanistan and the more strategically 
important Central Asian Republics. 
Rizvi comes out with a couple 
of genuine insights. One of them, rele- 
gated alas to a footnote and hence not 


‘fleshed out, is that military (or military- 


dominated) regimes, like Pakistan and 


Bangladesh, ‘borrow recklessly in order - 


to meet their needs but seldom remain 
long enough in power to face the conse- 


. quences of mounting indebtedness’. It 


succinctly describes the cycle of debt, 
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impoverishment and militarization that 
India’s two biggest neighbours have 
been trapped in since their inception. 


T. other is his analysis leadıng to the 
conclusion that General Ayub Khan, eager 
to expand and consolidate the military's 
role in Pakistan, needed to keep alive the 
Indian threat He, therefore, torpedoed the 
plebiscite option agreed to by Jawaharlal 
Nehru in his meeting in 1953 with the 


"Pakistan PM, Mohammad Ali Bogra, thus 


foregoing a final solution to a problem 
that has bedevilled both countries. 

Here’s what Rizvi gets wrong: he 
decries the lack of a ‘long-term vision’ of 
political leadership in India and Pakistan 
in accepting an independent Jammu and 
Kashmir, basing this view on a faulty 
premise, which he labels ‘new realism’. 
According to this premise, India—becausé 
it is a ‘Multinational state created by a 
popular consensus’ which has secured 
national unity through democratic means 
—ought notto grudge Kashmir’s indepen- 
dence based on the principle of national 
self-determination nor fear that this 
will result in the further fission of its 
federated polity. 

Rizvi s contention that the Kashmir 
situation 1s too far gone to mend is argu- 
able for the very reason that the author’s 
historical analysis makes clear. In the war 


of 1965, the people of Jammu and Kash- : 
mir joined with the Indian Armed Forces . 


in frustrating Pakistan's Operation 
Gibraltar and could, therefore, be said to 
have been very much a part of the ‘popu- 
lar consensus' that Rizvi forone identifies 
asadefining characteristic ofthe success- 
ful Indian state. It stands to reason that if 
Kashmiri Muslims felt themselves to be 
Indian once they could be made to feel 
that way again and their aspirations met 
using proper political management. 
Besides, the spinning-off of J&K is, for 
obvious reasons, simply not politically 
viable any more (ifit ever was), given the 
‘pins and needles’ nature of the evolving 
domestic politics in India some 50 years 
after Independence and Partition. 
Butthecore Kashmir issue requires 
fulsome treatment, something provided 
by Robert Wirsing. Wirsing’s analytic 


framework is important both because it 
breaks new ground and because it appears 
that it was used in a commissioned study 
this University of South Carolina politi- 
cal science professor submitted in late 


_1991 to the US State Department and for 


which he was offered every help both by 
New Delhi and Islamabad. His diagnosis 
of the problem—very thorough, very good 
— is far better than the solutions he offers 
to resolve the dispute (which in the main 
require that India and Pakistan concede 
"independence" toJ&K; New Delhi legiti- 
mize the absorption of Pakistan Occupied 
Kashmir by Pakistan and both countries 
agree militarily to withdraw from the 
Siachin Glacier). 


Wi ovine: innovation is his ‘problem 


solving’ mindset. He scours the historical 
record, breaking down the Kashmir prob- 
lem into sets of ‘entitlement’, ‘delimita- 
tion’ and ‘strategic context’ issues. His 
analysis of politics in 1947 produces one 
gem of an insight, namely, that while the 
Partition machinery established by the 


departing British was geared for impar- 


tiality, Maharaja Hari Singh’s delay in 
making the accession decision to some 
40 days after the formal Partition process 
ended, put the Kashmir issue firmly in 
the throes of partisan government pres- 
sures and politicking. . 

Wirsing believes there is meat after 
all in the theses propounded by Alastair 
Lamb and others like him who, over the 
years, have claimed that there was a 
deep-rooted conspiracy to deny Kashmir 
to Pakistan. They also believe that the 
award of the Gurdaspur district to India, ` 
which ensured Indian land access to J&K, 
was part of this conspiracy involving Lord 
Mountbatten, Sir Cyril Radcliffe, Nehru 
among others. But after an examination 
of the 1947-48 military operations, Wirsing 
notes that had the Kashmir issue been 
decided on the battlefield — which India 
was well in a position to do — 'the world 
would probably have forgotten itrather 
quickly'. If this was true and if there was a 
conspiracy, why did Mountbatten, Nehru 
et al, risk undoing their design by taking 
the issue to the United Nations, thereby 
internationalizing it? 


If Rizvi harks back to the missed. 


opportunity of the Nehru-Bogra agree- 
ment, Wirsing points to the Swaran 
Singh-Zulfikar Ali Bhutto talks in 1962- 
63 when India, under joint American and 
British pressure, offered some 1,500 
square miles of the Srinagar Valley to add 
to PoK, an offer Bhutto rashly rejected 
The record of considerable 'give' on 
India's part notwithstanding, the Ameri- 
can professor with the more recent failure 
ofthe post-Shimla Accord negotiations in 
mind, calls the bilateral track ‘a frail scaf- 
folding’ for the resolution of the Kashmir 
problem, insinuating an interventionist 
role tor the UN, US and others The 
author finds New Delhi’s antipathy to 
such a third party role ‘disconcerting’. 


W..... book is useful less for its 


slanton history than because he was taken 
around their respective border areas on the 
Lineof Control by theIndian and Pakistan- 
armies ahd is, therefore, in a position to 
confirm that i) the Pakistan government 
has supplied ‘substantial political, diplo- 
matic and material support’ to the upns- 
ing in Kashmir, ii) ‘the infiltration has 
been necessarily a Pakistan-directed 
operation’, and iri) Pakistani assistance 
has ‘not been an Ist rogue Operation.’ 

Major General Afsir Karim headed 
an ‘Indian Defence Review’ team 
researching the issue of the ‘Kashmir 
border’ „obviously from the Indian point 
of view. The significant aspect of this 
particular study — ably edited by Bharat 
Verma and Manvendra Singh — is that it 
was sponsored by the Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee Institute (SPMI), a fledgling 
in-house Bharatiya Janata Party think- 
tank Assuming this study has been used 
toclarify the Bip’ s thinking on the subject, 
it is a welcome venture for political par- 
ties who hardly ever flesh out their posi- 
tions on the troubling issues of the day. 
Unfortunately, the final product does 
nat match the good intentions animating 
this study in the main because it eschews 
the kind of hard-headed analysis that, 
say, the Wirsing book ~ for all its faults 
— exemplifies, 

The motivation for Kashmir. The 
. Troubled Frontiers was to fill the need 


for a one-point source on the subject of 
Kashmir. The book, therefore, carries a 
compilation of all relevant data and infor- 
mation concerning Kashmiralong with an 
analytical commentary, The demographic 
and social statistics are extremely useful, 
and some of the analysis is good. Yet, 
curiously, in detailing the political geo- 
graphy (the demographic composition, 
socio-cultural parameters, and so on) of 
the various sub-regions, the so-called 


. ‘Northern Areas’ are entirely missed! Is 


one to assume then that the IDR team, SPM! 
and the BIP are all equally reconciled to 
the loss of the strategically critical Gilgit 
Agency to Pakistan? If so, then that is an 
important political development. Surely, 
if Kashmur is disputed, the entire erstwhile 
Pnncely:State of Kashmir is disputed as 
well. Butat the heart of this book is aneven 
more conspicuous weakness — the ama- 
teurish and deliberately opaque ‘threat 
analysis’ attributed to Lt. Gen K.S. 
Khajuria (retired). The General offers 
pretty thin gruel by way of detailing mili- 
tary contingencies and options It seems 
especially inadequate when compared to 
the wealth of detailed military informa- 
tion and war-gaming data and scenarios 
on Kashmir available in the public realm. 


F. instance, regarding even such 
basic information as the forces in place, 
General Khajuria perfunctorily lists the 
various Pakistani Army divisions in the 
Kashmir sector without at the same 
time hinting at the Indian deployments, 
to wit, 3rd Infantry Div. at Leh, 19th at 
Sharifabad, 28th at Kupwara and the 
8th Mountain Division at Baramulla (all 
under command of xv Corps) and 10th 
Infantry Division at Akhnur, 25th at 
Rajouri, 26th at Jammu and the 29th at 
Mamun (all comprising xvi Corps). 
Surely, this last ıs not classified informa- 
tion because Wirsing has presumably 
been given it by the Indian authorities! 
And, in any case, such information can be 
had for the asking either at the Northern 
Army Headquartersin Udhampur or any 
of the Divisional Headquarters. 

Again, nowhere in his exposition 
does Khajuria talk of the most likely 
Indian pressure points and ingress 


" 


routes, apparently because he thinks this 
woulddisclose highly secret information 
to the enemy. But as Wirsing reveals in 
his study, Indian forces, astride the 
Neelam Valley in strength, are emplaced 
effectively to choke off Pakistani pres- 
ence in PoK near Kail, just north of the 


capital, Muzzafarabad. All Khajuria- 


says is that the Indian and the Pakistan 
militares are well-established on their 
respective sides of the border but that 
the Indian Army would be forced to 
start hostilities across the international 
border in the Punjab and Sind (as hap- 
pened in the 1965 War) in case Pakistan 
mounts a military operation in Kashmir. 
He does not go at all into how the Indian 
military can actually discomfit the adver- 
sary or worst him. To compound this 
inadequacy, the IDR team, as a whole, dis- 
counts the tripwire function of the vaunted 
Pakistani nuclear weapons programme, 
but does not say how the Indian GHQ is to 
get around the existential problem posed 
by it and so articulated repeatedly in 
récent times by all manner of Pakistam 
strategists and generals, retired or serving. 


Kus gaming of Pak options has 
only abit more meat. He posits a Pakistani 
‘surgical strike’ aided by a subsidiary 
attack and a set of diversionary actions 
without hazarding any educated guesses 
about the direction of the main and sec- 
ondary axes of attack or the nature of 
diversionary attacks, other than that they 
will be in the general area of Poonch, 
Rajouri, Nowshera and the Pir Panjalline! 
Aboutthe Chinese threat across the Aksai 
Chin, he engages in the ‘bean counting’ 
method to surmise that India faces no 
danger whatsoever from that source. By 
the way, this is the Government of India's 
conclusion as well! 

One can only hope that Khajuria’s 
isn’t the level of war-gaming prevailing 
in the Indian Army. Be that as it may, this 
IDR study would have become indispens- 
able had it carried war-gaming and sce- 
nario-writing of the calibre displayed by 
Ravi Rikhye in The Fourth Round. 

The Afsir Karim study also ven- 
tures a solution which seems more 
unique than useful. It recommends the 
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grouprng of all PoK, including the 
Northern Areas, along with the Muslim 
majority Srinagar Valley into a ‘Kashmir 
Division’ for administrative purposes 
at the same time as the Hindu and Bud- 
dhist-dominated Jammu and Ladakh 
regions are constituted as ‘Union Terri- 
tory' The authors believe that this will 
lessen international pressures, but how 
and why, it isn't very clear. 

Still, this is evidence enough that 
the Karim book has attempted some 
new thinking, which cannot be said about 
Anatomy of a Flawed Inheritance because 
the expectations are much higher. By the 
end of this book, it is hard to say who is 
more disappointed, the author or the 
reader. But to be fair, the customer is 
alerted to Dixit’s apparent dissatisfaction 
with the final product in the preface where 
the author reproduces an Aldous Huxley 
quote to the effect that even a ‘bad book’ 
comes from the ‘author's soul’. And that 
is the trouble with the book! 


P... the most cerebral Foreign 
Secretary to grace South Block, Dixit, 
unfortunately, used his head less than he 
has done his ‘soul’ (whatever that 1s) and 
produced a solid ‘narrative’ but nothing 
which a diligent policy analyst in a 
decent university faculty or research 
unit could not have done by delving 
into newspaper archives 

Dixit gives fleeting glimpses of 
his powers of conceptualization, Jearning 
and wit in the book. These coupled with 
his fabled photographic memory, ought 
to have produced the definitive volume 
on bureaucratic politics highlighting the 
nuts and bolts of foreign policy-making, 
a'la Kissinger's The White House Years. 
It could have been the sort of path-break- 
ing tome the Indian public desperately 
needs to understand just how decisions 
affecting national security are made and 
why they turn out the way they do. 

He recommends 'going beyond 
(the) orthodoxies (of Partition)’ butrarely 
depaits trom them himself. This means 
retailing what are by now well-worn 
themes Pakistan’s frustration with a 
truncated Pakistan at its founding, 
Islamabad's view that a balkanized 
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India would ertsure Pakistan's strategic- * 
military dominance in the subcontinent 
and soon, as the wellsprings of Pakistani 
foreign policy To spice things up, he 
mixes in some views of a startling nature 
like, for example, his opinion that the 
US-Pakistan alliance came about because 
of ‘religious and cultural empathy’! Oh? 
(Sure, this is a literal take on the Koranic 
injunctions about other ‘peoples of the 
Book' as worthy of sympathetic consi- 
deration, but, hey, this is an ex-Foreign 
Secretary writing!) 


L.. forgivably, Dixit pronounces 
wrongly as it turns out (the evidence of 
tons of published US government docu- 
ments relating to the Bangladesh War, 
notwithstanding) on military topics, albeit 
iterating the official line. To wit, his view 
that in 1971 Indira Gandhi ‘crossed a 
serious threshold in defying’ the US by 
proceeding with operations in the then 
East Pakistan despite embarkation of an 
American aircraft carrier task force to 
the Bay of Bengal. Also, how she took ‘a 
calculated risk’ of Chinese intervention 
(in December, with the onset of the snows 
in the high Himalayas blocking out the 
People’s Liberation Army invasion 
routes?), and so on. 

What, however, is revelatory in 
Dixit's account of Indo-Pak relations 
of the last two decades plus ıs New 
Delhi's unwillingness to learn from the 
past in pursuit of a spurious principle. 


Thus, civilian Pakistani heads of govern- - 


ment — Zulfikar Ali Bhutto and later 
Benazir — again and again used New 
Delhi’s distaste for military rule and rul- 
ers in that country to wring concessions 
from India These amounted to Jaxity in 


the proper appreciation of the security ' 


problem involved which has rebounded 
against Indian interests. 

Thus, Bhutto Senior wriggled out 
of internationalizing the Line of Control 
in Kashmir which would, in effect, have 
written finis to that dispute at Shimla by 
holding outthe spectreof another military 
takeover. And, had New Delhi accepted 
Zia ul-Haq's offer of a No-War Pact, 
(deemed ‘an essentially cosmetic and 
public relations exercise' by Dixit) the 


recent contretemps might have been 


avoided. Benazir's urging Rajiv Gandhi 


and Narasimha Rao to seek settlementon 
Kashmir (in accordance with Pakistan's 
preferred solution, of course) lest the 
generals return to power in Islamabad, is 
also of a piece. 

Indeed, Dixit, reflecting South 
Block thinking, is so negative about 
Pakistani martial rule(rs), he goes on to 
describe Ziaas lacking in ‘statesman-like 
vision’ and while admitting that the Zia’ 
period was ‘less turbulent’ and one of 
*comparative stability', calls the Janata 
Party interregnum which saw a marked 
improvement in bilateral relations as a 
‘surrealistic thaw’. This notwithstanding 
some solid advances, like the gambit of a 
Pakistani invitation to open a consulate 
in Karachi (reciprocated by a matching 
Indianoffer), theresumption of sports ties 


' and the setting up of a two-way channel 


for disaster relief and aid 


T. topitall, Dixitimpliesa distinction 
between the Pakistani conduct of foreign 
policy which he labels 'calculated 
international relations’ —as if there is any 
other kind — and the Indian variety, pre- 
sumably more principled and moral. The 
latter certainly neither shows in his praise 
for Narasimha Rao’s attitude to Pakistan 
which is redolent, he writes, of ‘stark 
practicality’ nor in his suggestion, for 
instance, that India respond to the under- 
standable paranoia of neighbouring coun- 
tries by being wary of them in turn, which 
would appear to be a recipe for increased 
paranoid feelings all round and, conse- 
quently, more security problems for us. 
* . Memoirs by retired officials are 
now a dime a dozen, but very few tran- 
scend the service straitjacket and fewer 


, Still turn on a harsh searchlight on past 


failures (even if they unfailingly crow 
about the occasional success) The last 
of the great memoirs from the Indian 
Foreign Service in this sense were the ones 
by Y. Gundevia and Badruddin Tyabji, 
whose elegantly written Outside the 
Archivesand Memoirs ofan Egoistrespec- 
tively, were a genuine pleasure to read 
besides being very informative. We await 
a Dixit book to stand alongside these two. 


And green is the colour of blood | 


DUNU ROY 


EVERY year leaves in its wake a visual 


'. tracery of images, scintillating in 


memory, hinting at the deep currents ' 
below the r&flecting wavelets. This year. 


offers more than the normal sháre of 
devotional coins, as ifa green Ganesh was 
drinking in the sap from every pore. From 
the Idgah abattoir to Al-Kabeer, the 
vignettes range frm burning forests and 
drowning minersto toxins in nylon tyres, 
breast milk, and city waste; from Dutch 
bullshit and Kentucky cocks to the suave 
Basel-returned Minister of Environment 
sliming his goodies past customs. 

What, one might wonder, do these 
portentssignify? From whence comethese 
environmental stirrings and what destiny 
awaits them? What does the nature of 
man have to say to man in nature? 

At a sub-placental level, forests 
have been the flash of green holding back 


the ravages of a machine-dominated 


world, portrayed as the environmental 
ethic of modern societies. How well have 
we been able to protect them these last 
twelve months from our own spirit of 
conquest? This tinder-box summer, over 
2000 square kilometres of Himalayan 
jungle in Garhwal and Kumaon went up 
in flames. Against the backdrop of crack- 
ling timber, the defenders of the official 
faith blamed the villagers, while through 


the pall of smoke drifted in the protests of 


a discontented people. 

Why would communities with an 
acknowledged dependence on the trees 
burn them anyway? Why would.they 
decline to put out the fire once it started? 
Theanswersthatemerged out ófthe ashes 
had much to do with the changing nature 
of the forests themselves. Slowly, under 
the benevolent patronage of the Forest 
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Department, dense stands of mixed for- 
est had been giving way to the exotic chir 
pine much valued for its timber and resin. 
But, for the community, the disappear- 
ance of their broad-leaved oak was like 
critical injury Chir did not offer them 


_ either fodder or pasture, fuel was dimin- 


ished, and the slippery needles promoted 
run-off and soilerosion Above all, rights 
of access to the forest was sharply 
restricted by the department itself. So, 
cumulatively, an alienated people stood 
aside and watched part of their heritage 
go up in smoke — sadly, helplessly, and 
yet. with a sense of righteousness 

It is this alienation which marks out 
a recurring theme in the swan song of the 
forests. Forest-based peoples appear to 
see forests as extensions of themselves, 
and themselves as belonging to the for- 
ests. From below the undergrowth to 
above the foliage they see familiar beings 
and objects, treated with the same degrees 
of affection and disdain as obtains in any 
family. Traditions had much to do with 
how each preserves and consumes the 
other. Thus, the day before he fetches the 
herbs from the jungle. the traditional 
healer goes to offer them an invitation, ‘A 
personis sick in my house; you must come 


. tomorrow for healing’ 


i eople accustomed to this manner 


: of living cannot understand how the 


Forest Department can see in the forest 
only wood, wood, and more wood. Which 
is also the basis for the department's 
concerted effort to continue introducing 
eucalyptus and poplar, silver oak and 
subabool into the Himalayan ranges, 
supplanting the rich deciduous growth of 
centuries Which is also why the World 


. Bank offers Rs. 6.5 million for ‘conser- 


vation' in the Great Himalayan Park 
which evicts people out of 700 square 
kilometres of territory, while at the same 
time various organs of government are 
orchestrating efforts to de-notify and 
shrink sanctuaries at Narayan Sarovar 
and Bhitarkanika, Udaipur and Periyar, 
for mining and fishing complexes, for 
shrines and housing. 

At the same time, a pompous Mın- 


_ istry floats a proposal to offer 2 5 million 
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hectares of ‘degraded’ land to industry for 
pulpwood plantations, and a compliant 
Assembly in Karnataka drastically 
amends the Land Ceiling Act to allow the 
glamorous tree corporations to acquire 
large land holdings. Is itany wonder that 


' at the beginning of 1996, people find 


themselves further away from the forests 
than ever before? 


D... wereoncethe symbol of vibrant 
progress. Today, they castalong shadow 
onthe earth. Huge populations - not only 
of human beings, but also of a wondrous 
variety of flora and fauna — are not only 
alienated, but are dispossessed, degraded 
and decimated. Sardar Sarovar on the 
Narmada projects the most powerful of 


these images, but it does not stand alone . 


A respected Gandhian goes on fast against 
the construction of the Tehri dam, and he 
is strong-armed into hospital; no less a 
person than the Prime Minister gives an 
assurance of justice, and then no other 
than the same honourable man $leazes 
out of his word He soon meets his match 
though: 20,000 tribals form serried 
ranks to show him the door when he pro- 
poses to lay the foundation for another 
mega-dam on the Koel Karo So his gov- 
ernment changes track to knock on the 
doors of other dams at Rathong Chu and 
Suvarnarekha, Polavaram and Idukki. 
While the super-government of the World 
Bank attempts to side-step the door by 
retreating from the Bilaspur dam but 
extends Rs. 30 billion for supply of water 
from the dam to the pink city of Jaipur 
It has long been argued that 
displacement by dams (and other mega- 
projects) 1s only a ‘by-product’; that the 
public good that dams set ve by producing 
water for irrigation and power far out- 
weighs the discomfort caused to a few 
hundred families retreating before the 
rising waters. The vocal votaries of large 
dams have also claimed that the ousted 
peoplecan look forward to happy resettle- 
ment, if not luxurious rehabilitation. 
But the serial farce going on at the 
borders of Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh 
gives the game away. Well into thetenth 
year of construction and the fifth year of 
incessantlitigation, the projectauthorities 


ofthe first giant dam squatting on the heart 
of the Narmada have yet to resettle even 
20% of the 41,000 families to be evicted. 
Since resettlement and rehabilitation 
work has come to astandstill, theremain- 
ing 80% can presumably look towards 
further novel arguments into the 2Jst 
century. Even the arch friend of the Sardar 
Sarovar project, the ARCH Vahini, has 
withdrawn support complaining of poor 
rehabilitation and good corruption. 

All this only goes to make clear an 
argument that has been steadily picking 
up pace for the last several years: that 
displacement is nota by-product of dams 
butactually adesigned objective. In other 
words, people are deliberately displaced 
in order that the voracious appetite of 
industrialists, businessmen, traders, con- 
tractors, urban elites and other nodes of 
affluence, for cheap and obedient labour 
may be satisfied. The track record of the 
past year speaks for itself as the additional 
millions uprooted set out towards the 
metropolises and towns for work and the 
ranks of shanty-dwellers swells to as 
much as 60% of the urban population. ` 
Thus, the environmental diaspora is not 
merely alienated and displaced, itisinse- : 
cure and malleable too. 


Q.. forces have been competing, 
with dams on the national environmental 
idiot-box for space in our consciousness 

Foremost is the play on power. Enron is 
approved, then disapproved, then ap- 
proved again, disapproved yet again, and 
as the nation waits with bated breath for 
the next episode on the Mark and Munde 
show, both sides make threatening moves 
towards the courts as if justice was at the 
core of the matter. While the Chief Min- 
ister attempts to drag in pollution issues 
and the experts provide a clean chit to 
imported gas, the real social and environ- 
mentalcosts are sweptunder the carpetof 
national interest. Enron is to be offered, 

nay guaranteed, a 16% rate of return on 
equity if it works at what may be termed 
inlayJanguage as 68.5% efficiency, with 
further lollipops if it performs better. All 

the calculations will be made in foreign 

exchange so that the falling purchasing 
power of the rupee does not cloud the 


gleam in the avaricious eye And after 
several other concessions, this epitome 
of private enterprise in the new age of 
competitive liberalization, will happily 
sell the nation power at twice the current 
rates. 

Who will buy the electricity (even 
atter the glories of the new economy have 
been brought)? Who will pay the price for 
this level of enlightened expertise? And 
what harm, if small rebellious voices are 
to be heard, have the disparaged public 
sector utilities done to merit this? 


E... of course, is only the veneer 
on the rot Cogentrix and several others 
are busily burrowing beneath with eyen 
higher charges for the average Indian 
consumer shedding sweat under load- 
shedding. Tarapur has been a leaking 
menace only probably because we get 
„to hear of it. The other nuclear power 
plants are covered by the grey blanket 
of security 

' The National Thermal Power 
Corporation wrestles with all its power 
plants trying to keep the ash from going 
up into the air and then, later, trying to 
keepitfrom leaking intothe water. Atthe 
sametimethe vastcoal fields being mined 
strenuously come under even more pres- 
sure to keep the coal moving to.power 
plants. So much pressure for production 
infact, that there is no time for safety and 
64 unfortunate souls are *martyred' to the 
nation when water rages deep under- 
groundto choke their breaths. Few voices 
are heard in this amazing tamasha argu- 
ing fora morerational and humane use of 
energy itself; a plea for investing more in 
burning fuel and transporting power more 
efficiently and using it more sensibly so 
as to exhaust less resources and possibly 
avoid setting up more power plants. Evi- 
dently profits are far more attractive 
than the landscape and humanscape being 
laid waste. 

The same bleak scenario recurs in 
industrialisation, urbanisation, transpor- 
tation — the various spans of human life. 
High powered corporations flex their 
muscles to build cement plants in 
Himachal. mines in the hills of Eastern 
Ghats and the arid lands of Kutch, nylon 


units inGoa—subsequently ‘displaced’ to 
Tamilnadu, joint venture trawling agree- 
ments and aquaculture farms off the 
coasts, an array of chemical manufactur- 
ing in the ‘golden triangle’ of Gujarat, 
sugar cane-based alcohol factories wher- 
ever the raw material is available, and 
consumer-goods enterprises everywhere. 

Inurban areas, more and more land 
is being reclaimed from other uses and 
converted into valuable real estate for 
residential and commercial purposes. 
And this year the planis to construct over 
5,000 km of highways to carry the antici- 
pated increase in road transport, a move 
that will require a bulk acquisition of land 
forthe purpose. Evidently the vision of the 
future India is of vehicles rapidly carry- 
ing business, trade and commerce from 
one high plateau of production to another, 
of consumption and a blind eye to the sea 
of wretched poverty, congestion, hunger, 
and disease beyond the precipice. 


T. trouble with this vision is that the 
annual record of devastation is upsetting 
the balance in the nation’s books. The 
Dupont-Thapar Nylon 6,6 plant may have 
been edged out of Goa on account of 
anticipated environmental problems but 
that is because Goans have already begun 
to feel the eftects of the predatory tourist 
industry which has polluted the beaches 
and the ocean. The Konkan railway too, 
once seen as the life-line of Goa, is hav- 
ing problems in building tunnels through 
the delicately poised ghats. 

The shrimp industry in Orissa 
was decimated by a massive ‘white spot’ 
viral epidemic — typical of the instability 
of all monocultures. The industrial com- 
plex at Ankleshwar has resulted in so 
much pollution that the land around is 
ravaged, the groundwater rendered unfit 
for consumption, fish killed in surface 
waters and skin diseases in children Six 
cement plants are slated for the develop- 
ment of Himachal but each is reflected in 
the dismal picture of the ones already 
functioning: widespread air pollution, 
lower plant productivity, lung diseases 
in children, even rapes of minors. 

In a sense, therefore, the resources 
that industry seeks to grab are themselves 


degraded by industrial operations. 
Nowhere is this clearer than in the case of 
un-away urbanisation. Every city and 
town is beginning to learn about and pay 
for the costs of its accumulating filth. One 
minor indication of the extent of the prob- 
lem is that a study of better civic services 
for Madras is being ‘aided’ by the Wortd 
Bank at a cost of $100 million for the 
project. Much of the money will, of 
course, go into private pockets 

What these studies will achieve is 
debatable, given the nature and quality of 
expertise in the nation. For instance, a 
simulation study is being done for the 
possible environmental impact of the 
bridge linking Vypeen island to 
Ernakulam by the Central Water and 
Power Research Station, an institution 
that earlier produced disastrous studies for 
the jacketing of the Yamuna at Delhi and 
the embanking of the flood-prone rivers 
of North Bihar. Every wetland in the 
neighbourhood of every city is slowly 
being degraded or wiped out of existence 
— to the detriment of the health of the city 
itself. Yet premier institutional studies fail 
to assess the extent of the damage and 
prescribe corrective measures. Neverthe- 
less, this year has seen studies done by 
concerned activists, journalists, public- 
interest researchers, or sometimes, by the 
communities themselves documenting 
the fallout of industrial and urban decay. 


T.. documentation and awareness 
has also prompted, aided and encouraged 
a series of protests against degradation 
by the affected communities and their 
representative organisations. Many have 
turned to the courts for redress. Thus, this 
year a range of judicial pronouncements 
on tanneries in Barabanki, Calcutta, and 
North Bengal; on industries in Gujarat, 
Delhi, U.P., West Bengal, Orissa and 
Tamilnadu; on drinking water supplies, 
dams, and toxic imports; and on aquacul- 
ture and urban waste, has demonstrated 
the depth of the environmental ferment. 

Courts are not the only avenue for 
redress. Often direct action has been 
resorted to. The tribals of Koel Karo 
prevented both Rao and Yadav from 
entering the project area. Other tribals 
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across the borders in Palamau, Rayagada. 
and Visakhapatnam districts have also 
putup ‘people's barriers’ to prevent con- 
tractors' and government vehicles access 
to mine sites. Communities in the hills of 
Chambahave been keeping at bay depart- 
mental officials and nurturing their own 
trees on forest lands. Other communities 
in Banda and Dewas, Daltonganj and 
Bastar, Alwar and Saurashtra have been 
painstakingly developing water resources 
tor their own needs All across Uttar 
Pradesh, villages are being alerted to the 
compounded problems of river diversion 
for canal irrigation, high-water-use, sug- 
arcane growth. tubewell extractions of 
ground water, alcohol-based industries, 
and extensive water pollution. When 
petitions and pleas fail, they often yield to 
direct actions of breaking effluent pipes 
and obstructing flows. 


S... groups have become active on 
environmental issues in urban areas; yet 
others have taken up policy issues Thus 
the National Campaign of Construction 
Labour has been lobbying for a new Bill 
on construction workers A collective of 
tribal organisations has drafted out an 
alternative National Forest and National 
Rehabilitation Policy Other organı- 
sations have questioned the city's water, 
energy, and transport requirements 
Many fledgling groups are attempting 
to chart out ways of community waste 
management and health systems. 1995 
has been a creative expansion of new 
ways of looking at oldzproblems and 
new paths to experimentation with the 
social psyche. 

This creativity itself meets with 
designed opposition. For every case the 
courts decide, ten others are hopefully 
waiting in queue. As the Supreme Court 
itself acknowledges, even atirm decision 
does not mean that the culprits will mend 
their ways Since much ofthe community 
energies are abetted by and directed 
through voluntary groups, aid agencies 
have imaginatively come up with the new 
label of ‘NGOs’ to draw them into the 
vortex of directed aid 

_Nobody seems to remember that 
non-governmental organisation was 
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once the tag attached to private funding 
organisations, as distinct from govern- 
ment granting institutions Once the 
NGOs get sucked into this gilded cage of 
dangling carrots it ıs even easier to dis- 
credit them. CAPART’s blacklisting of 
564 adds a touch of black humour to 
those who recall that FAO sponsored 
the Freedom From Hunger Campaign in 
the '60s when the green revolution was 
being projected as the ultimate answer 
to the human dream of a full stomach. 
When FFHC failed to make a dent, hunger 
was linked to yet another vision of 
development and the Campaign became 
FFHC/AD. 

The stubbornness ot nations to 
develop was attributed by an FAO study in 
the '70s to the ‘non-participation’ of 
people and so PADI was born — People's 
Action for Development, India. Eventu- 
ally, a marriage was arranged between 
PADI and CART (Council for Advancement 
of Rural Technology) and the labour 
conceived CAPART. From getting commu- 
nities to apply chemical fertilizers to 
their fields to giving a bad name to the 
deliberately created NGO community is 
a perfectly valid path for containing 
dissent Í 


W... these forms of co-option 


and absorption to not work, there is always 
repression, as we were rudely reminded 
by the execution of Ken Saro-Wiwa in 
Nigeria. The sentence of death hangs 
over those who aspire for the rights of 
the oppressed against multinational 
domination — as much for the Ogonis of 
the Niger delta peacefully opposing 
Shell Oil, as for the Bhils of Jhabua pro- 
testing against the rising waters of the 
Narbada, or the workers of Durg demo- 
cratically demanding the opportunity to 
live free of debt, of hunger, and of liquor. 
Whether the sentence will be carried out, 
either by the arms of the state or the hired 
goons of the profiteers, will depend on 
the strength of the organised people, con- 
scious of their rights over resources and 
their responsibilities to all nature. This 
year marks another step on that long, long 
road and we may count our blessings that 
iris not a step backward. 


Not a drop to drink 


MURLI 


MANOHAR JOSHI 


Paani bin meen pryasi/ Mohe sun-sun ave haansi. 
(A thirsty fish ın a pool of water!/ The thought/ 
Makes me splutter with laughter!) 

Kabı 


1 


IT MAY seem paradoxical and even 
unbelievable that after almost 50 years of 
Independence, 42-45% ofour population 
does not get the three litres of drinking 
water that a person needs each day to sur- 
vive with dignity Geographically, India 
1$ located so that it receives plenty of light 
and heat from the sun and has a wonder- 
ful river system which criss-crosses the 
entire country. Moreover, the monsoons 
provide plentiful rains to the land. And 
yet, there are thousands of villages and 
habitats in the country where drinking 
water is not available. 

In Tamil Nadu water is sold during 
the summer. In Ramnathpuram I have 
seen peoplealmostattacking the trains for 
water and filling up whatever utensil is at 
hand. In the hill districts of Uttar Pradesh 
women haveto fetch drinking waterfrom 
long distances, and ın many parts of 
Rajasthan it is often a full-time job for 
womento procure waterfortheir families. 
The situation is no better in Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and South Bihar. Those who 
live in cities are aware of the travails of 
procuring drinking water. Cities like 
Haridwar and Allahabad, situated on 
the banks of the Ganga and Triveni have 
little drinking water. In fact, there is not 
a single municipal town in the country 


which has a satisfactory drinking water 
supply. 

Water, like sunlightand air, is afree 
gift of nature. I have been studying this 
problem and drawing attention to it in 
Parliament. On 28 July 1994, along with 
T.N. Chaturvedi, I tabled a question on the 
task completed by the National Drinking 
Water Mission. Ialso sought information 
about the number of villages in each state 
which have been identified as having no 
source of water and asked what was 
being done about it. Our last question 
related to when all villages in India are 
likely to be fully covered by the National 
Drinking Water Mission. 

The answer given by the Prime 
Minister was that in 1985, 161,722 
problem villages had been identified, of 
which 24,567 were covered in 1985-86 
and 136,877 villages were covered up to 
31 March 1994. This left a balance of 
278 problem villages still to be provided 
with drinking water. 

Obviously, we were not satistied 
by this and when I went into the details I 
found the figures rather intriguing. How 
could it be that only 278 problem villages 
were left in the country?.As we pondered 
over this, fortunately our question No. 603 
came as third in the list of Starred Ques- 
tions for 18 May 1995. This time we had 
asked whether it was true that in the 1985 
surveys of problem villages many had 
been left out in all the states. What was 
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their number? Did Rajasthan have many 
problem villages left and were they fac- 
ing inadequacy of funds? Lastly, we had 
asked for details of the financial allocation 
to the Rajiv Gandh: National Drinking 
Water Mission for 1995-96. 

The reply given by the Prime 
Minister was indeed surprising. The 
answer to our question, whether many 
problem village have been left out in the 
states in the 1985 survey was ‘No, Sir’. 
According to the 1985 survey, only 146 
problem villages ın Assam, Gujarat, 


` J&K, Maharashtra, Meghalaya and 


Rajasthan remained to be covered. The 
most astounding part of his answer was 
that the total budget allocation under the 
Mission for making available drinking 
water in 1995-96 was Rs. [1.1 billion! 


S ince it was a Starred Question and 
the Prime Minister was present, he 
realised that there was something missing. 
It needed some explanation and, during 
thesupplementaries, he readily conceded 
that the question was a very important 
one and a full discussion on the subject 
would be welcome Consequently, the 
Chairman of the Rajya Sabha permitted 
a short duration discussion on 3 August 
1995. The following, in essence, isasum- 
mary of this discussion. 

The first and second five year plans 
provided for piped drinking water facili- 
ties to 1 1,000 villages with an expenditure 
of Rs. 330 million rupees. Before the third 
five year plan it was found that 600,000 


* villages of the country were to be provided 


with proper drinking water facilities. At 
this rate it would take almost 500 years to 
complete the task. During the third and 
three consecutive annual plans 1962-69, 
6,000 villages were provided water 
through taps. Some hand-pumps and 
wells were also provided under the Com- 
munity Development Scheme. The statis- 
tics show that 1,200,000 wells had been 
dug in the villages which means that 
every village had at least two wells! My 
question is" where does one find them? 

By 1969 it was thought that some 
norms had to be formulated and the prob- 
lem village was defined as one which 
did not have any source of water within 
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1.6 km. Also that the water was free of 
infections like typhoid, guinea worm and 
soonand was notbrackish. In 1971-72the 
number of problem villages was found to 
be 153,000. Also, thatonly 24,000 villages 
had proper drinking water facilities. Of 
the remaining 575,000 villages 153,000 
were problem villages and 185,000 were 
classified as scarcity villages. 


W. have a knack of giving fancy 


names to our programmes and several 
such nomenclatures were bestowed on 
the schemes for providing drinking 
water facilities to the villages. By 1980 
the central government had spent 
Rs. 6.93 billion in addition to what the 
state governments had spent on similar 
programmes At this stage, the survey 


' showed the number of problem villages 


to be 231,000. The sixth plan provided 
Rs. 24.85 billion'in addition to the funds 
to be spent by the states under the 
Community Development Scheme and 
MNP. At the end of the sixth plan only 
40,000 villages remained unserviced 
by drinking water facilities. But in 1985 
a fresh survey was ordered and it was 
discovered that the number of problem 


. villages was indeed 162,000. Thus we 


see that at the end of each plan the prob- 
lem was more unsolved than solved and 
the number of problem villages seemed 
ever-increasing. : 
Another interesting aspect was the 
determination of the quantum of water 
required in rural and urban areas. It was 
felt that each individual required three 
litres of drinking water every day. But a 
distinction was made between the urban 
and rural requirement of water for ablu- 
tions. In urban areas a person was entitled 
to 20 litres of water while a villager was 
entitled to only 10 litres In urban areas a 


. person was thought to be entitled to 20 


litres water for washing purposes. Funnily 


Main localities 





enough, there was no mention ofa villager 
requiring any water for washing! 

For solving the drinking water 
problem in 1991, afancy name was given 
to the programme — Rajiv Gandhi Drink- 
ing Water Mission. A brief account of its 
achievement has already been given. 
Another survey was ordered in 1991 and: 
1993, conducted by the state governments 
and the union territories. For the first time 
itdawned on the government thata village 
is not an isolated entity but an expanding 
unit which has habitats and bastisextend- 
ing beyond the traditional limits. These- 


must also be provided with drinking water, ` 


Therefore, three categories came into 
being: 1) villages and habitats which were 
fully covered; if) villages and localities 
which were uncovered, and iii) villages 
and habitats which were partly covered. 


T.. in the 1991-93 survey, 67,836 
main localities were without drinking 
water facilities, 184,026 main localities 
were partly provided with water, and 
307,691 main localities were fully cov- 
ered. The central government was not 
satisfied with this survey and therefore 
decided to verify it. However, the verifi- 
cation conducted by the central govern- 
ment through 48 agencies was also 
unreliable because in three months it was 
impossible to physically verify-details 
about 1,100,000 villages and habitats. 
Therefore, even the latest number of 
problem villages and the partly covered 
villages and habitats is unreliable. After 
this exercise, the central government 
came out with another set of figures. The 
following table illustrates the findings of 
the survey and the verification. 

The sum and substance of this is that 
there are 140,975 main localities and other 
localities which are completely uncovered 
as faras drinking waterisconcerned. There 
are 430,373 main and other localities which 
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Uncovered Partly Fully Uncovered Partly Fully 
covered covered covered covered 
1991-93 67836 1,84,026 3,07,691 -~ 2,11,640. 1,82,773 3,64,733 
Survey 
1994 24113 1,98,166 3,37,274 1,16,862 232211 4,10,077 
verification 


havebeen partly covered fordrinking water 
but the full requirement of 40 litres per 
person and all the population is not 
included. Thisrevealsthe seriousnessofthe 
problem of drinking water in rural India. 


Asus all the statistics quoted 
had been taken from official sources, Iwas 
unconvinced by them. To cross check, I 
sent letters to the chief ministers of Tamil 
Nadu, Andhra, Karnataka, Maharashtra, 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat and 
Rajasthan explaining the background 
and requesting them to furnish facts about 
the correct situation regarding drinking 
water 1n their states. : 

Some have sent detailed replies. 
The Government of Uttar Pradesh 
informed me that there were 5,866 habi- 
tats in the hill districts where drinking 
water facilities have not been provided. 
There wereas many as 83,400 villages and 
habitats in the plains which have been 
partly covered. This means that there are 
89,266 villages and habitats in Uttar 
Pradesh alone which have to be satisfac- 
torily provided drinking water. The chief 
minister of Rajasthan also said that there 
were 15,770 dhanis which have not been 
covered for drinking water. There were 
11,660 villages where just 10-15 litres of 
water were provided per person per day 
instead of the standard requirement of 
40 litres. He also disclosed that several 
billions of rupees will be needed for pro- 
viding potable waterto all the villages and 
habitats. The position in Gujarat was no 
better Thechief ministerof Maharashtra 
said that his government was preparing a 
White Paper on the problem of drinking 
water in the state. The U.P. Government 
alone required Rs. 18 billion for the drink- 
ing water programme. 

Jagannath Mishra has now taken 
charge of the rural development and 
employmentportfolio inthe Union govern- 
ment. It would be fair to give a synopsis 
of what he said when replying to the 
debate. He took great pains to explain 
what a revenue village is and the present 
situation where the villages have expanded 
into bastis and tolas or habitats. 

j According to the present estimate, 
there were 1,300,000 villages and bastis 


and the government was planning to pro- 
vide drinking water to all of them. He 
agreed that there were 140,995 habitats 
which have no source of water (which 
means there was no water available within 
adistanceof 1.6 km.). There were 430,437 
bastis where 40 litres of water per person 
per day was notavailable. 27,845 villages 
had more than the safe fluoride content in 


- water. 55,749 villages have brackish 


water and 58,325 villages were forced to 
use water with an arsenic content. Mishra 
graciously said that a provision of 180 
billion rupees is sought to be made in 
the ninth five year plan and that the 
panchayats will be associated in this 
gigantic effort. j 


C the government has been 
revising and upgrading the figures of 
problem villages from plan to plan and 
from survey to survey. It is most likely 
that after a couple of years we will have 
another set of figures regarding problem 
villages and localities. As of now, 
Jagannath Mishra assures us that by the 
end of the ninth five year plan all the 
villages in the country will have pure 
drinking water at the rate of 40 litres 
per person per day. We still have two 
years for the completion of the eighth 
five year plan, the ninth seems too far 
away. 

In the mad rush for globalisation we 
are forgetting some basic realities. We are 
dragging the half-clad, starving and 
thirsty villager toa dream world of chime- 
ras. We say that we havea record produc- 
tion of foodgrain we are unable to store. 
Yet half our population does not have 
the capacity to buy food and starves while 
we are exporting this food. Water 1s sup- 
posed to be a free gift of nature but even 
this is not available to the masses. The 
other side of the picture is that a one litre 
bottle of Bisleri is sold for Rs. 10 or 12, 
which is also the price of a pouch of a 
similar quantity of milk! 

We havea very illustrative proverb 
in Hindi — Andher nagri, chaupat raja/ 
Take ser bhaji, take ser khaja. (In the 
kingdom of darkness and the foolish 
king, a seer of vegetables is the same 
price as a seer of cashew nuts). 
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In search of direction 


RASHMI 


PACHAURI RAJAN 


THE first Aips case in India was recorded 
in 1986. Since then, 2009 cases of AIDS 
have been reported from 21 states and 
union territories ofthe country. But more 
important than data on actual AIDS cases, 
arereported cases of seropositivity which, 
by the end of September 1995, were 
19,754 out of 2,67,9033 persons screened 
country wide. Table I shows the category 
break up of these seropositive persons, 
and Table 2 shows the number of reported 
AIDS Cases statewise. 

However, it is important to realize 
and keep uppermost in the mind, the fact 
that these data are based only on the num- 
ber of persons screened and the cases 
recorded and reported. There are, in fact, 
far greater numbers of persons with the 
HIV infection (one estimate is 100 unde- 
tected cases for every one detected) and 


even with AIDS, who lie behind the curtain. 


of invisibility due to a number of reasons. 
These range from the fact that most people 
carrying the infection do not get tested, to 
the fact that AIDS is most often disguised 
by one or more opportunistic infections 
and therefore remains undiagnosed, 
sometimes even until or after the death of 


the patient. And so these data represent 


only the tip of an enormous ice- 
berg Keeping the invisibility of this 
infection in mind, it has been estimated 
that if Htv transmission continues at the 
same pace (one estimate is that there is 
one new HIV infection every 18.seconds 
worldwide), India would have about 
5 million infected persons by the year 
2000 AD and alps cases would exceed 
| million. 

However, since statistics do serve 
the purpose of shedding light on and 
underlining the gravity of the situation, 
Table 3 gives data on the yearwise distri- 
bution of aips cases in India, showing the 
rapid increase even in the reported num- 
ber of cases. 

Although at the very beginning of 
its visible appearance, HIV seemed to be 
an illness largely confined to homosexual 
men and drug users in developed coun- 
tries, it has now become pandemic, 
affecting millions of women, men, and 
children the world over. Heterosexual 
transmission of HIV is on the rise in both 
the developed and the developing world 
(it is estimated that about 75 per cent to 
80 per cent of the infections in India 
have been transmitted through the hetero- 


TABLE 1 








Seropositive 
Heteiosexuals TT 
Homosexuals 98 
Blood Donors 2866 
Dialysis Patients 156 
Antenatal Mothers 97 
Recipients of Blood, niPpT 390 
Suspected aips Patients 922 
iv Drug Users 2168 
Others 5268 
Total 19,754 

TABLE 2 

State/Union Territory ains Cases 
Andhia Pradesh ] 
Assam 10 
Arunechal Pradesh 0 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands 0 
Bihar l 
Chandigarh (u t ) 
Punjab 100 
Dellu 87 
Dainan and Diu (u 1) l 
Dadra & Nagai Haveli (u T.) 0 
Goa 12 
Gujarat 18 
Haryana I 
Himachal Pradesh 9 
Jammu and Kashnin 2 
Karnataka 51 
Ketalu 76 
Lakshwadeep (u 1 ) 0 
Madhya Pradesh 60 
Maharashtra 1041 
Manipur 99 
Mizoram 0 
Meghalaya 0 
Nagaland 4 
Orissa 2 
Pondicherry (u 2 ) 12 
Rajasthan 3 
Sikkim 0 
Tamil Nadu 372 
Tnrpuia 0 
Uttar Pradesh 8 
West Bengal 39 
Total 2009 





Source for Tables | and2 waco, Ministry of Health 
and Family Welfare, Gor. ‘Surveillance for tv 
Infection tn India’, 30 September 1995 








TABLE 3 
Yearwise Distribution of Reported 
AIDS Cases in India 

Yee Cuses Yeu Cases 
1986 6 199] 43 
1987 5 1992 187 
1988 3 1993 269 
1989 20 

1990 26 1994 290 





Source Naco. Mintstry of Health and Family Wel- 
fare, cot, "National aims Control Programme India 
Countiy Scenario ~ An Update’, September [994 


sexual route). Women are being increas- 
ingly affected and it is estimated that by 
the year2000 AD the infection rate among 
women will be equal to that among men. 


The transmission of HIV from an infected _ 


woman to her foetus or infant is showing 
a corresponding increase To date, it is 
estimated that about | million children 
have been infected with Hiv through 
perinatal transmission. These children 
rapidly develop AIDS and die — usually 
before the age of five. * 


T. new Global alps Strategy devel- 
oped and endorsed in 1992 by the World 
Health Assembly and by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, 
proposed ways of meeting the new chal- 
lenges of the evolving pandemic, includ- 
ing the following: 
‘adequate and equitable provision of 
health care to growing numbers of HIV 
infected people falling ill; treatment of 
other sexually transmitted diseases, 
which increase peoples’ biological 
vulnerability to HIV infection; reduc- 
tion of women's social vulnerability 
to HIV infection by improving their 
health, education, legal status, and 
economic prospects; a more support- 
ive socio-economic ‘environment’ for 
AIDS prevention; immediate planning 
in anticipation of the pandemic's 
socio-economic impact; and a greater 
focus on conveying effectively «he 
compelling public health rationale 
for overcoming stigmatization and 
discrimination." 

The three main objectives of the 
strategy remain: to prevent infection with 
HIV; to reduce the personal and social 
impact of HIV infection; and to mobilize 
and unify national and international 
efforts against AIDS. 

There have, over the last 10-15 
years, been several global developments 
and responses in the scientific, technical, 
and social fields in an attempt to stem the 
AIDS pandemic. 

Discrimination againstand stigma- 
tization of people with HIV infection 
or AIDS continues to impede efforts at 
prevention of the disease, and thesé 
people are being abused by governments 


and individuals worldwide. The HIY epi- 
demic has led to an ‘epidemic of preju- 
dice’, resulting in various forms of dis- 
crimination such as quarantine, denied 
access to health' care and housing, dis- 
crimination atthe workplace, interference 
with right to education, restriction on 
freedom of movement, and compulsory 
screening/testing. 

A resolution adopted by the 
World Health Assembly in 1992, calls 
upon member states to oppose discrimi- 
nation against HIV infected people, and 
also pledges to ensure a humanitarian 
response to HIV/AIDS so that public health 
is not undermined by discrimination 
and stigmatization. 

Although until a decade ago 
women and children seemed to be at 
the periphery of the epidemic, they are 
now at the centre of concern. It is 
estimated that almost half the newly 
infected adults are women, and as the 
rate of infection in women rises so do 
infections in the infants born to them — 
worldwide, about a third of the babies 
born to HIV infected mothers are them- 
selves infected. And yet, women in many 
parts of the world have none or limited 
access to education or health care 
services. Gender inequalities ensure 
that they often have no control over 
sexuality or condom use. 

Strategies to reach women to 
provide health care services, and particu- 
larly STD care, are being developed and 


implemented. But itis also being realized. 


that unless the broader issue of gender 
inequalities is addressed these efforts 
will have a limited impact. 


Ts importance of providing sex 
education among the youth before they 
actually become sexually active has long 
been recognized. However, attempts to 
implement programmes have most often 
met with resistance on the grounds that 
talking about sex may lead to earlier or 
increased sexual activity among this 
group. But available evidence shows 
that in fact sex education has no undes- 
ired side effects and is effective in post- 
poning or reducing sexual activity, or 
making it safer. 
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WHO advises young people to use 
any of a number of options, including 
postponing the first sexual activity, 
and for those already sexually active, 
nonpenetrative sex and the consis- 
tent use of condoms for all penetrative 
sex. 


Pp... as well as therapeutic 
vaccines are under trial but as yet infor- 
mation about their efficacy is not avail- 
able. Research on microbicides, and the 
promotion of use of condoms, and safer 
sexual practices, are also being carried 
out intensely worldwide. WHO’s Execu- 
tive Board has recommended, and other 
UN Agency Executive Councils have 
ratified the creation of a joint and 


` co-sponsored UN programme on HIV/AIDS 


a 


to boost global response. 

“HIV/AIDS surveillance: A need- 
based surveillance system to provide 
essential information on the dynamics 
of the HIV epidemic, to monitor trends, 
provide inputs to further strengthen 
the programmes' control activities and 
evaluate the implementation of the AIDS 
programme in the long run, was estab- 
lished and then underwent modifications 
in response to changing needs and sce- 
narios. The result was the setting up of 
the Sentinel Surveillance Programme 
by the National AIDS Control Organiza- 
tion (NACO —the apex government body) 
in 1993-94 

Behaviour change through IEC. 
Realizing that only a positive behaviour 
change consciously made by individuals 
will lead to a positive impact on the stem- 
ming of the AIDS epidemic, NACO began 
and continues to support and promote 
programmes attempting to achieve this 
objective through the use of information, 
education, and communication (IEC), 
utilizing the following: 

' Opinion leaders and.policy makers 
in the fields of industry, opinion leaders 


at the grassroots levels, the Railway : 


Board, sports personnel, and major 
departments of social sciences, heads of 
communications institutions, All India 
Radio and Doordarshan, have been ori- 
ented towards and involved in the fight 
against the epidemic. 
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Given that it is more than recog- 
nized now that AIDS is not just a medical 
issue but moreso a social one as AIDS is a 
threat to all of society, more than just 
the involvement of the health sector is 
needed to combat it. All sectors must 
therefore be involved. NACO thus devel- 
oped a strategy to tap the networks avail- 
able within not just the government 
sector but also the private sector net- 
works and resources (such as involving 
the Confederation of Indian Industry and 
other individual industries). This strategy 
was developed with the idea that every 
possible network, government and non- 
government, should integrate AIDS pre- 
vention programmes into its agendas. 

A large part of this naturally 
includes the youth, who are tapped thro- 
ugh HIV/AIDS prevention sessions in 
high schools and colleges, through the 
‘University Talks AIDS’ programme in 
universities throughout India, and thro- 
ugh the incorporation of AIDS education 
in the school level curriculum. Several 
government ministries such as the Min- 
istry of Labour, and the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting have 
also been involved. 


O.. again, it is realized that basic 
information on HIV/AIDS, including 
policy decisions on how to deal with 
various related sensitive issues, needs to 
be disseminated and therefore NACO 
has operationalized activities aimed at 
raising the awareness of the general 
public using TV, radio, press (formal 
and informal) and other communication 
channels. Given the language diversity of 
the country, an attempt is being made to 
develop and tailor all material in keeping 
with regional and state conditions. 
NGOs in India play a major role in 
HIV/AIDS prevention and control. These 
NGOs include several which formed and 
evolved with the sole purpose of HIV/AIDS 
prevention — through the use of interven- 
tion projects (working with vulnerable 
groups such as commercial sex workers 
(CSWs) or truck drivers); or awareness 
raising and education providing projects, 
etc. — as well as NGOs working in differ- 
ent aspects of development within com- 


munities who have integrated and incor- 
porated HIV/AIDS prevention projects 
into their ongoing programmes. The 
numbers of both types of NGOs are grow- 
ing day by day all over the country and 
these NGOs are grappling with various 
aspects of the above discussed issues. 
NGOs have the distinct advantage of 
having access to difficult-to-reach popu- 
lations and groups practicing high risk 
behaviour. In a number of cases NGOs. 
within nottoo distanta future will provide 
the essential link to enable community 
based care to be effective. Through their 
already established networks, they pro- 
vide important counselling services. 


T. of all categories of workers, 
governmental and non-governmental, on 
the various facts and aspects of HIV/AIDS, 
has been ongoing and has been increasing 
in intensity over the last 5-10 years. This 
also includes training of health care work- 
ers on how to protect themselves and 
providecompassionate care and treatment 
to those affected by HIv/AIDs. Alongside, 
training modules for communications 
skills and materials development, on 
community based care and intervention 
programmes, are also being planned, 
designed and implemented by governmen- 
tal and non-governmental agencies. 
Social science research is an 
extremely important tool in the overall 
national programme of AIDS prevention. 
For any programme to be successful, 
information about attitudes and percep- 
tions ofpeople towards sex and sexuality, 
condom use, and a basic knowledge of 
sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) and 
AIDS, is initially necessary. Beginning 
from the point where data on such issues _ 
was virtually nonexistent (surprisingly, 
given the fact that India has one of the 
oldest family planning programmes in the 
world), this is now being rapidly acknowl- 
edged. Related behaviour patterns and 
practices need to be mapped. Such infor- 
mation would assist both policy makers 
and planners in programmedevelopment. 
With view to this, WHO and NACo have un- 
dertaken ahighrisk behaviour study in 65 
cities Of the country. Other groups and 
social science institutions (such as the 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences) have 
been involved in conducting workshops 
on research in sexuality and sexual 
behaviour in different groups of people. 

Condom promotion: As mentioned 
earlier, the most dominant mode oftrans- 
mission of uiv in India (75 per cent to 80 
per cent) is through the sexual route. 
Therefore, barring abstinence or limiting 
one’s sexual relations to a monogamous 
uninfected partner, the only other method 
to avoid infection during sexual inter- 
course is the proper and consistent use of 
a good quality condom 


Å orin to estimates provided by 
NACO the condom market in India pres- 
ently is relatively small, catering, by and 
large, to the contraceptive needs of the 
users and covers only about 5 per cent of 
eligiblecouples. The marketis dominated 
(to the extent of 84 percent) primarily by 
the government owned brand ‘Nirodh’. 
Seven per cent of these annually are 
accounted for by free distribution, and 
three per cent through social marketing 
programmes. 

But the two major issues to be 
overcome in condom promotion progr- 
ammes are i) the negative quality and 
image perceptions of Nirodh, and ii) the 
almostexclusive association of condoms 
with family planning. 

The objective, therefore, of any 
condom promotion component of any 
programme is to ensure every access to 
good quality, affordable and acceptable 
condoms. And itis well realized that here 
too, as in any other HIV/AIDS prevention 
and control programme, the non govern- 
mental sector must be involved 

Targeted interventions: Theimpor- 
tance of planned targeted intervention 
has gained recognition and momentum 
in the recent past. When HIV was first 
detected in India, it was realized that 
its transmission does not take place 
uniformly throughout society. 

People who practise multipartner 
sex or inject drugs are more vulnerable 
to contracting and spreading HIV. Once 
these groups have been broadly identified, 
special efforts need to be made to create 
an environment conducive to changing 


theserisky behaviours to safe behaviours. 
Targeting those with highrisk behaviours 
and implementing programmes to change 
those behaviours to safe behaviours, is an 
important strategy for the prevention and 
control of AIDS. 

This has been attempted by NGOs 
andthe government with commercial sex 
workers in Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, 
Calcutta, Rajasthan and other areas ofthe 
country with a fairamountofsuccess. Án 
intervention programme among men who 
havesex with men (MSM) is being carried 
out in Madras by an NGO with financial 
support from NACO. A few other NGOs, to 
afar lesserextent, are attempting to work 
with homosexual and lesbian groups in 
India. A number of NGOs in Assam, 
Manipur, and Nagaland, and one or two 
in and around Delhi, are conducting out- 
reach interventions with injecting drug 
users. These are supported either techni- 
cally or financially by NACO and other 
bilateral donor agencies such as SIDA and 
OXFAM. Intervention programmes with 
truck drivers are ongoing in Rajasthan 
(with support from NACO and WHO), and 
in Tamil Nadu. 

The blood safety programme: In 
India, blood collection, storage, and issues 
connected with blood banking services 
take place by and large in blood banks 
attached to hospitals mainly run by states 
andcentral government, with a significant 
portion of the activities carried out by 
voluntary agencies. The main issues to be 
looked at in this area are: there is an over- 
all shortage of blood, specially from vol- 
untary donors; blood from professional 
donors is most unsafe; testing of donated 
blood for Hiv and Hepatitis B is limited 
anderratic; blood component production, 
availability, and utilization areextremely 
limited; there is a shortage of health care 
professionals and specialists in blood 
transfusion services 


S ubsequently, a Strategic Plan 
for Prevention and Control of HIv and 
AIDS through transfusion of blood and 
blood products was implemented by the 
government, its main activities being: the 
establishment of niv testing facilities 
countrywide; modernizing blood banks 


country wide; training and manpower 
development for working in blood banks; 
promoting the rational use of blood; pro- 
moting voluntary blood donation; ensur- 
ing the quality control of blood products 
in all its facets. 

Reduction of impact : Other activi- 
ties undertaken and encouraged by both 
the government and NGOs towards the 
reduction of impact of the HIV epidemic 
have been in the very important areas of 
counselling, community based care, and 
the preparation of personnel in existing 
health care service situations to handle 
and care for people infected and affected 
by Hiv. The rapid spread of the infection 


. intime to come will place an increasingly 


heavy burden on the health care system. 


i t appears from the above discussion 
that in fact an enormous amount is being 
done already, both globally as well as 
nationally, to combat HIV/AIDS. But the 
horrifying truth actually is that what is 
being done, particularly given the Indian 
situation, is far from enough to even stem 
the rate of spread of the infection, leave 
alone trying to eradicate it. To realize this 
more clearly, here are some facts: 

* WHO estimates that 18 million adults 
and about 1.5 million children have been 
infected with HIV since the beginning of 
the pandemic. 

* By the end of the century, WHO esti- 
mates that between 30 to 40 million men, 
women and children will have been 
infected with HIV. 

* Bythe end of the century, developing 


. countries wil] account for over 90 per 


cent of all people with HIV infection. 

* HIV is spreading fastest in South and 
South East Asia with 3 million infected 
adults — double the numbers estimated 
in mid-1993. 

* [n India, sexual intercourse accounts 
for 75 to 80 per cent of all infections. 

* Thechance of getting the HIV infection 
from infected blood transfusion is close 
to 90 per cent. 

Given these facts, what have been 
some of the major gaps in and problems 
with the AIDS programme in India? 

There has, at the national and 
therefore, the state levels, been a general 
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lack of statement and consistency of sup- 
port and endorsing of the importance of 
the National AIDS Control Programme 
(NACP). This is further underlined by an 
obvious inadequate outlay of personnel, 
exacerbated by the fact that often commit- 
ted government appointed personnel are 
transferred in the midst of their imple- 
menting a project or programme which 
then gets either delayed or completely 
scrapped. Even when programmes are 
planned and readied for implementation, 
facilitating mechanisms and procedures 
to tacilitate timely action are Jacking. 
Also, because ot the lack of recognition 
of the importance of the NACP, inadequate 
attention has been paid so tar tothe timely 
disbursement of funds for various projects 
and programmes. 


| is also an inadequate involve- 
mentand collaboration with othersectors. 
This is inclusive of sectors such as edu- 
cation (which is, in fact, better off as there 
is now an attempt to integrate sex educa- 
tion into the school curriculum in Mahar- 
ashtra and in Madhya Pradesh), welfare, 
uniformed services, transport, tourism, 
and industry and so on. Because of this 
lack of coordination and collaboration to 
the extent necessary, there 1s naturally a 
lack of a national concerted effort to 
fight this epidemic This has also led to 
the loss of opportunities to integrate HIV/ 
AIDS programmes into other ongoing 
related activities, for example, women's 
programmes and other health projects. 

Other sectors, on their own, have 
shown no inclination to take up AIDS 
prevention and control activities and 
programmes. Only if NACO or some NGO 
has initiated collaborative programmes 
in any of these sectors, have the progr- 
ammes been implemented But even 
such programmes have most often not 
been taken further by commitment within 
these sectors themselves 

This is largely due to the fact that 
even now after the problem has been rec- 
ognized in India for more than a decade, 
denial, stigma, suspicion and therefore 
discrimination are rampant, making 
people shy away from being assóciated in 
any way with issues surrounding HIV/AIDS. 
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In spite of the efforts made at the 
national and state levels, and sometimes 
because of this being done without com- 
mitment, there has been an inability to 
adequately involve NGOs. This has been a 
grave loss because it is an established 
fact in any aspect of development that 
NGOS form the backbone of programmes 
involving communities and are the link 
between these communities and the gov- 
ernment They are in fact the true repres- 
entatives of the people and therefore must 
beinvolvedinimplementing programmes. 
By theirtheir very nature, NGOS can ensure 
the success of such programmes. 

No enduring mechanisms for 
capacity building, advice, assistance, or 
interaction have been developed, leading 
toalack of capacity to grasp and deal with 
the various complex dimensions of Hiv/ 
AIDS at the national, state and NGO levels. 

Because of a lack of collaboration 
and coordination between sectors with 
regard to HIV/AIDS control and prevention, 
a nationwide orchestrated and coordi- 
nated mass awareness and education cam- 
paign is almost non-existent. What does 
existis piecemeal and in spurts rather than 
consistent and ongoing so that no long 
term impact can really be expected. 

Development and dissemination 
of information and policy guidelines 
have been too slow to have any discern- 
able impact. For example, NACO’s, NGO 
Involvement Guidelines and Proposal 
Writing Guidelines for NGOs are still in 
the process of being developed — nearly 
three years after their initiation. 


| tisnow wellestablished that awareness 
alone will accomplish nothing unless it 
leads to positive behaviour change How- 
ever, not enough research has been done 
on what really works to bring about this 
behaviour change and the move from 
awareness to action, inthe Indian context. 

Although pre- and post-test, one- 
to-one counselling have been much 
talked about with respect to people 
infected with and affected by HIV/AIDS, 
counselling services in India are at best 
patchy and not culturally specific. For 
example, most of India still has joint 
family systems that work. And much of 


the discussion and advice that is generated 
from within these systems form counsel- 
ling of a natural type that is most often 
not even looked upon as counselling. In 
the context of HIV/AIDS, models of one- 
on-onecounselling have been taken from 
the West. These have often failed to work 
in Indian culture specific situations and 
could perhaps be used as a supplement to 
the age old systems already prevailing, 
which could be gradually geared to handle 
issues related to HIV/AIDS. This would be 
of special importance if community based 
care is to be fully developed. 

The handling of HIV/AIDS in the 
workplace and related issues in this con- 
text are still in their infancy in India and 
have a long way to go. 


W.. respect to all the above men- 


tioned problems, the one single main 
catalyst to working commitedly towards 
preventing and controlling the HIV/AIDS 
epidemic is personalizing the problem. 
Unless each individual begins to do this, 
it remains Someone else's problem, and 
as long as that happens the epidemic will 
continue to gain upon us. It is only when 
we, each of us, personalize the problem 
that it becomes our problem and then we 
realise the need to do something about it. 
It is here that the importance of the role 
of advocacy comes in. Its importance in 
the role as a catalyst (in personalizing 
the problem) to action is second only to 
actually dealing first hand with someone 
infected or affected by this virus. And it 
is time werecognizethis and begin to take 
action ifwe are to preventa situation being 
reached where we in fact will have to 
begin to deal with HIV/AIDS at a personal 
level. And the time when that may hap- 
pen is not far. 
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IN THE ongoing battle between the 
press and television the odds are strongly 
in favour of TV. If technology is the 
buzzword for television, for the print 
media it is new ideas. But the Indian 
newspaper industry has yet to come out 
with the big idea to establish itas the most 
reliable medium of news and truth. 

If the eighties in India belonged 
to the print media, then the nineties are 
being taken over by television. How rel- 
evant will the Indian newspaper be by 
the turn of the century? And if it is true 
that newspapers face the danger of losing 
out to television viewers, what are they 
doing to avert this disaster? Then, there 
is the question of magazines: how do 
they plan to face the challenge of the big 
shake-out of the nineties? A somewhat 
similar shake-out will also take place in 
television in the next couple of years. The 


Publish and not be damned 
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turning point will probably be the fate of 
Business India Television (BITV), the most 
ambitious private TV project the country 
has seen so far. While new television 
companies will mushroom, there may 
hardly be anything to match the scope 
and dimension of BrTv. 

Thankfully, there is no reason for 
panic in the newspaper industry yet. It 
has almost conclusively been proved 
that newspaper readership will not fall: it 
will only grow no matter what television 
offers. The Indian perception of the daily 
newspaper as being as vital as daily bread 
survives, embellished over the years by 
the state monopoly over radio and televi- 
sion. The National Readership Survey 
this year shows that print media in the 
country now is targeted at 93.5 million 
readers, compared to 122.8 million tele- 
vision viewers. The gap today, in the 
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mid-nineties, is not all that huge and 
though it may never be bridged, itis clear 
thatthe 'daily bread' feeling will survive 
Even if the time spent on newspapers 
diminishes, they wil] still continue to be 
bought by more people. 

Yet while the reading habit — the 
daily delight of opening the crisp news- 
paper, the aroma of smudged ink and 
newsprint — will endure, what about the 
newspapers themselves? 


T.. print media 1s today on the horns 
of a dilemma. While the price of raw 
material 1s spiralling, the market price of 
the finished product is being slashed. 
This is thanks to the price war raging 
between rival newspapers in New Delhi, 
which might well spread to other metros 
when the competition hots up. ‘Newsprint 
is like gold dust tous,’ Anurag Chaturvedi 
of Mahanagar was quoted as saying. The 
dilemma of the nervous nineties for the 
newspaper industry is thus a case of the 
gold dust becoming dearer and the fin- 
ished piece of jewellery getting cheaper. 
This is unlike the eighties when the price 
of newspapers was proportional to the 
price of newsprint. For the television 
industry, on the other hand, the future looks 
rosy for software and hardware will get 
better, ad revenue will go up, programmes 
(the finished product) will improve and 
the cost of subscription will go down. 
The big newspaper groups have 
consequently chosen a way out of this by 
increasing ad rates, pointing to the mar- 
ginal rise in circulation as a result of 
slashed prices. This situation might 


. improve if the newspaper industry is 


allowed to get into the newsprint indus- 
try However, it may spell the doom of 
the small and medium newspapers which 
will perish if the price war gets nastier. 
This war, which is at the heart of the 
current crisis, can be reversed if the mar- 
ket leaders chose to call a halt. It, for 
instance, The Times of India, which has 
been setting the marketing and editorial 
strategies for the newspapers in the 
nineties, chooses to concentrate on new 
editorial strategies, then the name of the 
game will change. Unless, of course, some 
other group comes out with the ‘big idea’ 
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that will conquer and consolidate the 
nineties for the industry. 


B ass pricing, the otherparadox 
facing the newspaper industry in India is 
the chasm between what the journalist/ 
management visualises as a good product 
and the market perception of the same 
thing. The 1995 National Readership 
survey places the Hindi daily Punjab 
Kesari (PK) among the top five largest- 
selling newspapers in the country with a 
readership of over 3.7 million. The PK 
editorial mix is unique and goes against 
all accepted newspaper norms. Page one 
of PK is a blend of tabloid gimmickry and 
news, something few editors would dare 
to even try out on page one. Whatis more, 
page one is always in colour with almost 
ten sexy pinups. That there 1s a ‘proper’ 
page one inside is besides the point. A 
spread of at least six in-depth cleavages 
makes up for any lack of in-depth report- 
ing on the front page. PK also shatters 
another myth: the concept of the ‘family 
paper’, one which does not carry dirty 
stories or pictures in deference to middle 
class morality. Generations of editors in 
India have used this myth as an excuse to 
kill spicy stories and spike provocative 
pictures — the staple diet of newspapers 
elsewhere. In the age of steamy soap 
operas this debate may be irrelevant now 
but PK exposes the myth of The Great 
Indian Newspaper to lay bare the truth 
that few stop subscribing to a paper ifthere 
are ‘non-family’ pictures It ts, therefore, 
false to say — as many do — that PK sells 
because all Hindus in Punjab buy it 
The shattering of media myths is 


accompanied by the creation of new' 


myths. The nineties began as the decade 
of the business newspaper. Yet when the 
decade ends it will not be the business 
newspaper which reigns It will be the 
business newspaper which can also be 
the first paper — a mix of hard news and 
business in equal measure. When media 
tycoons rushed into business journalism 
it was feared that the general interest 
papers would have tough competition. 
The 'demise' of Business and Political 
Observer and the failure of Business 
Standard (Delhi) — undoubtedly the best 


business newspaper — and the revamped 
Financial Express (especially the new 
editions in Kochi and Coimbatore) failed 
to make much of a dent, which shows 
the ‘run-with-the-leader’ tendency of 
English readers. Market leaders in various 
cities retain their position in spite of com- 
petition. See, for instance, the Deccan 
Herald in Bangalore and the Deccan 
Chronicle in Hyderabad, just as India 
Today retains its edge as the top magazine. 
The only exception is The Telegraph in 
Calcutta which caught up with The States- 
man. The fact is that too many papers 
peddling the same formula cannot survive 
especially inacountry where the factor of 
reader loyalty is difficult to ignore. 


F.. perspectiveonthe print media of 
the nineties I have chosen to look at the 
futureofthe Indian Express following the 
division of the Goenka empire and the 
performance ofthe Ananda Bazar group's . 
Sunday magazine. These two examples, 
anewspaper and a magazine, may give us 
an idea of how the media market could 
shape in the future. 

Sunday magazine's slide in the 
market ıs surprising. It has carried some 
of the best back-of-the-book stories and 
profiles in the last few years in almost 
direct proportion to the marginal fall in 
the standards of India Today’s back- 
of-the-book and trend stories. Sunday 
magazine has a glitzier look now but 
what it neglected was hard-hitting politi- 
cal coverage which was once its trade- 
mark. Rewritten political stories did 
not obviously go well with readers look- 
ing for more bite than polish; smart lines 
are hardly compensation for perception. 
In any case, for slick writing the reader 
could always turn to the sleek India 
Today. It is a frightening possibility that 
the nineties might be for Sunday what 
the eighties was for the Illustrated 
Weekly: a graveyard. The Weekly was a 
victim of the revamping efforts of its 
editor, who made a cardinal mistake: 
he forgot its traditional reader. No maga- 
zine which has been around for 100 
years can afford to forget this segment 
while attempting to carve out a new 
market. The danger, as the Weekly found 


out the hard way, is that you stand to 
lose both. 

Around the same time as the death 
of the Weekly, another magazine, in 
another part of the world, with as much of 
a history and readership was being 
revamped in keeping with new realities. 
The 150-year old Punch magazine — as 
much a British institution as Big Ben — 
could not avoid closure because it was 
made into a new product which the tradi- 
tional reader could not relate to. Alan 
Coren, its long-time editor, who made 
way forarelatively young and unknown 
successor, was later to say that the new 
Punch forgot its traditional reader and 
thus lost its life. i 


i ie reason for mentioning the 
Weekly’s fall is because there are lessons 
in it for Sunday. A market without the 
"Weekly should have been the ideal situ- 
ation for Sunday. Yet although there 
seemed to be a marginal upswing in the 
fortunes of Sunday in the early nineties, 
it was short-lived. From then on, there 
has been a steady decline and no visible 
effort has been made to stem the slide. 
' Those of us who worked with Sunday 
in the eighties, when it was the voice of 
dissent and anger, have felt the sting 
slowly go out of it. Venom was replaced 
by glossy-slick varnish, well-photo- 
graphed covers, more colour pages, afew 
exclusives and too many columnists who 
ramble on endlessly — but no anger. An 
intelligent reader could guess that the 
magazine was-filling up space with col- 
umns, a clear sign that it was losing its 
sense of direction. 

In the eighties, Sunday screamed at 
political chicanery. ‘Why is this man 
laughing?' a cover heading reproduced 
in many magazines over the years, includ- 
ing last month, dared the powers that be 
like no other magazine. Another cover, 
which declared ‘Mr Biharcn, please jail 
us for this issue’ shocked the country 
(‘Bhagalpur blindings’). Itshared its out- 
rage with the man on the street, utterly 
scandalised at extra-marital affairs, like 
Dilip Kumar's second marriage, (in 
“Romeo and Juliet and Juliet’). But some- 
where along the way, the reader who liked 


such stories was forgotten and a new 
reader was being wooed. Any magazine 
which meanders is bound to find itself in 
ablindalley andtheSunday may well end 
up losing both its old and new readers. 


C. Sunday make a comeback in a 
slot whichnow has one more competitor? 
Will a revamp or a repositioning help 
or will the fearful memories of the Illus- 
trated Weekly's death hinder such a 
gamble? It will be interesting to watch 
whether Sunday repositioned as a fort- 
nightly newsmagazine. Ananda Bazar 
managers tried this technique by turning 
Sportsworld into a fortnightly, but the 
result is not very encouraging. 

Whatis both illogical and amusing 
is that the leading newsmagazines in 
India — India Today and Frontline — are 
fortnightly magazines and this is a trend 
that looks like continuing well into the last 
part of the nineties. India Today, which 
flirted many times with the idea of going 
weekly, has apparently given up the 
thought. The only conclusion to be drawn 
is that readers in India prefer to look at 
news in fortnightly cycles! Actually these 
magazines are not strictly fortnightly: 
they come out twice a month. And forsuch 
magazines nothing is old news. There is 
late news and old news packaged with a 
new heading, more information — but 
news nevertheless. 

The television boom might not 
affect newspaper readership but maga- 
zines which are not leaders in their 
segment mightsuffer, though there are no 
tangible indicators now. India Today and 
its regional editions still coast comfort- 
ably. All three business magazines are 
awash with ads and are thriving in spite 
of television, where business reporting is 
becoming increasingly important. In fact 


with the information explosion, more. 


niches for magazines are opening up. For 
instance, an Indian version of Wired, the 
freaky cyber-age magazine ofthe US could 
create a niche, considering the market 
yearning for any cyber-age information. 
When will India's cyberscribe emerge? 
The operations of the Indian 
Express group after the division of the 
empire into northand southterritories will 


be the most keenly watched media event 
in the next few years. The perception. 
among mediamen is that the split will 
harm the paper in two ways when its USP 
(only national 16-edition English daily) 
vanishes and the talked-about new name 
for the southern editions of the paper, 
might put off readers and undermine the 
reader loyalty factor mentioned earlier 


1 n fact if the split does finally take place 
as has been reported — north and south 
with a new name for the southern editions 
and no sharing of editorial staffers — it 
could perhaps help the paper. Being a 
nationally circulated 16-edition paper has 
not helped the Indian Express at all in 
terms of advertising revenue. The black- 
and-white main section of the Express 
magazine, which reaches nearly half a 
million homes in the farthest reaches of 
the country, does not get any ads. Express 
is not the number one paper in any of its 
publishing centres. This means that none 
of the campaigns for any particular region 
will come to the paper. In almost every 
centre, the paper has to settle for spill- 
over ads, except perhaps for national 
campaigns which use every major news- 
paper. As far as the Indian Express is 
concerned, there is no usP. But should 
the big unwieldy empire be divided, it 
will help concentrate resources and will 
definitely be more manageable. This will 
ultimately benefit the paper. Also, since 
the northern Express will have an inde- 
pendent set of staffers from the south, the 
in-house competition for stories could 
help both newspapers. 

But the reported move to name 
the paper in the south “The New Indian 
Express’ does not seem a wise step. Wher- 
ever the southern Express sells, the readers 
also have the option of picking up The 
Hindu. There is always the danger of the 
reader rejecting the new name and the 
new product becayse he does not relate to 
it. All in all, the move is a risky gamble. 

The Indian Express tried a bit of 
confusing image-building in the last two 
years through the print and television 
campaigns. It wentinto glitzy eventspon- 
sorship, obviously trying to strike a sym- 
pathetic chord among up-marketreaders. 
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The paper also tried a social awareness 
campaign, with capy like “You can have 
four walls and a roof and still be a home- 
less person’ and ‘All you have to spend on 
the elderly 1s your love’. The question is 
how many readers still retain their loyalty 
to this anti-establishment paper? 


I. was with this purpose in mind that 
another Indian Express ad campaign 
tried to recreate the old glory of Indian 
Express, with ‘Courage’ as the watch- 
word. But there is a basic flaw in cam- 
paigns which attempt to recreate the old 
days: any institution preoccupied with the 
past has clearly no hopes or plans about 
the future. A more successful campaign 
would be one which gives the reader an 
idea of what the paper has in mind for 
the future. A divided Express would 
have to show a clear sense of direction 
and market positioning. It is a pity that 
most of the extraordinary stories which 
Express reporters still produce have no 
impact on its image, market perception 
or circulation. . 

As stated at the beginning, new 
ideas are what the print media needs in 
order to narrow the gap with television 
The only exciting ideas in a sense have 
been The Asian Age with franchised 
editions and the district editions of the 
Telugu Eenadu daily of Andhra Pradesh 
Municipal-level coverage is what televi- 
sion can never provide and it is a niche 
which has been exploited over the years 
by Malayalam Manorama, the largest- 
selling newspaperin thecountry. Thetwo 
exciting ideas belong to two ends of the 
spectrum: The Asian Agesymbolizing the 
Indian newspaper industry's dream of 
going global and the Eenadu concept of 
district-level editions showing a national 
newspaper with a provincial outlook. 
Good ideas are bound to have imitators. 
The Eenadu concept has this year 
spawned arival daily, Vartha, broughtout 
by the Sanghi group 

New ideas have been an exception, 
not the rule. Since the eighties there has 
been only one successful new English 
daily — The Telegraph. No new news- 
magazine, apart from The Week, has sur- 
vived. It 1s too early to comment on the 
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six edition old Outlook, which may well 
prove to be a market leader in weekly 
magazines. Outlook is well positioned to 
move into the vacuum left by a 'retreat- 
ing' Sunday and, maybe aftera yearorso, 
evencut into India Today's readership. In ` 
fact, this might be its ultimate goal given 
the fact that a good number ofits staff and 
its marketing strategists are old India 
Today hands. From what one can see at 
present, hard news and trend stories will 
form the staple fare of the magazine. 
Outlook's performance will show 
whether the newsweekly still has space 
in the market or whether the peculiar 
Indian fascination for news in fortnightly 
cycles is a fact media marketing execu- 
tives will have to keep in mind. 


T is nothing new the nineties 
have to show so far. There are untapped 
segments waiting to be exploited: the 
tabloid being one. Yet, surprisingly, no 
publisher has shown any inclination to 
produce a real tabloid. I am talking here 
of something classier than the mid-day 
fare dished out at present. We have 
newspapers brought out in tabloid ` 
size, but the tabloid as a journalistic 
concept has yet to be worked out 
satisfactorily. 

The print media is sizzling with 
possibilities in 1995. Whatis needed is an 
exciting newspaper/magazine which will 
see the print media safely and confidently 
through the nineties to the year 2000 when 
the written word will be cruising through 
the information highway. 

Unfortunately, so far the nineties 
have failed to live up to the expectations 
of the whiz-kid editors of the eighties, who 
pirouetted ın the corridors of power and 
chandeliered five star lobbies.The nine- 
ties have no glittering editors who are 
feted and tawned over like they were in 
the eighties. In fact, editors are now over- 
shadowed by the glittering marketing 
yuppies and the stolid owners who hold 
control over their stodgy empires. 

With apologies to Yeats, one is 
tempted to ask, 'And what rough beast 
(read editor), its hour come round at last/ 
Slouches towards Bethlehem to be 
reborn?' Any takers? 


Wheels within reels 


RATNAKAR TRIPATHY 


ONE dewy morning in suburban Madras, 
while film director Manitatnam was qui- 
etly sipping his morning coffee, a bomb 
exploded and— to make a gigantic under- 
statement — shattered his peace of mind. 
As the director of Roja in 1994, 
Maniratnam was so far only accustomed 
touniversal approval. Roja was afilm that 
everyone simply loved. Among its pro- 
fessed admirers were such diverse people 
as the Kashmiri militants, BJP's L.K. 
Advani and Jagmohan, ex-governor of 
J&K. There were some critics of course, 
but their objections were mostly todo with 
the fact that it was perhaps too subtle for 
a Jay film-goer. Otherwise, the pacific 
spirit of Roja seemed to haunt the snowy 
valleys of Kashmir, compelling the mili- 
tants to surrender Roja's husband, rather 
in the manner of the mythological figure 
Savitri, who retrieved her husband from 
the jaws of Yamraj himself. 

And yet, when we think of Roja, we 
think of the Kashmircrisis, notof anewly- 
wed wife’s devotion to her husband. At 
one go, Maniratnam managed two major 


achievements through this film: one, he 
made a commercial Hindi film turn 
around to face reality and address it as a 
national problem, something that popular 
Hindi cinema was considered incapable 
of. And two, he managed to present a 
film which brought about near unanimity 
over a notoriously divisive issue. People 
who speak and write on Kashmir are 
well aware how difficult it is to agree, or 
even properly disagree, with anyone in 
an atmosphere of analytical and moral 
ambience that borders on incoherence. 
1995 shattered the hope and 
peace which Roja brought in 1994. 
Maniratnam’s house and cinema halls 
showing his next opus Bombay became 
targets for threats and attacks by both 
Hindu and Muslim fundamentalists. 
Spurred by the success and universal 
acceptance of Roja, Maniratnam had 
become bolder. If Roja was not realistic 
enough, Maniratnam made a cinematic 
comment on the Bombay riots of 1993 in 
his next film, almost as ifhe were making 
a documentary. It was the case of a syr- 
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upy Hindi tilm transmogrifying itself 
midway into a prosaic Films Division 
documentary, although at a somewhat 
hysterical pitch. If in Roja the story of 
Savitri-Satyavan formed the vehicle for 
messages on Kashmir, Bombay was 
shored up on the ballad tradition of epic 
romances like Laila-Majnu, Sohni- 
Mahiwal or Heer-Ranjha. Except, of 
course, that the sweetness of the love- 


_ story suddenly turned bitter, both within 


and outside the narrative. 


A. with Roja, the scriptwriter faced a 
daunting task in Bombay. The difference 
between the two lay in the fact that 
whereas Roja met with an almost cosy 
acceptance, Bombay went through phases 
of violent rejection and glum approval. 
There are several reasons why the public 
reaction to Bombay was more complex. 
Some of these are steeped in the genre of 
popular Hindi cinema itself, whileothers 
relate to the sensitive nature of Hindu- 
Muslim relations 1n our country. It is 
useful to list them down ın order to under- 
stand the scriptwriter's dilemma, as well 
as the bafflement and hurt the film may 
have caused amongst its ‘Hindu and 
Muslim audience'. 

Bombay openly followed thecareer 
of a Hindu-Muslim romance in the most 
un-tentative manner possible, not just 
through love and marriage but up to a 
point when the hero and heroine turn 
into parental figures and their children 
become the focus of the film and, symboli- 
cally, the children of the nation. This by 
itself was a flagrant breach of afundamen- 
tal tenet of the Hindi cinema genre where 
the lead pair do not have a screen life 
beyond their marnage 

Those who wonder why Hindi 
film heroes and heroines do not cut short 
their lyrical agonising and promptly get 
married, know theanswerto that: its caste 
and community factor. This, however, is 
never openly admitted Romancing 
couples agonise, rebel and fight against 
parental disapproval using them as 
pseudonyms for categories like caste and 
community. This is why caste, the com- 
monest category of Indian sociology, is 
often curiously absent from Hindi 
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cinema. In reality, it is present but only in 
rhetorical guises which project the func- 
tion of social hiatuses without naming 
names. 

Maniratnam got into trouble 
because he dared to name names. He did 
not simply declare that his hero and hero- 
ine came from different communities/ 
castes, he went a step further and made 
this hiatus the central theme of the film. 
This is something that few Indians — 
Hindus or Muslim —can stomach, for the 
one thing they do not wish to face is the 
question of inter-marriage between the 
twocommunities. Even attheir most har- 
monious, Hindu-Muslim relations have 
been based on a finely-balanced system 
of mutual interaction and insulation. 
Maniratnam's story virtually ran a bull- 
dozer over the suppressed, inexpressible 
fears and anxieties that are part of this 
fragile equilibrium. 


i fone could half-seriously suggest that 
popular Hindi cinemahas its own implicit 
sociology, then thecentral category in this 
system must be the ‘audience’, not soci- 
ety. Hindi cinema has traditionally seen 
its audience as an unsegmented mass that 
does not wish to face divisive concepts 
such as caste or religion. This is why 
Bombay films have no place for surnames 
other than Khannaor Verma. This allows 
Hindi cinema to operate through its codes 
of lyrical romance and heroic violence 
without having to deal with the prosaic 
situations of life. It is fascinating how 
Maniratnam broke through this formal 
restraint to depict the Bombay riots in a 
plain documentary style. It could nothave 
been otherwise. The Hindi film genre is 
categorically incapable of dealing with a 
real Hindu-Muslim riot. Several critics 
who reviewed Bombay soon after its 
release failed to see this point and com- 
plained about the sudden intrusion of 
an ‘un-filmy’ documentary style in the 
second half of the film. Maniratnam's 
Bombay, in briéf, offended everyone by 
stating the 'unstateable'. 

Even though Maniratnam used the 
traditional love story (Laila Majnu, Heer- 
Ranjha) to execute a Hindu-Muslim 
union, he made another serious dent in 


the prevalent norm. In all traditional bal- 
lads, the lovers pay the price for trans- 
gressing social barriers, either through 
death or some other fateful penalty. Hindi 
cinema, on the other hand, is less exact- 
ing in that it makes its couples suffer 
somewhat mildly through a series of 
obstacles. Itis almostas ifthe protagonists 
perform acts of penance for flouting 
norms. The moral and romantic stature 
of the protagonists, of course, depends 
entirely on the extent of suffering and 
pain borne by them. 


A. all these tenets, in Bombay, 
the boy and the girl takea quick short-cut 
through their sufferings and escape to 
the melting-pot of a metropolis. Given 
either frame of reference — Laila-Majnu 
orHindicinema-this is simply not done. 
Characters from these genres never for- 
Sook their roots: they always accepted 
their fate and bore the consequences of 
theiractions. Thecouplein Bombay make 
afaciletransition to marriage and parent- 
hood in a hectic succession aided by 
Rahman’s beautiful musical score. And 
then we are confronted with improbable 
scenes, improbable because they are not 
part of the Bombay commercial formula. 
We see a crowded household, full of rus- 
tic grandfathers who squabble among 
themselves for the affection of their 
grandchildren! 

Butall this comes far too easily and 
without the agony or sacrifice that nor- 
mally go along with such happiness. 
When thestory does lead towards tragedy, 
its source is not from within the story but 
from without — from the urban environ- 
ment and the streets of Bombay. The 
Bombay riots may be the presiding theme 
of the film but they enter the scene as a 
historical coincidence. They are not a 
necessary outcome of the preceding 
sequences of romance. No matter how 
hard one tries to look at things from the 
scriptwriter's angle, itis difficultto view 
theriots as a personal tragedy. They seem 
more like a public nightmare thrust ona 
groupofpeople who must propitiateitand 
redeem themselves. It is awkward to 
imagine, for instance, that Laila and 
Majnu would catch a train to Bombay and 


leave their sins behind, even if the riots 
square up the accounts in the final analy- 
sis. The Hindi film audience would never 
accept such a denouement. They would 
not be prepared to see the sufferings of 
their heroes and heroines emerge from 
newspaper headlines on the demolition 
in Ayodhya and not from their hearts 
and souls. 


T itseems likely that Bombay was 
fated to cause serious disquiet in an audi- 
ence nurtured onasteady diet of the Hindi 
formula film. But there are other visible 
reasons behind the disquiet and the anger 
which Maniratnam has had to face. There 
are also reasons why unlike Salman 
Rushdie or Taslima Nasreen, Maniratnam 
escapes becoming an enduring target and 
isnow almostentirely forgiven. One ofthe 
most interesting episodes about Bombay 
is how the film was released in Kuwait, 
banned for a short while at the behest of 
the Kuwaiti Parliament, only to be later 
declared harmless and permitted release 
by the same authority that had earlier 
banned it! The film went through similar 
cycles in India as well at the hands of 
Hindu and Muslim chauvinists. There 
-are thus two questions that need to be 
answered simultaneously — why did 
Bombay anger the chauvinists in the first 
place, and second, why did it cease to be 
objectionable over time? i 
Thatthe structure of Bombay broke 
the basic tenets of Bombay cinema is a 
well-known fact. But that by itself does 
not explain the bomb explosion at 
Maniratnam's house in Madras. The 
scriptwriter's narrative strategy and the 


chauvinists' anger stand face to face’ 


throughout the film, and it is important 
to comprehend how this precarious bal- 
ance was lost along the way, making 
Maniratnam a suspect among both the 
Hindus and Muslims. 

For one, the story took an extremely 
aggressive pre-emptive lunge at Hindu 
fundamentalism by portraying Bal 
Thackeray in athinly-disguised role as an 
instigator of riots. This took some cour- 
age as Thackeray represents Hindu fun- 
damentalism within as well as outside the 
domain of Hindi cinema. He has had a 


direct influence on Hindi cinema through 
his followers. The firstthreats to Bombay 
came from the Shiv Sena, leading to the 
Thackeray look-alike being dropped 
from the film. This episode on its own 
cast a heavy cloud of suspicion over 
Maniratnam as far as the Muslims were 
concerned. Here was a case of incredible 
courage that failed to withstand bullying. 
Jt eroded the moral stature of the story- 
teller and tempted the Muslim chauvinists 
to join Thackeray in an assignment of 
pre-censorship. 


B. the film still offended those who 
cannot stomach a Hindu-Muslim wed- 
ding on the screen — a successful one at 
that. Above all, it offended the Muslim 
fundamentalists because the heroine of 
the film was Muslim. It is a fact of social 
life in India that the only possible way 
to accept such an alliance is if the boy 
belongs to your community and brings in 
abride from another. To loseone' s daugh- 
ter to another group is perceived as the 
ultimate humiliation for a community. 

It is obvious that Bombay's 
scriptwriter could not have devised an 
entirely risk-proof story. In order to avert 
giving offence and to soften the blow, 
there were three options open to the 
scriptwriter: Muslim hero ~ Hindu hero- 
ine; Hindu hero — Muslim heroine or both 
theaboveoptions, as two parallel couples 
within the same multi-starrer. 

Evenacursory lookatthese options 
makes it clear that the first two would 
enrage the Hindu orthe Muslim chauvin- 
ists. It is obvious that Maniratnam's 
scriptwriter consciously chose to risk 
Muslim wrath and there is considerable 
bad faith involved in this choice. As for 
the third, and possibly the most hygienic 
version, the story of the couples would 
have become too complex to allow a full- 
blown treatment of the riot sequences, 
which must have been foremost in 
Maniratnam's mind. 

Briefly, the 'scripting' strategy of 
Bombay was disastrously inadequate 
and failed on several levels. It probably 
required greater ‘literary’ and sociologi- 
cal cunning than the film-maker com- 
manded when the opus was bring 


formulated. Its failures and likely repair 
lie at various levels, namely: 

a) Bombay turned the Laila-Majnu tale 
and the Hindi film genre upside down, 
leaving the audience with an impression 
that ithad been manipulated. Whereas the 
Hindi film makes uses ofunspoken social 
discrepancies to heighten its romantic 
stature, Bombay uses romantic love to 
make a social comment. Bombay 
appeared to the audience as a contrived 
statement, not one from the heart. 

b) Whereas the Hindi film audience 
would often tolerate a stray Hindu- 
Muslim marriage in real life, it does not 
like it to be placed in the media as an 
explicit exemplar. 

c) Bombay lost its moral focus by 
proving unable to parade the political 
villains oftheBombay riots and thus estab- 
lish the film-maker's neutrality. This was 
impossible, as is evident from the 
Thackeray episode. Then Maniratnam 
would have had to point a finger at the 
real-life leaders ofthe VHP, BjPand the Shiv 
Sena, as well as the chauvinist Muslim 
organizations. On the other hand, a ficti- 
tious riot would not have served the 
director’s purpose. Asaresultof this Catch- 
22 situation, Maniratnam's realistic docu- 
mentary stylescuttled altogether his intent. 


T.. purpose of this essay was not to 
reflect on what goes on at script-writing 
sessions in Bombay or Madras. If script- 
writing with its options and compulsions 
hasbeen examined'as a narrative strategy, 
itisonly to grasp the dangers involved in 
entering public discourse as far as the 
Hindu-Muslim question is concerned 
for it is dangerous territory, strewn with 
pitfalls andland mines. Thereisobviously 
no ‘safe’ way of discussing the subject, 
except perhaps to take a side and resort 
to extremist, chauvinist rhetoric. 
Maniratnatn's was definitely a coura- 
geous attempt to stand above the chauvin- 
istic rhetoric, but his narrative strategy 
evoked a hostile responses and probably 
proved that the literary skill that went into 
Roja was absent when he made Bombay. 

To conclude, there are at least two 
aspects which become quite clear. The 
Hindu-Muslim hiatus, apart from its own 
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reality, is also the ultimate metaphor for 
the social hiatus within the Indian caste- 
model Rajput-Bhumihar, Yadav-Kurmi, 
Brahmin-Bania, Potter-Dusadh, Aiyyar- 
Aiyangar — all these mutual relations 
indicate not just hierarchy but a horizon- 
tal insulation against each other. Yet 
none of these carries the universality of 
the Hindu-Muslim hiatus and its emotive 
power. This ts the reason why when 
Bombay chose to put an end to five 
decades of lying and evasion to bluntly 
address the caste/community factor, it 
chose to tocus on its most magnified and 
potent form, namely Hindu-Muslim rela- 
tions. A lot of violence may emerge, for 
example. from a Bhumihar-Rajput 
inter-marriage but this violence has a 
very limited sphere. In the mirror of the 
Hindu-Muslim relations, however, a 
caste-bound society see its full reflection 
— warts and all. 

Another subtle dimension revealed 
in Bombay and its aftermath is that a good 
part of the Hindu-Muslim problem and 
feelings of bitterness lies 1n their percep- 
tion of closeness, not distance This 
dimension is never sufficiently explored 
in the stuffy, hypocritical intellectual 
atmosphere of facile secularism. Hindu 
and Muslim chauvinists see each other 
as threats precisely because they perceive 
themselves as belonging to the same fold. 
The chauvinists" ultimate maniacal 
fantasy is thus not genocide orexclusion, 
but *voluntary' conversion. Politically 
speaking, this is a highly complex and 
multi-layered feeling and one that will 
necessarily find convoluted, perverse 
expressions in public life. 

Towards the end, Bombay focuses 
on the two sons of the Hindu-Muslim 
couple and who very nearly become vic- 
tims of the '93 riots in Bombay The 
scriptwriter projects these children, off- 
springs of the future, with a tenderness 
that must survive the gory violence of 
today. Ironically, it is precisely this that 
is the most dreaded nightmare of both 
Hindu and Muslim chauvinists: to see 
the future belong to theoffspring of mixed 
marriages — to the Kabir Narayans and 
Sunjay Dutts. It shows how completely 
we all wish to integrate and how little we 
often understand each other. 
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A worm's eye view 


ENAKSHI 


GANGULY THUKRAL 


THE Fourth UN World Conference on 
Women in Beijing was my very first 
experience of 'summitting'. For others 
like me, the thrill and excitement of the 
Conference was closely mixed with the 
prospectofa visitto China. Few countries, 
whether in Europe, America, Asia oreven 
Africa, can rival China for its aura of 
mystery. It is still, in many respects, The 
Forbidden Land. 

The initial reports from China were 
notencouraging. À fax arrived warning us 
that we would be packed into military 
barrack-type accommodation, given 
beds that were just boards covered with 
cloth, and that many places may have no 
bathrooms "Those who are used to rural 
villages will find it only alittle uncomfort- 
able’, made us leap for our sleeping bags 
and other items of ‘comfort’ ! Conditions 
akin to villages was hardly going to be 
a problem for Indians, we decided. 
Others were more alarmed and a US 
Human Rights Group even prepared and 


distributed a bookletentitled “Your Rights 
in Beijing: A Brief Guide for Delegates 
to the 1995 NGo Forum on Women’. 

Global Faxnet, in its follow up 
message on the NGO Forum and World 
Conference, uncharitably entitled 'Safely 
Back from Huairou and Beijing! says, 
*.. the ability of women to come through 
with flyingcolours underthe mostadverse 
of circumstances continued to be a living 
wonder... An NGO Forum needs plenary 
space that will hold an adequate number 
of participants, or abundance of clean 
toilets and appropriate food (prawn chips, 
noodles and bottles of water will only go 
so far in assuaging real hunger), secure, 
dry shelter for booths, workshops and 
events and proximity to the World Con- 
ference itself. Accommodation for the 
participants must be carefully inspected 
sa that groups and individuals do not find 
themselves in unfinished structures with 
power lines running through shower 
stalls, wet concrete underfoot and no 
telephone lines fer miles For those who 
had requested budget accommodation 
at Huairou and were prepared for basic 
facilities, these conditions may have been 
understood. But for many who expected 
hotel standards and services, this was 
another factor that made it uncomfortable 
at the NGO Forum’. 


A. it was notso uncomfortable 
To be fair to the Chinese, they had laid it 
out: separate 1mmigration check facilities 
at the airport, special buses for transport- 
ing the delegates, new apartments blocks 
for low-cost subsidised accommodation 
for those of us who could not afford 
hotels. True, there were no luxury hotels, 
but neither was accommodation like a 
barrack, with no toilets as we feared. Since 
they had been hurriedly constructed for 
the conference, they lacked finish But 
there were clean beds, running hot water 
. —in fact, itfeltrather homely. Asforfood, 
there was delicious and cheap Chinese 
food abundantly available. After all, not 
allofus across the world survive on steaks 
and pasta! 

It is true that placing the NGO site 
53 kilometers away from the official meet 
obstructed efficient lobbying, but this is 


something we had been warned about 
long before we reached China. Nor was 
it something new: even at the Earth Sum- 
mit at Rio in 1992, activists had to travel 
several kilometers toreach the conference 
venue. Moreover, special buses had been 
arranged for transporting the delegates 
between Huairou and Beijing, from the 
airport to the conference site as well as 
within the NGO Forum. 


M oes m blue and white T-shirts 
and interpreters in yellow and green 
seemed to have been recruited in thou- 
sands. They worked from 4.30 in the 
morning till well past midnight— and they 
were the ones who slept on the wooden 
boards, 10-12 ofthem toaroom. Yetthey 
were always smiling. Any student who 
could speak English was drafted in for 
duty. ‘Can I help you?’ they came and 
asked politely. We would then desper- 
ately try and explain whathelp we needed. 
Pat came the reply ‘Just a minute’ — and 
then we waited Sometimes, help arrived 
promptly, sometimes we just stayed 
waiting because the interpreter had been 
unable to interpret! 

What the Chinese had not prepared 
themselves for was a bunch of vociferous 
Indians. As soon as we landed, the airport 
began reverberating with slogans and 
songs from the Indian delegates, ‘hamart 
behene mange azadi, Beying mein mange 
azadi’ ,(oursisters demand freedom, they 


demand freedom in Beijing). Perplexed, . 


the Chinese officials asked, ‘What are 
they saying? Why did they say Beijing?’ 
Patiently, some of us explained to them 
that the delegates were raising slogans 
for freedom of women and that they 
will demand it in Beijing (conference). 
Although, perhaps unwittingly, they 
had articulated the Chinese women’s 
need for more freedom! Nor were they 
completely prepared for the constant 
demand for western standard facilities 
and conveniences and the interminable 
carping. 

Unlike professional ‘summitteers’, 
I had no agenda. I was fully aware that 
my presence in the conference would 
not make or break any global agendas. 
But yes, along with some other 30,000 


women, perhaps I mattered afterall! Since 
I was new to the artof ‘summitting’ , ittook 
me a while to find out when, how and 
where to be. By the third day, I realised 
ruefully that there were people who man- 
aged to be at more interesting workshops 
and discussions than the ones I was attend- 
ing. Besides the plenaries, there were 
about 3256 workshops in all to choose 
from. There were also approximately 300 
videos, 30 art exhibitions and 70 perfor- 
mance workshops taking place. Every 
morning I would diligently mark out what 
appeared to me to bean interesting venue; 
and then charge about trying to find the 
place, often to find the workshops was less 
interesting than what the programme had 
promised or that it had been cancelled. 
Then it had seemed like a waste of pre- 
cious time but today, after almost three 
months, when individual day-to-day 
experiences have lost their specificity 
and merged into one experience, I seem 
to be able to look back at the conference 
in its totality. 


T.. diversity and range of workshop 
topics was amazing. ‘Look at the world 
through women’s eyes’ was the main 
motto. The purpose of the workshops 
were ‘to bring together women and men 
to challenge, create and transform global 
structures and processes at all levels 
through empowerment and celebration 
of women’. f 

While the elaborate Japanese tea 
ceremony was a treat to watch, one won- 
dered why a ceremony representative 
of the repression of the Japanese women 


should have found a place in a Forum - 


which promised to break away from 


' repressive social practices and move 


towards empowerment. For that matter, 
what was another workshop on ‘Non- 
violent Direct Áction Against Slaughter 
of Bullocks and Cows in India' doing at 
a conference on women! 

Religion was present in all its forms 
— the Ananda Margis singing ‘Baba 
Kevalam’ and promising the participants 
‘spiritual enlightenment’ or the Muslim 
women in burqas who declared ‘family 
security and mental soundness is created 
by chastity and piety’ orthe Catholics who 
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strongly protested against abortion and 
preached spirituality. The ubiquitous 
Brahmakumaris were there, conducting 
their own workshops: 


W.. the decision to attend some of 


the workshops proved a disaster, there 
were others that were equally enlighten- 
ing, often proving to be theexperience of 
a lifetime. After a disappointing experi- 
ence at a workshop on ‘Changing Family 
inthe Chinese Community’, lunwittingly 
walked into a tent where Human Rights 
in China, a group based in New York, was 
presenting its report on the violation of 
human rights in the implementation of 
China’s (in)famous family planning 
programme. It agitated Chinese partici- 
pants, while the CNN and the BBC swooped 
down upon ajuicy story. ‘The Americans 
blame us for being over-populated but 
when we try todo something about it, they 
criticize. We welcome constructive criti- 
cism not this kind of biased criticism,’ an 
agitated family planning official present 
at the workshop remarked. ‘They do not 
understand ourculture, our problems. For 
us collective rights are more important 


_ than individual rights’, he added, admit- 


ting that some mistakes have been made 
and that despite a law against selective 
abortion, the male foetus was preferred! 
Interestingly, I have been unable to trace 
this workshop in the programme sched- 
ule even after repeated attempts. 

The Play Back Theatre group 
consisting of women from various coun- 
tries performed thrice, reaching out to 
many people by enacting an individual 


. Story that matched the audience's own 


experience. It was a cathartic exercise 
for spectators, drawing them to the 
workshops again and again. At one such 
workshop, a young Chinese man rose 
tentatively to tell his story to aroom full 


' of women. ‘I want to be married to acon- 


siderable (sic) woman and I want to have 
two children, one beautiful boy and one 
beautiful girl.’ ‘So what is the problem?’ 
asked the moderator. ‘Well, the problem 
is that according to Chinese law, Icanonly 
have one child and I want two, a boy and 
agirl. ButI now have asolution. IfI could 
have twins, a boy and a girl, I could fulfil 
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my dream,’ he disclosed. There was pin 
drop silence in the room. The women on 
the stage, too, looked shaken and then they 
got into the act making his dream come 
alive in Play Back Theatre, while we all 
watched spellbound. 

We arrived at a packed venue for a 
promised workshop by the M.S. Founda- 
tion for Women on Working with the 
Mediato find that the panel had notshown 
up. In their place was a wonderful 84 year 
old journalist who, along with a friend, 
had taken over. Though impromptu, it 
was one of the best workshops I had 
attended. 


, 


O. of the 3256 workshops at the 
NGO forum was one conducted by Mul- 
tiple Action Research Group on the 
Relationship between the NGOs and the 
state under law. Conducting a workshop 


, isacompletely different experience from 


attending one. We were not sure how 
many would attend our workshop. In the 
event we found there were a fair number 
with participants from several countries. 
All the participants felt that it does not 
serve to take on apurely adversarial stance 


against the government. One ‘should: 


offer both cooperation and criticism 
wherever necessary and the state must 
provide the space. At the same time, NGOs 
must ensure they remain independent 


entities anddo not become appendages of . 


the government. 

Every day some group or the other 
organised a march or a demonstration. 
The South Asian countries marched for 
peace and demilitarisation in the region. 
At the McDonald’s counter, while the 
queue became longer and longer, a bunch 
of protesters on one side threw Ronnie 
McDonald, the chain's mascot, face down 
on the ground, smeared ketchup on his 
backside, kicked him and screamed ‘Go 
back McDonald, get back Big Mac!’ 

Forum 1995, the independentdaily 
of the Nco Forum, updated the delegates 
on the workshops for the day, and carried 
news of earlier events, so that one did 
not feel too cheated about what was 
missed. —— 

As the workshops continued and 
people ran from venue to venue trying to 


keep pace with the number of things they 
wanted to do, the conference venue 
became one vast market place. The most 
successful businesswomen proved to be 
from the African countries. They had 
come with large quantities of clothes, 
artifacts, jewellery...you name it. While 
they sold, they simultaneously shopped 


-at the No Nite Market and the shopping 


mall. The Chinese inspired by them also 
joined in, spreading their wares on the 
footpaths leading to the conference site 
and while running from one workshop to 
another, we could not resist stopping, if 
only to take a look often getting tempted 
to pick up something —alittle bone neck- 
lace, ora Chinese paint brush, ora Hawai- 
ian string bag. By the end, almost every 
delegate had bought a wheeler bag or a 
suitcase for the enormous bulk of papers 
they had accumulated and the tempting 
colourful trinkets they had not been able 
to resist. 


E very night after the cultural 
programmes were over the Khumba 
open-air theatre, constructed in the school 
playground, became a large dancing floor 
where everyone swayed to music: the 
delegates, some even wearing burqas, the 
volunteers, the conference officials, no 
one seemed to be able to stay away. Even 
the man holding the tray with cold water 
bottles for the hot and sweaty dancers 
could not resist taking a turn, tray in hand 
and all! People just danced, no one both- 
ered about names, they were just a mass 
of people bonding with each other, shar- 
ing a collective experience of friendship 
and camaraderie. 

The only regret I have is that China 
remains as much a mystery and enigmato - 
me as before. As a colleague remarked, it 
feltlike we were watching Chinathrough 
a one-way glass. Being so far from 
Beijing, we got no chance to really inter- 
act with the Chinese and theonly ones we 
got to exchange a few words (or rather 
signs) with, were the shopkeepers, the 
ever-busy volunteers, the restaurant own- 
ers and taxi drivers. The locals had been 
asked to make themselves scarce. How- 
ever, it did shatter our self-confidence, for 
most of us have complete faith in the 


supremacy of the English language. 
This was especially true of the English- 
speaking nations. By the end of our stay, 
we had become adept at playing dumb 
charades and many had learnt the use of 
the ‘blue book’ at the restaurants to make 
sure we did not starve. 


H owever, there were some shocks 
as well. Theentire town of Huairou, which 
the locals call the ‘flower of Beijing 
suburb’, had been emptied out. The 
locals who did not go off for a ‘holiday’ 
as directed by the government, stayed at 
home and watched TV and played family 
games, a local Chinese boy told me. An 
entire road had been blocked off and a 
temporary market complex had been 
created called the No Nite Market- which 
was open till well after midnight trying to 
meet the demands of aH the delegates. 
Some of those who were manning these 
stalls had been asked to come from 
Beijing to run them. 

It was only on 9 September, when 
the Conference was over and the locals 
returned to their homes, that we got some 
feel of what Huairou must be like. For the 
first time in ten days we saw the locals out 
on the streets, basking in the morning sun, 
squatting on the side walks playing check- 

,ers or playing pool. 

So although I stayed in China for 
almost | Odays and have been to the Great 
Wall, the Forbidden City, and the Sum- 

"mer Palace, that is allIhave seen of China! 
Tstill haven’t even begun to fathom what 
makes the Chinese tick! I came away 
feeling I had been taken on a guided tour, 
although one saw no guides. 

As forthe conference itself, itis the 
experiences of sharing, friendship and 
togetherness that one needs to take back 
at the end of such an event. It was sad that 
there was, as Nadia Hijab pointed out in 
an editorial of the Forum News, ‘aculture 
of complaint’ at the forum. The spirit of 
tolerance, of trying to forgive differences, 
weaknesses and failing, seemed to be 
missing. Participants complained about 
the facilities provided, the food, the logis- 
tics even the weather. But, as she pointed 
out 'any country that opens its doors to 
thousands of visitors is bound to be over 


M 


stretched. Anybody hosting a party where 
three times the number of people turn up 
will have overflowing bins and stale air’. 

One must in all fairness point out 


that the overflowing bins and the enor- . 


mous garbage generated was due to the 
efforts of the organisers to cater to the 
‘disposable culture’ of the West. The 
Chinese themselves, like us, seldom or 
never drink mineral water from plastic 
bottles or use disposable cups, glasses or 
plates in their everyday life. — ' 

Yet news reports around the world 
remained obsessed with the logistics of 
the venue, Chinese foreign relations, 
problems and demonstrations at the 
Forum, and of course, Hillary Rodham 
Clinton. It was hardly surprising that 
after I returned people asked, ‘How was 
the conference?’- some with a snigger, 
others with genuine curiosity. ‘Did some 
wall actually break down because of the 
rain?... We heard on TV that it was badly 
organised...how did you manage?... Were 
there lots of lesbians?... We hear therewas 
a lesbians’ tent ... Was everyone there a 


_feminist?...What have you achieved?...’ 


P... some wall did break down but 
thatcould have happened any where in the 
world. Yes, there were feminists! Yes, 
there were lesbians and they did have a 
tent, but also there were paraplegics, sex 
workers, environmentalists, economists. 
There were grassroots women and they 
too had a tent as did the migrant and dis- 
placed women. Each region had a tent. 
And yes, individually and collectively, we 
all did achieve something. It would be 
presumptuous to think our presence there 
would havechanged the course of history. 
No conference, however large, can do so 
by itself. Changes are always slow to 
come but there is hope. All the same, 
whether new global agendas were made 
or not, or whether the platform for action 
gets translated intoacountry’s plan or not, 
that over 30,000 women from every cor- 
ner of the globe had gathered together in 
itself meant something. That each one of 
us there had collective experiences that 
changed something in each of our lives, 


also meant something. Wouldn’t you say | 


that is achieving a great deal? 
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India 1995 


HOMOSEXUALITY has decisively 
entered the domain of public debate and 
discussion in India in the past couple of 
years. Sometimes controversially, as 
when Aids Bhedbhav Virodhi Andolan 
demanded the provision of condoms 
to prisoners in Tihar; or when Vimla 
Farooqui of the National Federation 
of Indian Women declared, in the context 
ofan international gay men's conference 
to be held in Bombay, that homosexual- 
ity is a Western aberration. Sometimes 
tangentially, as with gay-rights activist 
Ashok Row Kavi's typically flamboy- 
ant denigration of Mahatma Gandhi 
on a TV programme. And sometimes 
voyeuristically, as with the dozens of 
feature stories on lesbians and gay men in 
Sunday supplements and weekly maga- 
zines. In this proliferation of public dis- 
course, homosexuality is constructed 
through a gaze at once patronising and 
demonizing, as shameful, blatant, exotic, 
threatening and alien. 

There is, of course, a flourishing 
and sophisticated discussion within the 
gay and lesbian community —on identity, 
on politics and on relating to other social 
movements, particularly to feminism. 
None of this gets reflected in public dis- 
course, which is still caught up in the 
breathless shock of simply recognizing 
and naming homosexuality. Nuanced 
explorations of gay/lesbian identity and 
politics remain within the community and 
at most, spill over into some kinds of 
academic work. 

It is not my intention, nor would it 
be possible, to even indicate the contours 
of this complex discourse in this brief 
essay. I have a very limited focus here — 
to begin an examination of what it would 


Destabilizing feminism 
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mean for feminist theory and practice to 
engage with ‘gay/lesbian’ as identity and 
as politics. Lesbian-rights activist Geeti 
Thadani has gone onrecord several times 
to denounce Indian feminism as being 
hostile to lesbianism. It is true that there 
is homophobia in the women's move- 
ment, but this 1s largely due, I think, to the 
defining of the feminist agenda in India 
in such a way that sexuality as such is 
given low priority. Partly also, our politi- 
cal culture, including the culture of alter- 
native social movements, is inimical to the 
posing of issues in terms of adversarial 
rights. There is in fact, considerable space 
for homosocial bonding and homosexual 
existence in our society, although this 
space is not always demarcated as such. 
As aresult, a significant strand of debate 
in the gay and lesbian community has to 
do with questioning the necessity to posit 
homosexual identity in the sharply differ- 
entiated way in which 1t is in the West. 

However, even when feminism is 
not actively hostile, it tends to legitimize 
these ‘alternative’ sexual practices either 
in terms of accommodating difference, 
or in terms of the civil and democratic 
rights of minorities. This kind ofresponse, 
I would argue, does not go far enough 
in combating the marginalization and 
*exoticization' ofhomosexuality. Equally 
important is the fact that such a perspec- 
tive fails to fulfil the promise of the 
radically destabilizing potential of the 
feminist vision. 

To consider homosexuality as an 
‘alternative’ lifestyle is to leave unques- 
tioned heterosexuality as the norm. Femi- 
nism cannot take for granted this set 
of institutionalized practices (which 
Adrienne Rich has termed 'compulsory 


heterosexuality’), because it has both 
economic and cultural ramifications. It 
is through the normalization of hetero- 
sexuality that ‘male’ and ‘female’ are 
_ constructed in the particular ways that 
feminism has challenged, and itis through 
the institutionalization of heterosexuality 
1n marriage that patriarchal property and 
power relations are maintained. The 
moment we consider the possibility of 
gay/lesbian relationships being institu- 
tionalized in marriage-like ways, we 
come up against fundamental challenges 
to prevalent (even feminist) notions of 
kinship, parenthood and property rights. 
Such institutionalization is not the most 
desirable way of legitimizing homosexu- 
ality, for it would merely replicate the 
controls over human interaction and 
sexuality that obtain within the hetero- 
sexual matrix. Nevertheless, the resis- 
tance to imagining the possibility, even 
within feminist thought, is an indicator 
of its subversive potential 


l. the early feminist debates wıth 
Marxism, one ofthe mostimportant argu- 
ments that emerged was that if Marxism 
took the dimension of gender seriously, 
it would not simply be a matter of accom- 
modating gender within class Socialist- 
feminist scholars like Michele Barrett 
and Nancy Hartsock established that 
the notion of class itself would have to be 
reconstituted in ways that might in fact 
fracture the Marxist horizon Similarly, 
it seems that a serious engagement of 
feminism with gay/lesbian identity would 
explode the horizons of gender. Feminists 
would then need to reconsiderfundamen- 
tally what we can mean by the 'sex/ 
gender' distinction which had sucharevo- 
lutionary impact in the early days of 
feminist theorizing 

Briefly, the distinction suggested 
that ‘one is not born, butrather, becomes, 
a woman’, as Simone de Beauvoir put it 
That people are born into biologically 
different sexes, but that the attributes 
attached to this difference are primarily 
cultural and social This 1s an argument 
that has wide currency now, and does not 
need elaboration. What I am suggesting, 
along the lines of Judith Butler’s argu- 


ment, is that ‘biologically differentsexes’ 
themselves may not be as immutable and 
certain as we think they are. Once we 
recognize, as feminists, the body as the 
site upon which cultural meanings are 
inscribed, we need to take this recognition 
much further. That is, we need to think 
about what aspects of the body then, are 
free of culture — what exactly is the irre- 
ducible natural core of the body? 


T.. recognition and validation of the 
gay/lesbian experience would require 
feminism to radically rethink what 
*genderedness' is, to question the natural- 
ness of two biological sexes and our 
unproblematic slotting of all humans 
into male and female genders even in 
a ‘purely’ biological sense. What is 
‘biological sex’? We assume it to be 
self-evident, but if we were to think of 
explaining it to a Martian, for example, we 
would find that ‘sex’ is derived from 
nothing physical or ‘natural’. Is sex deter- 
mined by hormonal, chromosomal, 
organic factors? With each of these, one 
would have to concede, there 1s not so 
much a bipolarity between male and 
female as there is a continuum. Is it the 
possession of primary sexual organs that 
slots one as male or female? Is a woman 
then a woman after she has a hysterec- 
tomy, or a man a man if he has been 
bobbitized? 

The very anxiety to fix biological 
sex in one of two ways should alert us to 
the fact that what seems natural and given 
is in tact, fundamentally unstable. Why 
are we so disturbed by hijras, forexample, 
why do they have to live a twilight exist- 
ence? If a child is born with both sets of 
sexual organs, 4s happens by no means 
rarely, even if s/he is perfectly physically 
fit in all other ways, why must one and 
only one, sexual identity be allowed to 
remain? This overwhelming anxiety 
about retaining the markers of defined, 
bipolar sexual identity is most clearly 
revealed in the comment that follows a 
short-haired girl in trousers or a long- 
haired man in notclearly identifiable male 
attire — yeh ladki hat ya ladka! (Is this a 
girl oraboy). Consider a teenage son, say, 
insisting on wearing a sari, or a daughter 


painting on a moustache — we only have 
to honestly acknowledge our deep unease, 
if not panic, at the possibility, to recognize 
how fragile is the foundation of this bed- 
rock of human civilization — the male- 
female distinction. 

It is interesting that the word most 
often used to define biological sex is 
‘natural’, when in the natural, non-human 
world, sex is rarely fixed ina binary way. 
Among many species of non-human life, 
‘male’ and ‘female’ biological functions 
are performed interchangeably by all 
members of the species at different times. 
The only way in which scientists are able 
to explain such phenomena is in terms of 
‘males’ becoming ‘females’ or vice versa; 
in other words, by not allowing such 
phenomena to disturb the binary opposi- 
tion into which humans fix ‘sex’. 


E... within human cultures, it has by 
no means been historically the case that 
all societies havealways functioned on the 
basis of two sexes/genders positioned in 
binary opposition to each other. When 
Gandhi made his celebrated statement 
about wanting to be the eunuch of God, 
when the Bhakti and Sufi traditions 
played upon androgyny, they were draw- 
ingon traditions of what Ashis Nandy has 
called ‘the plural construction ofthe self” 
in South Asian cultures. However, even 
androgyny continues to suggest move- 
ment only within a bipolarity. Can we 
conceive of more than two genders and 
what this could mean? There is consider- 
able scholarship on Native American 
communities which indicate that these 
have fluid notions of what constitutes the 
sexed body, and which have multiple- 
gender arrangements in their societies. 
We must remember too, that in India, 
*unnatural sexual practice' was legally 
stigmatized only with colonial law in the 
19th century. Prior to this, it would appear 
that Indian culture accommodated a 
variety of sexual identities even if only in 
specifically demarcated fields. Eunuchs 
forexample, had a socially acknowledged 
status, which they are now denied. 
The urge to fix sexual identity 
animates even some kinds of political 
discourse which acknowledges the gay/ 
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lesbian experience as ‘legitimate’ or 
‘real’. Such acknowledgment often only 
opens up the space for a proliferation of 
fixed sexual identity-tags — gay, lesbian, 
heterosexual, bisexual, transsexual, trans- 
vestite, celibate — the individual can ‘be’ 
any one of these. This kind of formulation 
sets up ‘sexuality’ as a positive essence 
which individuals ‘have’. Thus, it remains 
within the hegemonic discourse of sexual- 
ity as natural/unnatural, it differs only on 
what it is willing to recognize as natural. 
Of course, the struggle to name an 
identity, to claim it and to push for its 
wider recognition as an identity isa 
fundamentally political one. It is not my 
intention to devalue this struggle. I am 
suggesting rather, that the struggle needs 
to incorporate the further recognition that 
this identity is notsimply one more 'natu- 
rally’ existing way of constituting the self. 
The recognition of the Other should 
destabilise the boundaries of the Self. 


ae the denaturalising of hetero- 
sexuality would dissolve the boundaries 
of what has been understood as ‘sex’. 
Feminism, at least, must tangle with the 
reconstitution of sexuality implied by this. 
In other words, if heterosexuality is not 
natural, then what it should suggest to us 
is that sexuality is itself a field of play of 
possihilities, not some thing in itself. 
This might become clearer if we 
consider the question, ‘What is a sexual 
attack?' It might seem clear that an act 
involvingcontact with the breasts or geni- 
tal region is such an act. And yet, what of 
the judgement in a case in Canada which 
concluded that an assault on a woman's 
breasts was not sexual because a person's 
secondary sexual characteristics should 
not come into this category. The court 
gave as an example the touching of a 
man's beard, which, it held, would be 
absurd to consider as sexual assault. This 
seems to us to be prevarication, for it 
appears to be self-evident that a man's 
beard is not ‘sexual’ while a woman's 
breasts are. Butthen, consider harassment 
by strangers which may involve a ‘non- 
sexual’ part of a woman's body such'as 
arms or hands; which may not involve 
contact with the victim's body at all, as 


india 1995 


when men expose themselves; or which 
may be verbal or aural? Clearly, there are 
circumstances in which these kind of 
performances could be identified as 
sexual attack too. 


l. would appear that sets of ideas, 
values and representations construct a 
mesh which trap some acts as ‘sex’. 
Moreover, this mesh is constantly shift- 
ing and sieves the material passing 
through it in different ways at different 
times. In other words, sexis notaclearand 
specific physical phenomenon always 
recognizable as such under all circum- 
stances. Sex becomes designated as such 
by the operation of particular codes which 
have both material and linguistic under- 
pinnings. And it seems to me that it is 
the radicalization of ‘gender’ through a 
recognition of homosexuality which 
makes possible this understanding. 

If this isso, what does this mean for 
feminist practice? A re-ciphering of the 
codes by which ‘sex’ is recognized, and 
‘gender’ constituted, has immediately 
clear implications for feminist struggles 
against sexual violence. Once an attack is 
identified as sexual, the significance ofthe 
event is fundamentally transformed —the 
pain and terror of the victim undergo 
qualitative change. There is sufficient 
documentation of the fact that the sense 


of paralysis and horror in the face of an - 
attack recognized as sexual is not 


restricted to women; male rape victims 
too, freeze in the same way. Can this 
explosive impact of sexual violence on 
its victims be explained entirely by the 
empirically verifiable physical acts 
which constitute it? Or does the impact 
and maybe, even sexual violence itself, 
flow from thediscourse which constructs 
‘sex’ and ‘sexuality’ as aspects of the 
individual’s ‘real’ and ‘private’ self, so 
that to violate the sense of wholeness in 
this area 1s to threaten the belief in one’s 
unique self-hood? What can this recogni- 
tion mean for us in our very real struggle 
against constant dehumanization and 
humiliation through the actuality and the 
threat of sexual assault? 

Activists working in the area of 
sexual violence increasingly feel that 


there is a need to adopt strategies other 
than law reform. Through workshops and 
other kinds of informal interactions 
among groups of women, it is coming to 
be felt that the focus needs to be shifted . 
from ‘mainstream remedies to a sense of 
justice within’, as lawyer Naina Kapur 
puts it. This means focusing on the sense 
of self, denied to the woman by both the 
rapist and law enforcement agencies. This 
growing awareness in feminist circles that 
rape needs to be reconstituted in ideologi- 
cal terms is also evident in the campaign 
on the rape of the sathin in Bhateri, 
Rajasthan. One of the central slogans of 
this campaign was, ‘Izzat gayi kiski? 
Bhateri ki, Bhateri ki! (Whose honour is 
it that was lost? The village Bhateri' 8). But 
we need to push this awareness further, 
towards unravelling certain key assump- 
tions which continue to underlie our 
work. If the task is to reconstitute the 
sense of self after sexual assault, we have 
to enquire in the first place, how this self 
is constituted, and not take it as a given. 


W. have so far assumed as natural 


the symbolic order that produces this 
‘self’, which inscribes the body as body, 
as separate from other bodies, as healthy/ 
unhealthy and so on, and whichconstructs 
the gendered and heterosexual body as the 
norm. Through a recognition that the 
boundaries of this apparently stable self ` 
are cultural and historical constructs, and 
not some immutable ‘reality’ that we are 
irrevocably faced with, feminist practice 
could be freed from the stranglehold of the 
discourse that designates the body as the 
site of self-hood. The indeterminacy of 
identity need not lead to political paraly- 
sis — on the contrary, it could dislocate 
feminist practice productively, from ster- 
ile engagement with legal discourse and 
hegemonic cultural productions of self- 
hood,.to a realm of radical doubt and 
constant negotiation of what constitutes 
‘me’ as a ‘woman’ in some contexts. 

It might be relatively easier to point 
out the repercussions of questioning 
gender on what could be called ‘body 
politics’. But what of the other concerns 
of feminism — concerns which have to . 
do with the political economy, with the 


communalization of the polity, caste 
oppression, ecological degradation, the 
possibilities of sustainable development? 
If, as Lam arguing, the engagement with 
homosexuality decentres feminist notions 
ofthe self altogether, then there are ways 
in which questions are raised for our 
understanding of the ways in which ‘the 
self" is constituted by all discourses. We 
are pushed towards the recognition that 
identity is not an essential core that is to 
be mobilized, but a space that 1s ditfer- 
ently demarcated at different times by the 
intersection of different discourses of 
power and resistance 

A recognition .of the shifting 
nature of subject-positions would mean, 
tentatively, the beginnings of areposition- 
ing of feminist voices on the edges of 
apparently homogeneous discourses — 
both of power as well- as of resistance — 
fracturing, reconstituting and destabiliz- 
ing At the same time, we would con- 
stantly have to interrogate the processes 
by which we construct the *women' who 
are the subjects of our feminist political 
practice. 
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Why does | 
Rushdie offend? 


RUKMINI 


BHAYA NAIR 


WATCH, if you will, a shamiana being 
built. In season, the sight is common 
enough — a sudden mirage-like opales- 
cence blocking off a busy alleyway in 
Delhi or dominating a mardan in the 
middle of nowhere. It seems to be in the 
nature of the shamiana to vanish overnight 
and show up again in all its hollow, bil- 
lowing, chandeliered beauty in another 
part of the town or country. What's it 
about, then — the shamiana? What socio- 
logical desires motivate the consistent 
cycles of its collapse and restructuring? 
I shall try to suggest in this essay that 
the indigenous form of the shamiana 
may provide us with a useful metaphor 
for the fluid yet ineradicable, often com- 
munally criss-crossing, boundaries of art 


within a culture. The crucial regulatory ' 


functions — regulating the limits of 
tolerance, for example — that art thereby 
performs are also foregrounded in such 
a metaphor. 

If culture is a complex of inter 
locking beliefs and practices, then the 
intricate lattice of bamboo and rope, 
the agile, vertiginous balance of the: 
mazdoor's foot on a makeshift ladder 
and the cooperative shouts which align 
the making of the shamianain its entirety 
~ these certainly offer us a holistic image 
of cultural design. All of culture can be 
viewed in this sense as a structure for the 
suspension of our fictions. And fictions? 


Fictions constitutes the artful material of - 


the tent itself, under the shelter of which 
members of the community meet, eat, 
exchange greetings and views, and, in 
general, celebrate life, or even, mourn 
death. It is this capacity of fictions —stories, 
gossip, rumour, novels, films, paintings, 
advertisements, television serials, videos 
and what have you — to form a canopy 
over certain vivid moments in the lives of 
individuals, while retaining the freedom 
to fold up and disappear at a moment’s 
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- notice, yielding place to''reality' for the 


time being, that I shall focus on now. 

My tirst question is simple, naively 
so. Why do fictions offend? Plato, as we 
know, had a bluntanswer. All fictions, by 
definition, told lies. As such, they were a 
chief means of weakening the already 
tenuous hold which human beings had on 
reality or ‘the truth’. Plato therefore saw 
no option but to banish poets, prototypes 
of the fiction-makers, from his ideal 
republic Poets pitched the shamianas of 
untruth and made ıt their business to draw 
everyone together under the glittering but 
illusory awning of art. Any moment, 
though, the entire editice could vanish, 
leaving ‘not arack behind’ because that, 
so to speak, was the very essence of the 
imitative, derivative character of art It 
appeared entrancing but was intrinsically 
temporary, changeable, unreliable To 
Plato itseemed intolerable that the popu- 
lace should be seduced from the pure 
pursuit of truth by such shallow blandish- 
ments as even the best art offered , and it 
is not too hard to see why he adopted this 
position, given his premises. Indeed, it is 
these premises that have contributed sig- 
nificantly to a particular line of descent in 
the history of censorship 


F. Plato to the Ayatollah to Bal 
Thackeray. Four premises concerning the 
nature of truth are shared by these other- 
wise very différent ideologues First, that 
truth is a value in itself. Second, that the 
truth is fragile and needs to be protected; 
third, that the truth 1s sacred and needs to 
bedefended; and fourth, thatthere is on! y 
one correct representation of any truth. 
Now, itis a corollary of the first premise 
that truth is self-evident, ofthe second and 
third premises that enemies of the truth 
should be summarily dealt with, and of the 
fourth that the incorrect or rival versions 
of a truth are worthless and confusing. 
Together, these premises and 
corollaries lay the foundation for astrong 
theory of censorship — one whose wrath- 
ful consequences we still confront today 
but whose ancient roots recall legends as 
diverse as that of Shi Huang Ti (259-210) 
and the Caliph Omar (6th century) and, 
more recently, the historically attested 
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Nazi book burnings of 1933 and 1938. In 
each case, these massive pogroms against 
writers and their supposedly dangerous 
words were supported by rational argu- 
ments and moral justifications Shi Huang 
Ti, for example, is reputed to have buried 
alive 460 Confucian scholars and burned 
all the books in his kingdom except a 
single copy of each retained for the royal 
library because he imagined that these 
executive actions might ensure, simply, 
that in future history itself would begin 
with his own enlightened reign. 


L..... whether or not the Caliph 
Omar really had all the 200,000 volumes 
in the famous library at Alexandria 
burnt when he captured that city in 640 
AD, the story which has survived the 
Caliph's action is instructive. Omar is 
said to have observed: ‘If these writings 
of the Greeks agree with the Book of 
God (Al Koran) they are useless and 
need not be preserved; 1f they disagree, 
they are pernicious and ought to be 
destroyed.' No reasoning, I imagine, 
could be more flawless or more illustra- 
tive of the premises and corollaries of 
the strong theory of censorship. One can 
almost see Plato nodding in approval 
from his seat among the immortals. And 
to get back to Plato's foundational text 
on the advantages of censorship for a 
moment, what is especially interesting 
from a contemporary point of view is 
Plato's decision, theoretically compa- 
rable to Shi Huang Ti's, to eliminate not 
just poems but poets from the space of 
public proclamation. It is this uncompro- 
mising identification ofthe artist with his 
art that seems to have been carried over 
almost intact as an idea from the Greek 
polis of the sixth century BC to world 
politics in the late twentieth century. 
Ken Saro-Wiwa, Salman Rushdie 
— and Breyten Breytenbach. The South 
African writer J.M. Coetzee has recently 
analysed the relationship between the 
troublesome writer and the modern 
state in a most striking essay entitled 
‘Breyten Breytenbach and the Censor’ 
Breytenbach is a fellow South African, 
whose 1972 collection Skyrt contained a 
poem ‘Letter from Foreign Parts’ consid- 


ered by the country’s then censor board 
‘an unacceptable accusation against white 
South Africans, against Afrikaners and 
particularly against Prime Minister 
Vorster’. Although Skyrt was published 
abroad, Breytenbach, travelling under a 
false passport, was arrested as soon as he 
arrived on a visit home, and tried for trea- 
son. Coetzee informs us that Breytenbach 
subsequently made a public apology for 
his poem during his trial. 

These were, according to Coetzee, 
Breytenbach’s actual words: ‘I would 
specifically like to apologise to the Prime 
Minister for a crass and insulting poem 
addressed to him. There was no justifica- 
tion for it and I am sorry’. Coetzee then 
goes on to ask ‘What does it mean to 
say [a poem] is crass and insulting? 
Insultingness is not a property internal 
to a text. Insult is an act, a speech act. 
After insult, what happens next?’ 


dus it, really ~‘insultingness’ is not 
a property internal to a text. It is not, 
strictly speaking, possible to accuse a text 
of, say, telling lies. Only people, authors, 
can be so accused. Hence, Coetzee seems 
to argue, once the imputation of textual 
insultingness, or lying, or misleading, is 
made, a ‘trangressive’ boundary is 
crossed. Things spill over from the text 
into authorial relationships with the 
censors, and back. After insult, and a 
power apparatus which can avenge it, 
what happens next, inevitably, even logi- 
cally, is — the death of the author. In spite 
of his apology, Breytenbach got nine 
years, an incarceration that strangely 
mimicked the act of dying, as both 
Coetzee and Breytenbach have not failed 
to point out. Towards the end of this 
essay, I will return to this matter of the 
metaphorical death effected by censor- 
ship and its psychological consequences 
for the authorial self that 'survives' the 
experience, but let us first consider more 
familiar material. 

For us in India, that visceral issue 
of whether a beheading is the best form of 
a banning has been dramatically fore- 
ground in current times through the pre- 
dicament of Salman Rushdie. Each new 
novel by this author throws up the same 


old questions. Can tree speech constitute 
a mode of violence? Is it so dangerous a 
weapon that communities or governments 
have the right to wrest free speech away 
from individuals in defence of larger 
interests? How is it possible for mere 

` words to cause moral wounds so deep as 
to make several people feel that the only 
way such pain can be avenged is to make 
the writer disappear, preferably forever? 
When the narrative in question is delib- 
erately offered asa fiction, a tissue of lies, 
a momentary diversion, no more, why 
does it enter an arena of conflict at all, 
since it stands, as it were, quite outside 
history? But then again, perhaps no sub- 
jectreally stands outside history, in which 
case might not tampering with established 
historical consensus comprise a serious 
affence against the collective psyche? 
Which punishments fit the case of an 
author who allegedly destroys others' 
sense of self by casually reworking their 
basic beliefs as fictions? What protection 
can be offered to the same author when his 
writing 1s read as a courageous effort to 
change set ways of thinking and doing 
and, conversely, what protection can 
potential readers be given who would 
rather not have their traditional cultural 
practices thus assaulted? Can we, finally, 
come to some conclusion about which 
right is more fundamental — the right to 
speak or the right to censor? 


e A. something of a Rushdie-watcher 
over the years, these iterated queries seem 
to me by now close to attaining the clas- 
sic liturgical shape of a chant, in which 
ritual intoning of the questions has gradu- 
ally become much more important than an 
analysis of possible answers. This essay 
Is partly an attempt to reverse what I see 
as my Own internalisation of such a hyp- 
notic trend. Let me start afresh, then, not 
with my earlier Platonic question — why 
does fiction offend, but with the rather 
more ad hominem inquiry — why does 
Rushdie offend? 

What can we learn about the limits 
of tolerance by following the case of a 
writer who has an apparent genius for 
inviting the banning of his books? I take 
my firstcue from Rushdie himself. If ever 


an author has worked hard at obliterating 
the boundaries between autobiography 
and art, it is Rushdie As Saleem Sinai, 
Omar Khayyam, Saladin Chamcha 
and now Zogoiby ‘the Moor’, Salman 
Rushdie has shamelessly starred in the 
title role of each novel in his celebrated 
quartet, despite the obvious risks attached 
tosuchastrategy When the man himself 
is so consistently at the heart of his nov- 
els, can the Platonist Censor — call him 
the Caliph Omar or Bal Thackeray or 
Plato — be blamed for thinking that the 
man's heart then, literally, contains his 
novels? From which follows the maxi- 
mally efficient solution of liquidation. 


Ls though, theré 1s another, 
gentler, lesson to be derived from 
Rushdie’s penchant for self-reflexive fic- 
tion Itis that personal anecdotes may be 
relevant to an understanding of the 
author's intellectual make-up, for the 
simple reason that the more autobio- 
graphical a writer, the more logically it 
follows that it is his life that must count 
as the ur-text from which all his-other 
texts, notto mention the reactions to them, 
spring In what follows, I shall therefore 
attempt to present a brief composite pic- 
ture of the Rushdie persona from my 
encounters with his novels, essays, inter- 
views and once, amazingly, with himself. 
I begin with my impression of 
Rushdie the person. It is the early 1980s, 
and Rushdie 1s in Cambridge to lecture 
and perhaps to sell a few copies of 
Midnight's Children. There are barely 
twenty-five people in the room, and a 
great many of these are young Indian 
graduate students, like myself. Mukul 
Kesavan who has recently written Look- 
ing Through Glass, a novel praised by 
Rushdie, is there, as is Rukun Advani, 
authorof Beethoven Among the Cows, but 
who could have guessed the future then? 
Rushdie himself has not yet won the 
Booker. There are no fatwas in the air 
Nevertheless, what strikes me 
throughout Rushdie's talk, every time he 
answers aquestion, as he is signing books 
(he gets my name effortlessly rightin spite 
of my mannerless mumble), 1s the abso- 
lute coldness in his gaze. Those hooded 


eyes have been remarked on oftenenough 
They give the illusion of being grey, and 
they stay steely grey in my memory 
though ve seen photographs of Rushdie 
that contradict this information Simi- 
larly, ve heard Rushdie talk warmly, 
laugh heartily and so forth on television 
since, but my lasting memory remains of 
the cold, even tones m which he spoke that 
Cambridge evening, and of the rapier 
sharpness with which he snubbed a 
woman who asked him what options 
he’d be left with when he had ‘done’ 
India as a literary subject. Well, I thought 
to myself, I’m glad I’m not her — for here 
was an author whose aloof persona seemed 
curiously at odds with the rich, outra- 
geously lively texture of the fictional 
shamiana he’d recently erected in 
Midnight’s Children. It was a dissonance 
that was to puzzle me fora very long while. 


j did not know it then, I’m sure, but when 


' Ibeganto write about Rushdie a few years 


later [think my simple-minded wonder at 
this contradiction ın fact formed a sub- 
stratein all my essays. How dida man who 
seemed to have anicicle buried in his heart 
defend a philosophy of utter joyous plu- 
ralism, of multifarious truths? As usual, 
though, Rushdie does not fail the reader. 
In his latest work, The Moor's Last Sigh 
hein factuses that very image of the icicle 
to provide acoded answer to my question. 
Almost as if he has heard me, he writes: 
In the well-known Hans Anderson 
story, the young Kay, escaping the 
Snow Queen, is left with a splinter of 
ice in his veins, a splinter that pains him 
forthe rest ofhis life My white hair had 
been Vasco’s Snow Queen, who he 
loved, and from whom, in thegrip of an 
enraging humiliation, he finally fled, 
with the cold splinter of bitterness in 
his blood; which continued to ache, to 
- lower his body temperature, and to 
chill that once warm heart. 

“In other words, Rushdie seems to be 
saying, disregard the coldness — it’s the 
pain, the heartache, the rage, the humili- 
ation, the ancestral memories that you 
should concentrate on. Its this medley of 
emotions that both makes a writer and 
alienates him from the human commu- 
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nity. The icicle coldness is both poison 
and remedy for an author.” | 
In 1989, I wrote my first full-length 
essay on Rushdie. It was called ‘History 
as Gossip: Text and Pretext 1n Salman 
Rushdie's Novels’ (Economic and Politi- 
cal Weekly, May 1989)in which! argued 
that the alienating style of Rushdie's tril- 
ogy about the making of modern India, in 
which he coolly transformed the serious 
idiom of historical exposition into the 
trivialising forms of gossip, was in itself 
sufficient to cause offence. Am I being 
overly sensitive, or do I again pick up in 
The Moor's Last Sigh a echo of my own 
offensiveness to Rushdiein the following 
passage, where he is describing one ofhis 
‘white hair’ painter mother’s canvases’ 
Yes, tempers are running high in this 
painting; as in life Aurora had always 
said that the picture had its origins in 
her family history. irritating thosecrit- 
ics who objected to such historicising, 
which reduced art to mere ‘gossip’. 
Not that I was "irritated' by 
Rushdie'sart mysel! rather. my objective 
was to suggest that it could be found irri- 
tating in some, less relaxed quarters But 
there I am anyway, imaginatively guilty, 
whether or not Rushdieus actually refer- 
ring to my particular essay in his text or 
not. How very unsettling the man is! One 
canalmostemphathise with the unease of 
the Platonic Censors. Rushdie has, as it 
were, got fo me, even if not quite got me 
in, [995 for a minor sin in 1989. 


W.. studying the linguistic 


textures of Rushdie's great cock-a-hoop 
chain of shamianas was thoroughly enjoy- 
able, however, I began increasingly to feel 
that it was 1nadetuate in explanatory 
terms, and so, in 1990, I tried again, writ- 
ing ‘Salman Rushdie. Migrant in the 
Metiopolis’ in collaboration with Rimli 
Bhattacharya (The Third Text, Beyond the 
Rushdie Affair, Special Issue, Summer) 

This essay was about the places where 
Rushdie chose to pitch his shamianas and 
hischosen role as an itinerant mazdoor in 
the great megapolises of the world. It 
soughtto understand why Rushdie’s work 
was contentious in the context of current 
geopolitics, of the conflicts of and within 
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the Third and the First worlds, and this 
very contentiousness fuelled the unfailing 
attention that media and academia paid 
to his otherwise difficult and esoteric 
corpus. I subsequently attempted to 
carry these arguments a little further in a 
general article I wrote on censorship.in 
1991 (The India Magazine, 1991), but 
again, I found myself dissatisfied. 
Perhaps it was not the politics of 
Rushdie’s novels but their psychological 
implications that I ought to be exploring, 
I surmised. Consequently, later that year 
I wrote ‘From Freud to Rushdie’ (Semi- 
nar, New Writing in Enghsh, August 
1991) That article had a subtitle, ruth- 
lessly censored by the editors, I’m afraid, 
which says itall. The subtitle was ‘Notes 
on the Interpretation of Dreams’, and it 
reread Rushdie’ s trilogy and his use of the 
dream-narrative through the classic 
Freudian methodology of dreamwork. 
What were the imaginative boundaries 
that were breached, what Platonic truths 
lost, as one slept under the irridescent roof 


' of Rushdie's shamiana? That was my 


question in the Seminarissue of late 1991. 


O. thing now seems to me signifi- 
cant about that period from 1989 to 1991 
that I wrote on Rushdie's novels. Itis that 
all the while, although as I’ve Said, I did 
not realize it at the time, I seemed to have 
been edging a little closer, to the myste- 
rious nature of the man, as well as aca- 
demically reviewing his work. However, 
in 1992 or thereabouts, I met Gayatri 
Spivak who'd also written for The Third 
Text on Rushdie and whó'd figured as a 
vignette in The Satanic Verses. She said 
firmly: ‘We’ ve done what we can for 
Rushdie. It is time to move on Meaning 
never stands still’. Gayatri Spivak was, of 
course, referring to Derrida’s famous 
dictum And I could see the wisdom in 
what she said We could be caught end- 
lessly rehearsing the same questions, run- 
ning like the Red Queen in Alice to stand 
still on the same square of the chessboard 
of language if we did. not look out. 
Between major deference to Rushdie’s 
literary views and minor differences 
from him in political positioning was 
Derrıda’s treacherous chasm —differance, 


va 


in which meanings constantly slip away - 
from us. Earlier in this essay, when I wrote 
of the litany of questions routinely 
invoked by Rushdie’s cause celebre, it 
was indeed this sense of a slip into mean- 
ingless rhetoricity to which I was allud- 
ing Thanks, partly to Gayatri Spivak, 
then, not to mention my own exhaustion, 
I slept for four years with no book of 
Rushdie’s under my pillow 


T.. nightmarısh calendar of history 
tookover. There was Babri Masjid, Latur, 
Manmohanomics and Liberalisation, 
although this last counts, I think, more as 
a wish-fulfilling fantasy . Yet Rushdie 
has now woken us up with a book that 
addresses all these issues. The Moor's 
Last Sigh is his fourth (and final?) addi- 
tion to the ambitious project of recording 
the collective unconscious of the whole 
post-Independence Nehruvian genera- 
tion. And it is an elegy. Almost all com- 
mentators, including most eloquently, as 
always, Rushdie himself, agreeon this. In 
arecentinterview (India Today, Septem- 
ber, answering a question on the ‘increas- 
ing culture of intolerance in India’, 
Rushdie says 
The India that came into being in 1947 
was an Indiaof which the three planks, 
broadly speaking, were secularism, 
democracy and socialism. Now there 
seems to be a weakening of the demo- 
cratic impulse, there’ s more censorship 
inthecountry. The growth of Hindu na- 
tionalism in the main but also the 
growth of religious extremism of other 
kinds, both Muslim and Sikh, represent 
-areal threat to the secular principles 
of this nation.One can hear people 
talking about the need to rewrite the 
Constitution to desecularise it. And 
then, ofcourse, in the economic sphere, 
the change in economic structure with 
the arrival of free-market economies in 
a very radical way [is] very dramatic. 
All these things seem to be changing 
the country so fundamentally that one 
could say that the country which came 
into being in 1947 is being transformed 
into something else. 
Yet, what are those familiar raucous 
gestures of provocation doing ih so som- 


bre a work as The Moor's Last Sigh? 
Doesn'tthesetting up of a political target 
sotawdry as Mainduck have a drag-down 
effect inappropriate in a novel that, 
according to Rushdie himself ‘sets out not 
to ridicule the India that Nehru brought 
into being, butto lamentthedamage done 
tothat vision’? Why, why is satire, always 
close to libel and therefore an open 
invitation to the scissors of the Platonic 
Censor, such a necessary element in the 
incendiary mix of Rushdie's novels? In 
order to approach this final set of ques- 
tions, I shall now appeal. briefly, to three 
modes of analysis a) to metaphor, b) to 
etymology and c) to theories of truth. 
At the beginning of this essay, I 
invoked the metaphor of the shamiana. I 
now return to it via a jocular remark of 
Rushdie's madeaslongagoas 1983 Here 
is the passage, from the opening of 'The 
- [ndian writer in England': 
lcame to this seminar to learn, and 
among the many insights I' ve gained 
is Professor Narasimhaiah's view that 
India is a country made up of Hindus, 
Jains, Buddhists, Sikhs, Christians and 
Mughals. I must say I’m very taken 
with the idea of being a Mughal. It 
lends acertain tone. And it permits me 
tothink of myself in Britain not merely 
as a first generation immigrant, but as 
a fellow ex-imperialist. 


W.. I too have come to this issue 


of the journal Seminar to learn, and 
among the many insights I’ ve gained from 
reopening the Book of Rushdie after a 
lapse of time is that, for all Rushdie's 
humorous self-deprecation, Professor 
Narasimhaiah may have got some part of 
Rushdie's identity dead right 

' For Rushdie és a Mughal, so to 
speak, in at least two respects. He has 
the literary instincts of a nomad, as he 
has himself insisted again and again in 
defence of his immigrant status; and he 
pitches shamianas, pennants flying, over 
the imaginative territories he wishes to 
claim, whether or not others think his 
‘imperialist’ claims justified So, in the 
essay just quoted, forexample. he declares 
unselfconsciously: ‘Bombay is acity built 
by foreigners upon unclaimed land; I who 


x 


have been away so long that I almost 
qualified for the title of a farangi, was 
gripped by the conviction that I, too, had 
à city and a history to reclaim’. 

The first time Rushdie's shamiana 
wentupoverthecity of Bombay was with 
Midnight's Children, and with The 
Moor's Last Sigh, that battle for the spirit 
of Bombay is renewed. But how a battle 
without an enemy? And it is here we find 
a substantial clue as to why Rushdie’s 
novels invariably require a provocative 
agent; someone who symbolises the type 
ot Republic Rushdie detests. Without this 
enemy, howsoever minor, the question of 
reclamation does not, cannot, arise. 


E... boundary-crosser, nomadic 
Mughal imperialist or otherwise, require, 
initially, a notional boundary Charis- 
matic political leaders like Indira and 
Sanjay Gandhi in Midnight’s Children, 
General Zia and Benazir Bhuttoin Shame, 
Margaret Thatcher and the Ayatollah in 
The Satanic Verses and Bal Thackeray in 
The Moor’s Last Sigh draw exactly such 
boundaries. In Rushdie's succinct phras- 
ing. ‘Writers and politicians are natural 


' rivals’. As such, they provide that obliga- 


tory centre of tension, minus which 
Rushdie's wondrous word webs, his fic- 
tive shamianas could still be pitched, I 
suppose, but would, I suspect, have no 
reason to exist convincingly enough for 
Rushdie's own conscience 

Hobson-Jobson, in their usual 
breezy manner, take a shot at the etymol- 
ogy of shamiana, deriving it from the 
Persian shah (king) plus miyana (centre). 
In that case, I'd say that 1f Rushdie 1s the 
Shah, the principal player within the struc- 
ture of all his novels, asT' veclaimed, then 
themiyana, orcountervailing cèntre in his 
novels ıs certainly the figure of the Pla- 
tonic politician whose task it is to erase 
pluralism from the Republic. That, I'd 
argue, is the mythic-cultural framework 
supporting all of Rushdie's major fiction 
so far Alas for me though, Hobson- 
Jobson also frankly admit that their 
semantics is ‘very doubtful’ 

Of more genuine interest are the 
variety of sources they quote for 
shamiana, the first being as early as 1590: 


‘A sort of Calico, here called semijanes 
are also in abundance; it is broader than 
Calico’ (Danvers, Letters, 1. 29). Then, 
there’s Thomas Roe, describing the court 
of the Mughal kings in 1616 ,'...there.is 
erected a throne four foote from the 
ground inthe Durbar Court from the backe 
whereof, to the place where the King 
comes out, a square of 56 paces long, and 
43 broad was rayled in, and covered with 
fair Semiaenes or Canopies of Cloth of 
Gold, Silke, or Velvet joined together, and 
sustained with Canes so covered' 
(Purchas, i. 142). Hobson-Jobson's last 
source for shamiana has an equally tell- 
ing date — 1857 ‘At an early hour we 
retired to rest. Our beds were arranged 
under large canopies, open on all sides, 
and which were termed by the natives 
"Shahmeanahs" ' (Thornhill, Personal 
Adventures, 14). By the way, I should 
point out that Rushdie himself reviewed 
Hobson-Jobson as long ago as 1985, 
drawing attention to its ‘richnesses’. This 
could bethe subconscious reason perhaps 
why I turned so naturally to Hobson- 


Jobson when invoking precisely those | 


richnesses for my image of the shamiana. 


M y claim, in short, is that the 


shamiana has a history exactly suited to 
being a metaphor for Rushdie’s fiction. 
Textile, text-style, the ‘striped calico’ of 
the shamiana is quite the fabric for 
Rushdiesque fabrications. Its heritage is 
Islamic, but today it is the typical setting 


for community celebrations both Hindu . 


and Muslim. I truly doubt whether even 
the most die-hard Hindu fundamentalist 
would refuse to step inside ashamianaon 
the grounds that its tradition is ‘foreign’ 

Pluralism is encapsulated in the multi- 
coloured flaps, festoons and mirror-work 
of this metaphor. Migration or movement 
is partof its very definition. Royalty once 
used the shamiana, but the structure has 
since been not only indigenised but 
democratised. Earlier, the shamiana was 
to be found pitched in the fields as vari- 
ous as those of war and justice (*often used 
by civil officers, when on tour, to hold 
their court or offfice proceedings coram 
populo and in a manner generally acces- 
sible’). Today, its versatile boundaries 
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take in, as I see it, the contours Rushdie’s 
vast fictional empire Above all, the 
shamiana houses a moveable feast; itis self- 
regulating, going wherever fortune lies 

v Could the shamiana, then, also 
work as a metaphor for the space of tol- 
erance fostered by art? Milton, arguing 
against the imposition of censorship in the 
Areopagttica made some relevant obser- 
vations. Society he said, was in itself a 
self-regulating system, and slow time 
would filter out those works of ‘art’ that 
were genuinely harmful to the body- 
politic. It was best not to interfere 
violently with this natural process of 
assimilation and rejection by making use 
ot the harsh instrumentalities of censor- 
ship. For ın the process, one could mistak- 
enly kill off a good book (‘he who kills a 
good book, kills reason itself, kills the 
image of God, as it were in the eye’). All 
good books expressed vital and original 
thoughts, therefore it was not improbable 
that they could clash with others’ deeply 
held beliefs and thus invite censorship. In 
which case, allowing censorship, even of 
the mildest variety, could soon lead to a 
snowballing situation where few books 
were left in circulation—the ones that took 
no risks, displaying, as Milton famously 
put, only ‘a fugitive and cloistered virtue’ 


GC uos a form of intellectual 
intolerance, was thus seen by Milton as 
Just too muchot arisk to take with a book, 
‘the precious lite blood ofa master-spirit’, 
and by extension, with all forms of artis- 
tic labour Carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, it was inevitable that censorship 
would end up killing as much of the good 
as the bad, from which it followed that, 
for the purposes of general social safety, 
you had to be tolerant of all art —like ıt or 
not. You might dislike the size, shape or 
colour of the shamiana; you might think 
it in execrable taste. It might even block 
your view of things, butstill, you brought 
itdown at your own peril because it could 
just, unpredictable thatit was, come down 
over your head, stifling you. 

Which brings us to an intriguing 
proposition: that art drags in its wake, the 
idea of an utterly necessary tolerance. Be 
intolerant of art and in the long run the 
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society loses intellectual vitality, self- 
destructs. That was Milton's closely 
argued conclusion Milton does not use 
the word 'tolerance', which in his time 
signalled a lack of moral probity almost, 


' but the notion that it was in the self- 


interest of society to be tolerant, in the 
modern sense of the word, is very much 
there in the Areopagitica. The Rushdie 
of ‘Is Nothing Sacred?’ would surely 
applaud 


A... the modern Indian languages, 


too, the word tolerance, from the Sanskrit 
sahisnuta (forbearance), appears to be 
suited to strategic uses In the Kiratar- 
Juniya, for instance, Kalidasa suggests 
that the quality of sahisnuta will enable 
à person to uproot even the strongest 
enemy (sukarastaruvatsahisnuna ripur- 
unmulayitum miahanapi). Tolerance, in 
other words, confers power. It is a form 
of social as well as moral authority — 
an idea Gandhi later made full use of. 
As a sort of cluster concept, moreover, 
sahishnuta occurs alongside a slew 
of other words such as ahimsa (non- 
violence); daya, sahanubhuti, udarata, 
karuna( kindness, pity); namrata (humil- 
ity, grace); and sahansilata (endurance), 
all of which enhance its latent power 
My suggestion is that although Rushdie 
does not make use of this plural linguistic 
base, it is available to him and every other 
writer or artist whose work is set in the 
Indian subcontinent should they wish to 
use it in their continuing battle against 
the Platonic Censors. 

The strong theory of censorship, 
which will allow no artists' shamiana 
inside the boundaries of the Ideal Repub- 
lic requires strong opposition too. Rushdie 
needs as many allies as he ever did. As 
long as he continues to use the strategy 
of incorporating identifiable political and/ 
or religious figures within his books to* 
provide narrative tension, Rushdie needs 
the able defence of the author of Paradise 
Lost — Milton knew what he was talking 
about in more ways than one when he 
took on the censors in the Areopagitica. 
He also needs those etymologies of toler- 
ance deriving from Sanskrit, Persian or 
what have you 


Rushdie needs whatever poor des- 
perate rhetorical measures his supporters 
can summon up for the simple reason that " 
his theme is ever the Fall, and never the 
pure beauty of Eden Which is what the 
Platonic Censors dislike, buteven the Fall 
would work fine as a theme, I think, 1f 
Rushdiestuck to the Coherence Theory of 
Truth which he swears he writes by (‘Lit- 
erature is self-validating’). If internal 
consistency, harmony, tropes, fine liter- 
ary turns etc. were his only obsessions, 
Rushdie might never have had to confront 
the evil genius of fundamentalism. But 
that is notso Rushdie's subjects are his- 
tory, governed by the Correspondence 
Theory of Truth which matches literary 
representations with events in the world; 
and religion, based on the Consensus 
Theory of Truth whereby a community 
holds by faith to its truths. Thus, he is 
always having run-ins with the singular 
versions of truth required by the Correspon- 
dence and Consensus Theorists, splinter 
groups ðf the Platonist Censors, who guard 
the sacred groves of history and religion. 
In his 1983 essay ‘On Censorship’, this is 
how Rushdie himself put it 

But the worst, most insidious effect of 
censorship is that, in the end, it can 
deaden the imagination of the people. 
Where there is no debate, it is hard to 
g0onremembering, everyday, that there 
is a suppressed side to every argument. 
It becomes almost impossible to con- 
ceive of what the suppressed things 
might be. It becomes easy to think that 
what has been suppressed was valueless 
anyway, or so dangerous that it needed 
to be suppressed. And then the victory 
of the censor is total. 


U nfortunately, unless Rushdie dras- 
tically changes either his strategy or his 
terrain, I do not foresee an amicable end 
to the continual series of contretemps 
between his ‘imaginative’ account of 
things and the account who believe that 
Truth cannot be subjected to ‘argument’. 
For, as he has proved once again with 
The Moor, Rushdie cannot do without 
his Mainducks. They are essential to his 
tragic picture of the human — or is it just 
the subcontinental — condition. 


, 
r 


In those days of cooking for Mainduck 
I learnt something of the intricacies of 
theman Yes, Iknow thefe1sa fashion 
nowadays for these Hitler’s valet-type 
memorrs, and many people are against, 
they say we should not humanise the 
inhuman. But the point is they are not 
inhuman, these Mainduck style little 
Hitlers, and it ts in their humanity that 
we mustlocate our collective guilt. „for 
it they are just monsters . thentherest 
of us are excused 


l n these days ot reading Rushdie again, 
T ve learnt something of the intricacies of 
the man. That icicle in his heart will not 
allow him to excuse himself — oreven the 
most admirable of his readers. Entering 
Rushdie’s shamiana, however gingerly, 
therefore holds some risks, especially for 
members of his ‘own’ community’ 
Rushdie belongs, most prominently, toan 
international community, but for us in 
India, a case like that of Mushirul Hasan 
in recent times has been poignantly illus- 
trative. All Mushirul Hasan said acouple 
of years ago was that, perhaps, just per- 
haps, banning The Satanic Verses was not 
an ideal solutton to tacking the problems 
of insult and injury raised by Rushdie's 
work. It appears to be as a direct result of 
that mild observation that hecannotto this 
day go back to his Job at the University 
under threat of dire assault. y 

Yes, the repercussions of art on 
life are real — and there are no excuses, 
for in Rushdie's universe victim and 
assassin, Gabriel and Shaitan, Mainduck 
and Moor, are made to share 'acollective 
guilt’ Mushirul Hasan, blameless histo- 
rian, is as responsible for Rushdie’s con- 
dition, Rushdie would hold, as Rushdie 
is his. That is why they must stand toge- 
ther — or fall. 

As I've just remarked, Rushdie’s 
shamiana 1s structurally propped up by 
the the Mainducks as much as the Mushi- 
rul Hasans Both are esssential parts, 
l've come to understand, not just of his 
astounding narrative technique, but, as he 
admuts, of Aimself — and ourselves. Per- 
haps, in this sense, even the Platonic 
Censors turn out, ultimately, to be the 
enemy within Andatthis point, we return 


briefly, as I said we would, to Coetzee's 

analysis of Breyten Breytenbach’s rela- 

tionship with the Secret Police of pre- 

Mandela South Africa. Coetzee writes: 
The figure of a man looking into a 
mirror dominates Breytenbach’s 
retrospective post-prison writings... 
Breytenbach the prisoner .. 1s also . . 
the lover death whose perverse 
embrace ... he craves .... In fact, many 
of the avatars of the I — censor, secret 
policeman, winged guardian-persecu- 
tor — are shared by the You. What we 
have is a true mirror. .in which tt is not 
clear what ts the self, what image...itis 
no longer possible to say what the 
position of the self 1s: the interchange 
between self and other is in effect, 
continuous...for him [Breytenbach] 
writing has become, if not playing at 
the censor's game, at least playing a 
game with the censor. ..The esoteric 
account, the doctrine to be teased out 
of [Breytenbach's] books is that the 
writer writes against and cannot write 
without a manifold of internalised 
resistances that are in essence no dif- 
ferent from an internalised censor- 
twin, cherished and hated. 


L.. all major writers, perhaps more 
so the writers of this barbarıc century, 
Rushdie too writes against- against him- 
self, against his friends as well as his 
enemies. As a result, boundaries of all 
kinds shift, geterased, mucked about. And 
which dreamer of an Ideal Republic 
would stand for that? 

The boundaries of the shamiana of 
art, being nowhere, are every where. It is 
evidently tor this paradoxical reason that 
anyone who tangles with Rushdie and his 
novels must always be prepared for the 
real bite of the serpent along with his 
glorious fictive portraits of Paradise on the 
Malabar Coast or wherever else Extend- 
ing Coetzee’s argument, the death of the 
author may also turn out to be the death 
of the reader. That is the price one pays, 
Iimagine, fora truly liberal tradition in the 
arts. I also think Rushdie and the myriad 
other shamiana-makers from this subcon- 
tinent have made it, in the final analysis, 
well worth our while to pay this price. 
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SEMINAR 427: March 1995; LIVING TREASURES: a 
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Malik, Baljit My uncle Khushwant 
Menon, Sadanand The muscles of the nation 

Bells on his toes 


Mudgal, Madhavi 


India 1995 


Padgaonkar, Dileep Ode to a nightingale 
Prasannarajan, S. The parable of Vijayan 
Rahman, Ram A world in black and white 
Sanghvi, Vir A man for all religions 


SEMINAR 428: April 1995; THE POLITICS OF 
HEALTH: asymposium on the social context of medicine. 
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Dalit perceptions of health 


SEMINAR 429: May 1995, GLOBALISATION AND 
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union options. 


Bhowmik, Sharit K. Worker cooperatives 
Chandra, Nirmal Kumar Labour has nothing to gain 
Chenoy, Anuradha M. The Russian experience 
Ghosh, Jayati The challenge 
Haksar, Nandita The problem 
Jaitly, Jaya New paths 
Mathew, Babu Is opposition enough? 
Nayyar, Deepak The international context 
Waterman, Peter. Towards new global solidarities 


SEMINAR 430: June 1995; JUSTICE FOR ALL: a sym- 
posium on some aspects of the law and our judicial system. 


Advani, Ashok The problem 
Dhanda, Amita Law, psychiatry and human rights 
Kumari, Ved Dealing with delinquents 
Marwah, Ved Reforming police investigation 
Nair, Ravi For whom the bell tolls 
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Das, Vidya Broomsticks are trickier than witches 
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Institute of Rural Management, Anand 


INVITATION FOR COLLABORATIVE RESEARCH ON 


Rediscovering Co-operation u 


IRMA iscommissioninga year-long research programme leading to a national seminar on Rediscovering 
Co-operation in November 1996 at IRMA. This isa part of the Golden Jubilee Celebrations ofthe Kheda 
District Cooperative Milk Producers’ Union (AMUL). 


Academic scholars, leaders of co-operatives and practitioners are invited to write analytically rigorous 
conceptual/empirical papers on any of the following themes: 


a) 
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b) 


c) 


Bases of Co-operation: lessons from various disciplines -economics, ethics, sociology, psychology, 
law, history, systems theory, game theory, organisation theory, etc. — on the importance.of 
co-operation and the conditions necessary for the emergence and success of co-operation. 


Strategies for the Models of Tomorrow: based on successful grass-root level experiments in specific 
sectors, formulating a proposal and a strategy for a large scale programme for promoting 
co-operatives; and 


Co-operatives in the Emerging Context: implications of the emerging trends in economic, social, 
political, technological, and other environments for the management of co-operatives. 


Honorarium and limited financial support for research is available. 


Papers, accepted for the seminar after a rigorous review process, are to be brought out in an edited 
volume. Í i 


Papers are to be submitted on or before 31 July 1996. 


For further details contact at-your earliest 
- Professor R. Rajagopalan 
Institute of Rural Management, PB 60, Anand 388 001, Gujarat 
Phone: (02692) 40391, 40177, 40181, 40186; Telex: 0172/242 
Fax: (02692) 40188; é-mail: rajaG irm.ernet.in 
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DILEMMAS OF GROWTH 

The Indian Experience 

M L DANTWALA with PRAVIN VISARIA, 

N A MUJUMDAR and T R SUNDARAM 

The twenty-two papers in this volume—written by one of India’s eminent 
economists and perceptive social scientists and revised for publication in 
this book—highlight the major problems India has faced in Its growth and 
development over the last fifty years. 


1996 e 404 pages e Rs 350 (cloth) e Rs 195 (paper) 


HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
Experiences, Interventions, Strategies 

T V RAO 

This important book is based on the premise that HRD is crucial for achieving 
sustainable development and for alleviating poverty. Utilising the experience 
of both developing and developed nations, Dr Rao identifles cntical areas 
and important target groups for HRD interventions and discusses various 
approaches for developing human resources at the national level. 


1996 e 392 pages e Rs 525 (cloth) e Rs 325 (paper) 


DEVELOPMENT INTERVENTION 

AND PROGRAMME EVALUATION 
Concepts and Cases 

edited by VIJAY PADAKI : 

While India’s experience in development is impressive, the 
available repertoire of methods, tools and techniques used to 
assess development programmes are becoming increasingly 


"inadequate. Against this background a group of professionals 


deliberate on the predominant issues in programme evaluation in 
the development context. 


1995 e 252 pages € Rs 285 (cloth) e Rs 165 (paper) 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE `’ 
AND CHANGE, 

VOLUME 1 

Theory and Method—An 
Evaluation of the Work 

Of M N Srinivas 

edited by A M SHAH, 

B S BAVISKAR 

and E A RAMASWAMY 

M N Srinivas is universally acknowledged 
to be the architect of modern sociology 
and social anthropology in India. His 
students, colleagues and admirers have 
put together five volumes which explore 
a wide range of themes relating broadly to 
social structure and change in India. In 
this, the first volume, the contributors 
discuss theory and method in the study of 
social structure and change. 


Social Structure and Change, Volume 1 
1996 @ 236 pages 
e Rs 275 (cloth) e Rs 165 (paper) 


SAGE Publications india Pvt Ltd 
Post Box 4215, Mew Beli 110 048 — - 
(Tel: 6419884, 6444958; 

Sales Office-5443794, 6463820 

Fox: 91-11-6472424) 

AESS, Salt Loko, Calcutta 700 064 

(Tel: 377062) NI 27, Maleny Road, T Magar, 
Madras 400 017 (Te: 4345822) 
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and learning. 


Batra, Poonam Elementary truths 


Berntsen, Maxine Hard thinking needed 
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Science 239. The Autonomy Myth 240. The Muslim 
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248. Transition Politics 249 Development Dimensions 
250 The Violent Present 251. Debating an Agenda 
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ing our Society 255 Raw Power 256. Alternatives in 
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257. India 1980 258. A Failed Science 259. The Politi- 
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262 Levels of Consciousness 263 The World of 
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New from Oxford 


Religion, Civil Society and the State 
A Study of Sikhism 
J.PS. Uberoi 
Religion, Civil Society and the State form the three dimensions 
of this semiological study of Sikhism. The book argues for a 
recognition, among students of human culture, of the figure 
of the martyr. 
P whose victory is over the ‘self’ B rather than the figure of the 
hero; B whose victory is over the ‘other™ B or of the victim, as the 
universal foundation of civil society. 
the role of religion ın society; all those interested in rehgion in India. 
250 pp. Rs 325 ISBN 0 19 563691 0 
Indigenous Capital and Imperial Expansion: 
Bombay, Surat and the West Coast 
Lakshmi Subramanian 
This work sets out to study the dynamics of English Imperial 
expansion on the west coast of India. This is a volume whieh 
willinterest all scholars of trade, urbanization and the economic 
structures of colonial India. 
335 pp. Rs 395 ISBN 0 19 563559 0 


Village Voices, Forest Choices 
Joint Forest Management in India 
Mark Poffenberger & Betsy McGean (editors) 

This book brings good news. In chronicles the emergence of a 
grassroots environmental movement. Using their own resources, 
India's forest peoples are organizing to regain control of the 
ecosystems critical for their survival. The resulting regeneration 
of once badly degraded forests, under village protection, is 
1mpressive, presenting new opportunities to stabilize the water, 
soul, and forest resources upon which the nation’s future depends. 
Anyone concerned with the future of India’s natural forests 
and tribal peoples will want this book. 


350 pp. Rs 345 ISBN 0 19 563683 X 
JO 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2/11 Ansari Road, Daryaganj, New Delh: 110002 
Oxford House, Apollo Bunder, Bombay 400001 
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Door No.94, Koramangala Industrial Area, Bangalore 560095 
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Danish Road, Penbazar, Guwahati 781001 
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Soviet Connection 266 Confusion in Economics 
267 Peasants and Prices 268. Reservations 


1982 

269. India 1981 270. The Arming of a Sub-Continent 
27| India: Seen from Abroad 272. The Campus Scene 
273 Refocussings 274 Nepali Reflections 275. Child- 
hood Today 276. Our National Character 277. Searching 
tor Answers 278 The Future of Politics 279. Playing 
Games 280. A Confused World 


1983 

281. India 1982 282. Three Hundred Millions 283. The 
Parallel Economy 284. Revivalism 285 Breakdown 
286. Global Choices 287. Security 288. The Political 
Options 289 Federal Focus 290. Islam 291. Social 


_ Dilemmas 292. Tha Messy Media 


1984 : 

293. This India 294. The Punjab Tangle 295. Marxian 
Shadings 296. Directions in Education 297. Values in 
Learning 298. Coalition Future 299. New Elites 

300. The Sexist Media 301. A Federal Remedy 

302. Lawless Laws 303. Pakistan Perceptions 

304. Indira Gandhi 


1985 

305 India 1984 306. Behind the Ballot 307. The 
National Condition 308. Using the Army 309. The Faces 
of Reality 310. A Warless World 31 1. Meditation 

312. Architectural Pollution 313 The Hindus and Their 
Isms 314 Issues Within Issues 315. The Politics of 
Change 316. The Economy 


1986 

317. India 1985 318 Purdah Culture 319 Freeing the 
Media 320. The Total State 321. Indian English 

322 Divisive Currents 323. Scenarios for Change 
324. Options in South Asia 325. The Judicial Jungle 
326. Punjab Perspectives 327. Web of Censorship 
328. Priorities 


1987 

329. India 1986 330. The Politics of Ecology 

331. Femicide 332. Urdu 333. Our Institutions 

336 A Second Republic 337. Sri Lanka 338. Past in the 
Present 339 Rethinking Theology 340. Romesh Thapar 
1922-1987 


1988 

341 India 1987 342. Sati 334. A Free Press 

344. Integrity 345. Punjab 346. Drought 347. Right to 
Work 348. The Voluntary Option 349. New Dimensions 
in Science 350. Child Labour 351. Pakistan Scenarios 
332 Farmer Power 


India 1995 


1989 ' 

353. India 1988 354. The Technology Missions 
335. New Social Movements 356. Design and 
Aesthetics 357. Federalism 358. Foreign Policy in a 
Changing World 359. Literature and Society 

360 The Panchayati Revival 361. Reflections 

362. Parties and Politics 363. The Nehru Era 

364. Mythifying History 


1990 

365. Towards 2000 AD 366. The North East 
367. Politics of the State 368. Nuclear Power 
371. Cricket Culture 372. Our Urban Future ~ 
373. Socialism in Crisis 374. Communal Divides 
375. Reserved Futures 376. The Eighth Plan 


1991 

377. India 1990 378. The Himalaya 379. City Nostalgia 
380. Freeing the Economy 381. After the Gulf War 
382. The Urban Woman 383. Defence Perspectives 
384. New Writing in English 385. Beyond the Vote 
386. Repercussions of Change 387. Identity 

388. Politicians of Politics 


1992 


* 389. India 1991 390. Making Waves 391. The Linguistic 


Landscape 392. Kashmir Today 393. The Soviet 
Experience 394. Dialogue 395. Real Concerns 

396. aibs 397. Wooing Japan 398. Understanding 
Punjab 399. Politics Today 400. Education 

and Ideology ; 


1993 

401. India 1992 402. Ayodhya 403. Growing Up 

404. The Telecom Revolution 405. Politics of 
Accountability 406. Managing Our Natural Resources 
407. Left Dilemmas 408. Culture, Communication 
and Change 409. Our Scientists 410. Population 
Planning 411. Revivalism and Identity 

412. Marginalised Tribals 


1994 

413. India 1993 414. Managing Energy 415. Future of 
the Mind 416. Islam 417. The Bip 418. Seeds of Discon- 
tent 419. Infrastructure 420. Memories of Partition 421. 
Looking Back 422. The U.S. and Us 

423. Parallel Practices 424. Family Matters 


1995 

425. India 1994 426. Parks, Protection and People 
427. Living Treasures 428. The Politics of Health 
429. Globalisation and the Unions 430. Justice For All 
431. Voices From the Field 432. The Matter of U.P. 
433. Food Security 434. Rules and Laws 435. The 
Limits of Tolerance. 


^ The house of excellence 
| That gives you ..... 





(Hindi Daily) 


sca 


(Hindi Weekly) 
(A Children's Hindi Fortnightly) 


| — PATRIKA 


(English Financial Daily) 












by Kesargarh, J.L.N. Marg, Jaipur - 302 004 Tel: 561582 (7 Lines) 
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GIVES YOU 
THE EDGE 


SUNDAY 





| THE ANANDA BAZAR GROUP OF-PUBLICATIONS 
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The best way to keep | 
in touch with India | 


Fortnight after fortnight, month upon month, issue after issue, India 
comes alive in the publications of the Business India Group 





stockmarket's 
changing face 





i 
yim | 


Treat yourself to a guide tour of 
some of the finest intenors-in the 
country 


|. INDIAN 
MANAGEMENT 





Stay ahead with India's leading, 
most preferred business magazine 















Take a joumey through Indra and 
keep In touch with its roots 











Stay in the fast lane with India's 





























leadi li colour aut bile 
^ (BORED ME . THE t WROGRGULOPI AH URL A CER ROCCO 
ia Sma 
Business India — ivre 
arena 
“GROUP ý 


The Business India Group, Nirmal, 14th floor, Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021 
Tel: 202 4422 /202 4424 Fax: 91-22-2875671 Tix: 1183557 BZIN IN 
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With Best Compliments š 


I 


Jasra Graphics Private Limited 


Head Office: Unit One, First Floor, Prabhadevi Industrial Estate, 
408 Veer Savarkar Marg, Prabhadevi, Bombay 400 028 
Telephone: 430 66 89 (8 Lines) Fax: 430 36 96 


Back Numbers of 


seminar 


Available 


ac 


RAM ADVANI 


BOOKSELLER 
Hazratganj, Post Box 154, Lucknow 226 001, U.P. India 








CAREFULL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS BY POST FOR ALL IN-PRINT BOOKS 
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Aulegy 


FEBRUARY 21-27 1996 
PRAGATI MAIDAN, NEW DELHI 





‘Organised by. 


AIAM acma (€t! 


For details please contact 


Confederation of indian Industry 
23, 26, Institutional Area, Lodi Road, New Delhi 110 003, India 
Tel 0091-11-4629994 (4 Ines) Fax 0091-11-4626149, 4633168 














The 3rd Auto Expo '96 is th 
most exciting event in the Indian 
automotive industry. 


Every Indian automobile 
manufacturer has confirmed 
participation! Besides, several 
global automotive giants will 
also be displaying their latest 
products. 


illustrative list of 
confirmed exhibitors :* 


e Ashok Leyland e Audi e Bajaj 
Auto e Bajaj Tempo e Bharat 
Forge e Castrol e Chrysler 
Corporation e DCM Daewoo 

e Delphi e Eicher Goodearth 

e Escorts e FIAT e Ford e General 
Motors e Hero Honda e Hindustan 
Motors e Honda e IVECO e Kinetic 
Engineering e Kinetic Honda 

e LML e Lucas e Mahindra & 
Mahindra e Maruti e Mercedes 
Benz e MICO Bosch e Peugeot 

e Piaggio e Premier Automobiles 
e Rane e SKF Bearings 

e Sundaram Abex e Sundram 
Fasteners e Suzuki e Tata Steel 

e TELCO e TVS Suzuki 

e Volkswagen 


SCOPE : 
@ AUTOMOBILES 
+ COMPONENTS 
@ ACCESSORIES 
* 


AUTOMOTIVE MATERIALS & 
MACHINERY 


€ DIES & MOULDS 


+ ENVIRONMENT & SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT 


* GARAGE & SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT 


* TESTING & QUALITY 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive Concurrent Show 





AUTO ENTERPRISE '96 - 

A show for small enterprises is 
being.organised as part of the 
Auto Expo.'96. 


S6/SLOC/IO/ureAupeew 


INDIA Is The Place To Be! 


L-Block, Connaught Circus Tel: 3322419 e Bungalow Road Tel 2528204 
Basant Lok, Vasant Vihar Tel. 6887756. East of Kailash Tel. 6426678 
Chanakyapun. Tei: 602116 e Noida (UP) Tel 85-26513 


Defence Colony. Tel- 4621592. AERA kåk PP 
Karol Bagh. Tel 5746050 urbar Marg, Kathmandu, Nepal Tel. 
N-Block, Connaught Circus Tel: 3315617 New Road; Kathmandu; Nepal::Tel 225836 
New Fnends Colony Tel 6844366. @ Baidam-Lakeside, Pokhara. Tel. 20779 


For contemporary realities in Tea 
it's 


CONTEMPORARY 


erue id 


Magazine that brings you the latest in tea—worldwide. News and 
views about tea and things related to it. 


If tea interests you, you will find Tea Time irresistible. 


$ dotnils, plane. contact> 
os 


CONTEMPORARY TARGETT PRIVATE LIMITED 


P.O BOX NO. 14 CALCUTTA - 700 001 


ACI/ CT 491 
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A T BÉBÉ LLÉÓÉBÁLÉÓÁLLÓÁÓ—Á———M—M——M——— 


Behind the 4 parallel lines of our logo, is a story of infinite connections 












nurtured by a 140 year tradition of personalised service. Over 7 lakh account 





‘an 


| relationships in India. Business connections and global communication networks. 
56 branches in 14 cities of India. And a global presence spanning 42 countries. 


A story of a bank called ANZ Grindlays Bank. Summed up in simply 4 lines. 


READ BETWEEN THE LINES 


Ti 


ANS Grindlays Bank 


E Amritsar MI Bangalore W Bombay W Calcutta W Coimbatore MI Darjeeling Bii Delhi 
E Ernakulam W Guwahati W Hyderabad Mi Kanpur W Madras W Shimla W Srinagar 


` 
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With compliments 


eX c 
NU ar Ye V S 
Pe Lt 


Sx 


ra 


| 
Oberoi Hids 


Australia, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, Sri Lanka. 


For reservations contact our Instant Reservation Service: New Delhi 4363030, 
Bambay 2025757, Calcutta 2492323, Madras 2344747, Hyderabad 392323, 
Bangalore 5585858, Ahmedabad 464451. 
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The Guiness Book of World Records lists The Farrakka Barrage, 
India as the longest barrage in the world. It was built by HCC. 


Calcutta Metro is India's first metro project and justifiably 
the pride of the City of Joy. It was built by HCC. 


Rajasthan's prestigious atomic project is India's first nuclear plant 
built by an Indian company. It was built by HCC. 


The list can go.on. But the point is this. It takes years and years 
of constant refining of methods and technologies to build not just 
structures - but towering monuments of Indian engineering excellence. 


Building values. Shaping dreams 


*Dams* Bridges *Tunnels *Aqueducts* Power Plants 
e Steel Plants*BuildingseCivil Works *Railway Projects 
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THE GREAT EASTERN SHIPPING CO. LTD. 


3 RAJDOOT MARG, CHANAKYAPURI 
NEW DELHI 110 021 


A note from seminar 


Dear Subscriber, 


We post SEMINAR on the 1st of every month. If your copy does not reach you 
by the fifteenth of that month, please inform us immediately so that we can send |- 
a replacement. Complaint of non-receipt of copies at a later date makes it 
impossible for us to do anything in the matter. 


Circulation Manager, 
SEMINAR, P. B. No. 338 
New Delhi-110001 

Fax: 011-3316445 
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I. T.C. Limited is one of India’s Over 20,000 people work for ITC with 


largest and most diversified professionally many more gaining employment through 
managed business enterprises. its distribution network (the country's 
With a turnover in excess of Rs4,000 largest), In addition, ITC works closely 


crores, ITC's principal businesses are with over 5,00,000 farmers in its agri- 
Tobacco & Cigarettes, Hotels (the business operations. ITC’s presence across 
Welcomgroup chain), Seeds & Edible Oils, the country is supplemented with offices 
Paper & Paperboard, Financial Services, abroad through its overseas subsidiary, 


Packaging & Printing, International ITC Global Holdings in Singapore. 
Trading and Information Systems. . Indeed, to be internationally 
Over the last 10 years, ITC has competitive in today’s liberalised 
India, the ITC Group has forged 





grown at a compound average of 


35% in turnover and profits; and, strategic alliances with several 


for 84 years, has reported an international chains. 
uninterrupted dividend Z1 This then is the world of ITC. 
payment record. A world of growth. 


LTC. Limited 


New horizons, new hopes. 


India Tobacco Division e Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Division e Welcomgroup —ITC Hotels Ltd 
Packaging & Printing Division e Agri-businesses Division e International Business Division e Tribeni 
Tissues Division e Financial Services Division 


CONTRACT ITC 6091 R 
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Dads t qr 


If you're looking at maximum 
business advantage in terms of 
payload, plus all the benefits of an 
LCV, then the Ashok Leyland Cargo 
709 ss it. i 


HIGHEST GVW AND 
PAYLOAD 

Take a look at the Cargo's 
strong ladder-type frame. Its deep 
side members. Look at the heavy 
duty axles. The 709 is sturdier 
by design. It is rated 
for 7.35 T GYW 
and 3.95 T Payload - 
the highest among 
all LCVs. 


doa XE 


i 
i 


: 
i 
i 
i 


m > 


THE ONLY LCV WITH 
FULL-AIR BRAKES 

It's nice to know that when 
you're cruising at high speeds and 
need to come to a sudden stop, 


LE a rg ee IS 


m 


— 


the Cargo's dual line full-air brakes ; 


won't let you down. What's more, 
its self-adjusting mechanism makes 
it virtually maintenance free. 


Cargo 709. 


among LCVs. 


m———— 


a N: a R 


KING SIZE CABIN 

When you sink into the 
adjustable seats of the Cargo, feel the 
space around you and reach out for the 
ergonomically designed controls, you'll 
realise what a fatigue-free driver means 


i to road safety. 


Add to all this, features like tilt 
cab for easy maintenance, competitive 
pricing with finance support, easily. 
available indigenous spares, a country- 

. wide service back up... 
You'll agree the Ashok 


The heavy weight champion ‘sia cay 79 is 


the undisputed heavy 
weight champion among LCVs today. ` 


Also available in the Cargo Senes, 9 tonne GVW tricks, to be followed by 13 and 16 tonne GVW trucks 
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The Vision of a Healthy World * 


ES 1 
va iS 
kå A VISION THAT WE SHARE AT RANBAXY. OF A WORLD $ 
T 2 
d WHOSE DIVERSE HEALTHCARE NEEDS ARE MET BY EFFECTIVE » 
ae 7 = 
we H 
a PHARMACEUTICAL SOLUTIONS. WHICH ARE CONTRIBUTING z 
#2 MS 
ki A 
A TOWARDS MAKING A REALITY OF THIS VISION. 5 
‘4 * 
4 F 
ü 5 
(dj : s 
i it 
H RANBAXY E 
b LABORATORIES LIMITED 4 
x è 


EMY Cad MAS ur ER a Med D eS HA, AVIAN ^x MAROC gn der s a SU eI 
LESE UNE DEREN AER RAE IG Tu SS LS et icit LT ea ao Das RIT aa DR i tt. e e Ea REY aa a 
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, 
RIDING THE WINDS OF CHANGE 


E 


A new surge of industrial energy is charging 
the country. The waves of a freer economy are 
making their presence felt. The challenge of 
competition, enterprise and exports is more exciting 
than ever before. This is the climate of business that 
inspires Tata Steel to break new frontiers and seek 
uncharted horizons. 


The pioneering steel company that signalled 
India’s advent into the industrial age is, today, 
striving to make the nation globally competitive with 
the inputs of world-class technology and quality. 

It has undertaken a modernisation drive, now in its 
third phase, worth crores of rupees. Its 
collaborations with international front-rankers like 





Morgan, Korf, Thyssen, Davy-Mckee and 
The Timken Company, have helped it to assimilate 
expertise and experience across a wide spectrum of 
products and process know-hows. 

By the turn of the century, Tata Steel, through 
its continuing export thrust, targets to earn over a 
thousand crores in foreign exchange. Today, it is 
poised to set yet higher goals for itself and seize the 
opportunities of tomorrow. 


TATA STEEL 


The first and still the foremost 


HTA 3331 95 
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The Bank of Madura credo: 


“Time is Money” 


Announcing 3 new low cost 


High Speed Funds Transfer Schemes. 
Only from Bank of Madura! 


2 Hour Transfer! Cheque Speed 


© Funds transferred to ` Outsranon cheques 
any Bank of Msdura (drawn on a centre 

where Bank of 
Madura has a branch) 
credited m ~ working 
days 
Open to all those 
an account m Bank o 
Madura 
Charges are low and 
very competitive 
In case credit is 


delayed, the Bank will 
pay interest at 2% 
over the Bank 
rate for the 


period 


Contact any of our branches for details. 


delayed, the Bank will 
pay mterest at 296 
over the Savings Bank 
rate for the delaved 
period 


Bank of Madura Lid. 


Banking by 
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Design 


TnQ BML 1766 85.RS 
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With Best Compliments 


from 


GODREJ SOAPS LTD. 


PIROJSHANAGAR, EASTERN EXPRESS HIGHWAY, VIKHROLI, BOMBAY 400 079 
PHONES: 5170861, 5171161, 5171861; GRAM: SOAPGODREJ, BOMNAY 400 023 
TELEX: 011-71480; FAX: (91-22) 517 1525, 517 1717 
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With Best Compliments 


from 


Empire Industries Limited 
EMPIRE HOUSE . l 
414, Senapati Bapat Marg 
Bombay-400 013° 
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India is a vast land. And its heritage invokes a desire 
to see it all. 


Snow-clad mountains of the Himalayas. The grandeur 
and glory of history reflected in forts and palaces 
across the land. The memories of the Victorian 
splendour of Calcutta. The ‘eternal spirit of the city of 
Madurai. The timelessness of the river Ganga at 
Varanasi. The symphony of the sea at Goa. And more 
than a dozen exciting destinations dotting the 1600 
km coastline of India. 


We bring you India like none else. Taking you to 54 
destinations in India and 14 abroad. On an all-jet 
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We've got it all worked out for you 





LIMITED 

— the single-source service advantage. 
Airfreight Limited, an enterprise with over 80 DHL, our Express Division delivers anywhere in 
offices in India, presents a complete package of India and abroad. 
SeIVIESS: A Conve monly Unger ona togt; Planning a trip or a tour? INDTRAVELS, our 
When you have to freight anything, anywhere in Travel & Tours Division will organise one for you, 
the world, by air or nfi ea, just leave it to us. anywhere on earth. We organise trade fairs, 
We'll take care of ali the details. Whenever you exhibitions and conferences as well, through our 


need to despatch any official or business-related Trade Fairs, Exhibitions & Conferences Division. 
documents or parcels, desk-to-desk, just call us. 


We deliver the goods. 


AIRFREIGAT AE INDIRAVELS 


(A Dmision of Aurfreight Limited) 


AIR & OCEAN DOMESTIC EXPRESS 
FORWARDING CARGO TRAVEL & TOURS 
acer m uv mr 

LOWADE EXPRESS & 


EXPRESS DIVISION OF 
AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


‘Regd. Office: Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay 400 038. 








To contact us, please refer to your local Telephone/Yellow Pages Directory. 
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Innovation 
Enterprise 


=a T111.1 ys 

Hares CEE CECE 

WE surrenorA SRR 
AHH 


Words that describe the basic philosophy of the 
Apecjay-Surrendra Group. A multi-faceted 
organisation with deep-rooted foundations in a 
diverse range of industries- steel, real estate, 
hotels, restaurants and confectionery, tea, shipping 
and international trade. A quest for excellence and 
a pioneering spirit that continually drives us to 
new horizons, 


APEEJAY - SURRENDRA GROUP [E 
nApeéjay Industries Ltd. nApeejay Ltd. oSurrendra Overseas Ltd. nSteelcrete Ltd. BP SEP" 
OPark Hotels nFlury's Swiss Confectionery DAssam Frontier Tea Ltd. 

n Empire Plantations (1) Ltd. n Singlo (I) Tea Co. Ltd. 
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t Triveni Engineering, we believe that Quality 1s not poet a term 
used in industry and business for products and services but 
covers every aspect of hife 

For example, when you give your word, do you keep s? Do you try 


P A to get more out of lfe today, than say, the day before? Do you demand 
~w Quabty, end fight for x, £ you have to? 

~a 1ts5 this exaphasis oo Quality that bas helped Treven: retain ns poston 
N ' 35 1 leading engineenng group in india - sugar, power aod pollution 
* 


control The Group's Total Quatty Macagement program (TQM) is 
contmuously adding more value to us products and services We have the 
approval of internatsonal inspection ageacy like IRQS Two of our 


TER ————— —ü ————————— divisions have even been awarded the presugious ISO 9001 ceruificanion 
4 


But there is coe approval agency that bas always been mnportsal to 
i v3 and our busmess 
L N By that we mean you, our Qualitician 





-— 
aw 
1 Do you go for meetings on time ? Yes Ci nol] 

A 2. Do you bebeve in action rather Yes L1 NoLJ 

M Hl than words > y 

: / 3 Do you, every day in every way, Yes D No E) ne J PIVER nae A 
h ` get better and better ? 
Á y D-196, Okh!^ industrial Area, Phase - 1, New Deitu - 110 020 






Uf you've ticked "Yes' jo añ 3 pointi, then you know whet quality is aii about 


Welcome m the Quaditicion’s club SUGAR «POWER © POLLUTION CONTROL ¢ PROJECTS 
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Finaliy The Battie For Air 
_ Supremac | ast Over. 





(The latest weapon in the air war) 












Orient introduces PSPO - the latest Air Supply Teg 

i explodes the Air Tunnel concept and provides “Paak 
v Performance Output’. PSPO is breakthrough engineerir 
5 which delivers maximum dir over the largest area. At the } 
P electricity cost. 

p ORIENT PSPO. The ultimate breakthrough in Air Supply 
p Technology. 








ORIENT 


7^ . ReDESIGN e DTA BLADE e MAX-TORQUE : 
. . AUTO-SPEED RETENTION e THE PSPO FACTOR More air everywbere 


ORIENT PEPO fens are available from 
PSPO 400 lo PSPO 520 











Mudra OGI 3194 
PPS/Gossait 
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Ua. ar. st, afvaterar A settee apaa 
«b fero quera ter amor te Paare è 
afafa ta è aa saat È 
fera ara ei 


Usb «Tcp A spei PAeprer ZITAT A te BT 
SIAN 40 StS wu F ASHE 3000 HUE 
wu qe Tas WaT eid, Wax suat 


> 


va aea sir e ep fear a1 aa, TT 
Adea d Aa A ANT He ar 21 ATT 
wa fafaa serat A rer A ofa ara mcr d 
ara te eat A a np UE wqu Tg 


were at fare ert Ser A yale. 


Reel 
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Isnt it tme 
you spared a thought 
for your furnishings? 





Allow us to introduce to you the Champagne Collection from 


Orkay. Putting it simply, it’s the definitive look for sofas, 
chairs and curtains for 1995. Partly because it has a two- 
layered weave that has never been seen before. And partly 
because the designers who've designed it understand what 
makes a home the talk of the international party circuit. 
Which is why our jacquards, velours and seersuckers come 
ina play of colours that are audaciously new, in textures that 


are technologically smart. Thinner, easy-to-wash, yet more 


Se durable than others, these fabrics possess a feel and fall that Í 
CHAMPN is haute furnishing at its best. So nip down to the nearest ORKAY 


Collection Dinbi ihop anid haroa dekha n de Colleason: FURNISHING FABRICS 





Registered Office: N.K.M. International House, Babubhai Chinai Marg, 178 Backbay Reclamation, Bombay - 400 020. 
Tel: 2021556/2872054/5/6; Tix: 11-83307 ORKAY IN; Fax: 9122-2040955 


Raditusion/BonvOIL/s37a 
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Today, Dasturco is a name synonymous with 
steel plant expertise — worldwide From 
concept to completion — over 200 projects 
successfully engineered to date. 


Prestigious projects handled by Dasturco 
include Misurata Iron and Steel Complex in 
Libya; Qatar steel plant expansion in Qatar, 
SIDOR IV expansion, Venezuela, Alloy and 
Special Steels Plant in Egypt, Mini Steel Plant 


in Morocco, Caribbean ispat Ltd 
modernisation, Trinidad and Tobago, etc. 


In India : Visakhapatnam Steel Plant — India's 
first coast-based integrated plant Alloy Steels 
Plant, Durgapur, Special Steels Plant, Salem 


"Tata Steel and Rourkela Steel Plant 


modernisation Sunflag iron and Steel Plant — 
India's first composite DR—EAF plant Nippon 
Denro Ispat Ltd — India's first Compact Strip 
Plant (CSP) etc. 


M. N. DASTUR & CO LTD 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 


Bombay e New Delhi e Madras e Hyderabad e Bhubaneswar e Bangalore 
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.| SEMINAR || attempts a 
departure from the 
usual journal. Prob- 

. lems, national and in- 
ternational, are posed 
and discussed. Each . 
issue deals with a 
single problem. Those 
who hold different 
and at times opposing 
viewpoints express 
their thoughts. There 
is no editorial, no sum- 
ming up. Headers are 
free to judge the facts 
for themselves. It may 
not be possible to 
"provide a final answer 
to questions raised, 

. but ISEMINARI| equips 
its readers to find 
their own answers. 
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familiar sight in offices. restaurants and trains. 
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and worked on our 


tractor engine. Three 


years of research, designing and tests later, we hit 


Al Eicher, we've succeeded in transporting it to. - upon the solution 


the outdoors : 

It all started m 1955, at our Tractor Plant in 
Farldabad. We were touching pinnacles in sules 
Selling more than 20.000 tractors a year Our 
customers were happy l 

We were not ~> 

Because, bhe all other quality tractors in the 
market. ours t00, Was [css than perlect it ermutied 


black smoke under certain condiuons ( The smoke 


S 
comprises of unburnt dicsel and carbon monoxide), 


It was harmful for the farmer. It was harmful for 
the crops he grew. And the food we ate. 
We couldn't allow that 


So we gathered vur best enginecrs and resources. 





The Eicher New Combustion Engine 


E 


"This useful innovation not only eliminated black 


smoke completety, but aiso increased the efficiency. - 


of the tractor By as much as 10 to 15 per cent 


Today if you happen toambic along a stray paddy 


fieid, you may nof see a "No Smoking Zonc” sign - 


amidst the lush green fields; but thesigins are there f 
i 
Look closely There. amidst swaying crops, you'll 


finda proud fan ner Gazing tondiy athis Eicher tractor” 


liscyes crinkle upInjoy‘as he starts his machine. . 


Togeiher, they make a happy team 


Intheirown pure. fresh way, Ney bang naturealive- 


| e 
. _BICHER 


And us along witha 7 
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' — Zippier ride. Maximum speed 120 kmph. Faster pick-up. With a new 48 BHP engine designed by AVL, Austria. 


PLEASURE 


118 NE synchromesh gearbox* for a silky-smooth ride Comfortable, polyurethane bucket seats*. 


IRE PERFORMANCE | 


Increased fuel efficiency With an efficient new carburettor. 


MORE PRACTICAL 


No need to top up the radiator frequently with the new fully-sealed cooling system. . 
No worries about battery running down. Thanks to the alternator 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW GENERATION 
PREMIER PADMINI S1. 
MORE VALUE FOR MONEY THAN EVER BEFORE. 


E hadas TODAY. 


n U TOM OBI 


* Only in deluxe modei 
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The world's No. 1 in air conditioning. 
After all,we invented it. i 


THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA: 

m WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m MULTI SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m AIR HANDLING UNITS 
m CHILLERS m COMPRESSORS 


'* Carrier Aircon Limited, DELHI-JAIPUR HIGHWAY, NARSINGPUR, GURGAON 122001, HARYANA 
TEL (0124) 323231-8 FAX (0124) 323230, TLX 0342-220 
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of a nation’s heritage. 


In our arts and crafts, our beliefs and 
traditions, our customs and gestures lies a 
wealth of expression. The cumulative result of 
generations of thought and feeling. Our 
nation is rich in the harmony of cultures it has 
fostered anc brought to maturity. It is 
something to be proud of. At Herdillia, over 


foecobson pupa. EE | THE SANDUR MANGANESE 


HERDILLIA & IRON ORES LIMITED 
CHEMICALS (Regd. Office: Lakshmipur, Sandur - 583 119) 
LIMITED 56, Palace Road, Bangalore - 560 052 
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One may exist knowing To lead, requires 
just the basics. - perspective. 


Corporate success „isn't just a question of achieving an attractive 
bottom -line. We believe, to arrive at the pinnacle of leadership, an 
organisation's multi-dimensional achievements need to be measured. ~ 
The strategic alliance of HCL Hewlett - Packard has ushered into the 
Indian computer industry new perspectives in quality standards, 

product innovation, customer support and market seses. 
development. And the results are no mean measure. In HCL 
the ultimate analysis, a leader is what a leader does. [3 un [ Packar 


The Substance of Leadership 
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Behind the 4 parallel lines of our logo, is a story of infinite connections 
nurtired by a 140 year tradition of personalised service. Over 7 lakh account 
MOREEN in India. Business connections - global communication networks. 
56 branches in Ht fige of India. Apa a ides puer spanning 42 countries: 


A story of a bank called ANZ Grindlays Bank. Summed up in simply 4 lines. 


READ BETWEEN THE LINES 
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ANZGrindlaysBank == 


Mi Amritsar Mi Bangalore NM Bombay W Calcutta Mi Coimbatore W Darjeeling Bl Delhi 
M Ernakulam Bb Guwahati Ni Hyderabad Wi Kanpur Ni Madras W Shimla MM Srinagar - 
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M&M moments of... CARING. 


PEOPLE 


Our people are our greatest 

asset. That’s why we care about 
them so much. And cherish the 
moments we pull together as 

one. Moments that are 

milestones at Mahindra & Mahindra. 
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Home loan plans from HDFC In rhe shortest possible rime. Yes, for over 


seventeen years, our housing finance hos helped individuals, .co-operorlve 


n 


. socleries and companies 


And over 8,25,000 families to ser up 


home. Quire a comforting thoughr P 2820282 2036255 


“isnt | WITH YOU RIGHT THROUGH. 
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14, N Block Market, 

Greater Kailash, 

New Delhi-110 048. l 

Tel: 6452184, 6452185, . 6469306 Main Shop: 6452183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-7 Shop 6452761 


RETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS 
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IN INDIA AND ABROAD. 
Shriram Honda, India's largest selling portable gensets are now 
being exported to over 25 countries. 
e Ina range of 0.5 KVA, 1KVA, 1.5 KVA. and 2 KVA Gensets 
e With India's largest sales and service network. iis 
'- Over 2,50,000 satisfied customers l 
e India's first ISO 9001 certified: Portable Genset company. - 


Do consider all these facts before you buy a portable genset. 
Then go in fora Shriram Honda. 


SHRIRAM 
HONDA. 
PORTABLE GENSETS 











Regd. Office : SHRIRAM HONDA POWER EQUIPMENT LIMITED. Sth Floor, Kirt! Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi-110008 
Phones : 5739103-04-05, 5731302, 5723528, 5723718. Telex: 031-61949 SHPL IN Fax 91-11-5752218, 5723652 Gram EASYLIGHT 
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THE Governor of Massachusetts visited Bangalore a few 
months ago to proclaim Karnataka a sister state He talked 
of Route 128, a strip with a high concentration of the 
1nformation industry near Boston, and suggested that 
Bangalore be called the Route 128 of the East rather than 
Silicon Valley. Indeed, Bangalore is currently the heart of 
the software industry and many of the technical people 
involved iri it have links with the Indian Institute of Science 
where we work. Yetits highly competent scientific commu- 
nity has little actual involvement in industrial production, 
whether in informatics or biotechnology. 

A different form of production at the Institute, 
however, does keep a'number of Bangaloreans employed 
This 1s the large quantity of grass that grows on the lush 
green campus spread over several hundred acres. Many 
women are busy round the year cutting and carrying out 


* headloads of it Others sell headloads of palm fronds. Ironi- 


cally then, it 1s not so much information as the biomass 
production of the campus that makes a significant contri- 
bution to the local economy! "n l 
Perhaps we are exaggerating a little. But the fact 
remains that India is still a biomass based society, however 
hard it may be trying to reach the information age Over 
two-thirds of the country's 900 million inhabitants depend 
on cultivation for their hvelihood Every year they gather 
more than 150 million tons of wood from scrub and wood- 
lands to meet their fuel demands, while their cattle, sheep 
and goat consume 500 million tons of plant matter in the 
coürse of free range grazing. According to the Anthropo- 
logical Survey of India, at least some members of 596 of 


India's ethnic communities subsist through hunting/gath- ` 


ering, of 2% through trapping birds, of 7% through fishing, 
of 2% through woodwork, of 7% through basket- and mat- 
weaving, of 3 5% through shifting cultivation, of 2096 


Grassroots Governance 


_ The problem 


through maintaining livestock and of 5096 through settled 
cultivation. About a third of Indian people earn just enough 
to feed themselves and have no purchasing power to meet ` 
other requirements from the market. They must therefore 
gather plant and animal materials with their own labour 
from their immediate vicinity fora whole range of purposes: 
fuel, house construction, medicines. 

, One may postulate three stages in the technological 
evolution of societies The first is that based on biomass, 
characterizing hunter-gatherer and agrarian societies, a 
stage that is still very much with us. The second stage is 
based on machines, following the industrial revolution. India 
has been striving hard to move towards such a machine based 
society, building gigantic dams and powerhouses, steel mills 


_and petrochemical complexes in the process. In the early 


phase large, noisy polluting machines, abusive of the natu-' 
ral resources of the earth, dominated the scene and India is - 
stil! in this age of dinosaurs But gigantic no longer holds 
the attention of world technology for it is the diminutive 
that has come to rule. We are entering the age of hand- 
held video cameras, mini computers and automated manu- 
facture. Thisisthe age of machines that can absorb, process 
and deploy information more effectively than the behemoths 
of the past. It 1s-as if the age of dinosaurs is giving way to 
that of far more intelligent, albeit far smaller, mammals. 
Inthecoming years India mustenter this information 
age, taking good care of its biomass base and of the lárge 
numbers of people who depend on biomass at the same 
time It must avoid falling into the trap of becoming a land 
dominated by gigantic, polluting industries abusive of the 
natural resource base. It must do so because, unlike say 
colonial Britain, we have limited access to the natural 
resources Of the rest of the world. We can therefore prosper 
only through’learning to use our natural resources in an 


ra 


efficient and sustainable fashion. Atthe same time, we must 
prepare our human tesources for the information age by 
nurturing their physical health and intellectual capabilities 

These twin endeavours can, and should, go hand in 
hand for making prudent use of the country's natural 
resources and call foi careful, locality specific plans of 
management The large store of detailed, locality specific 
information available with our people living close to the 
earth would be a vital input for such an exercise. The pro- 
cess of respecting, nurturing and putting such knowledge 
to good usecould contribute significantly towards develop- 
ing the intellectual capabilities of our people Such a pro- 
cess would also greatly enhance the quahty of life and 
improve the health status of our people. A people oriented 
programme of prudent management of the country's 
natutal resources, good care of community health and 
broad based education then is a prerequisite for the country 
to move successfully into the information age 

India's current system of governance 1s unfortunately 
utterly hostile to such a programme. Ironically, inthe world’s 
largest democracy the aspirations of the masses of people 
find little response That 1s why, despite the well funded 
urs training hundreds of technologists every year for 
expoit to the Silicon Valley and Route 128, a majority of 
Indians remain illiterate While the metropolises can boast 
of hospitals equipped with the mostsophistieated gadgetry, 
malaria makes a comeback in the countryside, and while 
potable water flows to the lawns of the elite, tens of thou- 
sands of villages have no protected supply ofdrinking water. 

In the current system of India's governance, all 
resources are cornered by an iron triangle of politicians 
who decide on dispensation of state patronage, of bureau- 
crats who dispense it and of the larger landholders and 
workers in the organized services — industries sector who 


enjoy this patronage. So the state provides irrigation and 
poweratenormous subsidies to asmall number of privileged 
farmers, supplies paper and plywood industry with forest 
resources at throwaway prices and permits rayon mills and 
cement factories to discharge their polluting effluents 
with impunity. Those enjoying such subsidies have little 
concern for how efficiently resources are produced. So 
they care little 1f, for instance, electricity is produced at 
high costs and much of it is lost during transmission or 
simply stolen without payment The bureaucratic appara- 
tus managing the production of power and their political 
bosses take advantage of the situation to misappropriate 
good chunks of the state investment for, after all, nobody 
is going to be held accountable if the cost of producing 
power escalates, or if the power 1s of poor quality. 

But there are no free lunches and somebody has to 
bear the cost of this wasteful, non-sustainable misuse of 
resources. Thus these costs are inevitably passed on to 
those outside the charmed iron triangle. to tribals who are 
displaced by dams without due compensation; to fisherfolk 
who have nothing left to fish in polluted waters; to basket- 
weavers who have no bamboo with which to weave and 
to small landholders whose wells dry up while richer land- 
lords dig deeper and deeper bore-wells as the depleted 
water table plunges. It is these people who have a réal 
stake in the health of the natural resource base, each in their 
own localities, lor unlike members of the iron triangle they 
have nowhere else to turn to for water to drink, for fuel to 
cook their food. tor thorny branches to fence their fields, for 
reeds to weave their mats or for herbs to heal their wounds 

In their daily search for livelihood these people are 
perforce in intimate touch with nature and their surround- 


- ings Thus there are communities who make a living catch- 


ing rats; the farmers reward them for clearing their fields 
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of these pests. In addition, they harvest caches of grain 
hidden in the rat burrows And despite the social stigma, 
field rats are as good a source of meat as chicken or goat, 
so these communities eat them as well Now rats have a 
broader significance as carriers of fleas which may trans- 
mit such dreaded diseases as the bubonic plague. 

It became clear during the plague epidemic of 1994 
thatthecountry's machinery of keeping track of populations 
of vectors like fleas and their carriers like rats was barely 
functional. So the large-scale proliferation of rats feeding 
on unprotected grains supplied to the earthquake victims 
of Latur went unnoticed and the public health machinery 
was caught napping when bubonic plague broke out there. 
In all probability, the local people were quite aware of the 
Increasing rat population In particular, there must have 
been some rat-eating communities among them who would 
have fairly accurate information about what was happening 
to the rats They would be the first to notice any unusual 
incidence of rat deaths that accompanies a plague epidemic. 
Indeed, such people are far better practical ecologists than 
the formally educated zoologists working for the’ govern- 
ment Not only are they excellent at monitoring what is 
happening to the rat population, they provide sound advice 
on how to keep the numbers of rats down. 

The new system of governance capable of moving 
India into the information age would involve all such 
people for taking good care of the country’s environment. 
After all, they have information vital to management of 
natural resources and maintenance of public health. 
Today’s information technologies make it possible to tap 
such information from all over the country, to integrate it, 
for instance, to pinpoint foci of rat outbreaks and be fore- 
warned of possible epidemics. We can visualize schools in 


. every one of India's innumerable villages being involved 


1n monitoring local rat populations, levels of various signifi- 
cant diseases affecting the human population, quality of 
drinking water available, state of village woodlots and 
grazing lands, and so on. l 

In this effort they could fruitfully involve practical 
ecologists of the region, whether rat catchers, fisherfolk or 
dispensers of herbal medicine Exercises of continually 
collecting such information at first hand could provide a far 


_ superior learning experience than cramming by rote from 


textbooks as isthe practice today Such information may then 
be regularly collated at a high school or college located at 
the taluk headquarters linked with every one of the other 
5,000 or so taluk headquarters of the country with the 
help of a computer network The real time monitoring of 
the state of environment round the country could be a 
fascinating learning experience that could create a well- 
intormed citizenry capable of handling with care the country’s 
natural resource base.and the public health environment. 
Only such an information intensive system would 
permit the complex ecosystems which furnish us with fish, 
food, water and fodder as well as afflict us with pests and 
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parasites to be managed carefully, nudging them gently in 
the desired directions. Instead, the country’s current system 
of governance hammers away at nature, continually going 
against the grain with uniform, centrally generated prescrip- 
tions which are insensitive to local nuances. So when plague 
broke out, tons and tons of pesticides were dumped indis- 
criminately in the environment to control fleas. It is not at 
all clear if this had the desired effect. It is much more likely 
that the pesticides were washed into waters, killing frogs 
which keep insect pests of crops, like rice, down. These 
pesticides may now also be concentrated in bodies of fish 
and in turn accumulating in bodies of people eating these 
fish. There may be increasing pesticide levels in the milk 
of Indian mothers, levels which have already been reported 
to be higher than the safety levels prescribed for cow’s milk. 

What we should be doing is to carefully limit the food 
accessible to rats and sites where they construct burrows 
instead of mindlessly dumping pesticides This calls for 
good management of grain bins in individual houses and of 
large food warehouses. It calls for efficient disposal of 
organic waste through composting. Such programmes can 
only be run with the fullest participation of a concerned 
and informed citizenry 

Such a concerned and informed citizenry cannot be 
created through public interest advertising on TV that 


assumes all wisdom to reside in members of the iron triangle 


controlling public media Those involved in preparing such 
advertisements have little understanding of the complexi- 
ties out in the field. They have even less credibility with the 
public A concerned and informed citizenry can only be 
created by empowering the people, by respecting the detailed 
knowledge of their own environments available with them 
and by creating spaces to put this knowledge to good use 

This calls for handing over control over resources in 
the public domain to each local community in their 
own territory and enabling them to manage these resources 
prudently in their own interests, provided that they do 
not unduly hurt the interests of other communities. 
This would involvetaking much further the current nascent 
initiatives such as village forest protection committees 
and water users’ sanghas. It would call for greater empha- 
Sis on programmes like the literacy mission, with a major 
role for grassroots voluntary effort. All of this would 
have to be linked effectively to the people oriented decen- 
tralized systems of governance for which the 73rd and 
74th Constitutional Amendments have created some space 

An important challenge before us is to visualize a 
people oriented system of institutions for managing the 
country's endowment of natural resources, the public 
health environment and education linked effectively to 
the Panchayat Raj. We have attempted to work out such a 
system, prompted by our own positive experiences of 
Karnataka's panchayat raj institutions between 1986 
and 1990, and by the draft forest bill floated by the 
Government of India in 1994. The proposal, in the form 


of a bill, has been published in the 1995 Hindu Survey 
of Environment 

The key feature of such institutions, we believe, is the 
implementation of a paiticipatory, rather than reptesenta- 
tive democracy so susceptible to perversion The basic 
unit of such participator y democracy has to be a relatively 
homogeneous group of people in regular face to face con- 
tact This would include at best a few tens or hundreds of 
households corresponding to a hamlet, or.a village, or a 
group of nomadic shepherds in the countryside. Theassem- 
bly of all adult members of such a group, the gramasabha, 
should then be the unit to which the whole system of gov- 
ernance is ultimately accountable The executive arm of 
such a gramasabha, a village, nature, health and education 
committee (VNHEC) should plan and supervise the manage- 
ment of the natural resources, health and educational 
activities within their own territory on behalf of the 
Panchayat Raj institutions 

The demarcation of the territory over which the 
VNHECexercises control 1s an importantissue to be resolved, 


for members of several distinct village groups may overlap ` 


in the use of public lands and waters for the supply, for 
instance, of fuelwood, fodder, small timber or fish Activi- 
ties of members of one village gioup may affect and in 
turn be affected by many others Thus grazing lands of one 
village may constitute the catchment of an irrigation tank 
serving another village. Or migrant grazers coming season- 
ally may traditionally make use of such a grazing ground. 
Effluents fiom a cement factory some distance away may 
affect cultivation in the village Oranewly planned railway 
line may cut through the village woodlot or disturb water 
flow into the village irrigation pond. 

Evidently then, every VNHEC will have to interact and 
come to some acceptable compromise not only with the 
neighbouring villages, but other interests in the taluk, dis- 
trict, state or even national level A hierarchy of institutions 
at these various levels should be organised to serve this 
purpose The current Panchayat Raj system has bodies 
serving this purpose in the form of subcommittees for 
natural resources, or health or education We propose 
that these could be merged into one committee at each 
level In the current system these subcommittees have 
members derived exclusively from the Panchayat Raj insti- 
tution at that level such as Taluk Panchayat. We suggest that 
in the interest of a genuinely participatory democracy the 
membership of these committees be broadened to include 
substantial representation from members active in VNHECS 

Apart from these village, panchayat, taluk, district 
level institutions we suggest formation of two other special 
kinds of bodies —regional federations and safety site authori- 
ties. The regional federations (RFNS) would serve to look after 
the interests of special resource user groups, like beedi 
patta collectors, migrant shepherds or fisherfolk Such user 
groups would often account for a small fraction of the 
population of any village, but may range over much larger 


resource catchments. They would be more heavily depen- 
denton specific natural resources, and possess greater spe- 
cialized knowledge of certain types of resources. It is 
important to ensure that their interests are adequately 
reconciled with the interests of other village folk They 
may therefore be organised into special federations paral- 
leling VNHECs involving a few hundred households each. 
These federations would also send representatives to appro- 
priate higher level institutions at taluk or district level. 

Satety site authorities would be organisations of 
people living within and on the peripheries of areas specially 
devoted to conservation of biodiversity such as wildlife 
sanctuaries, national parks or biosphere reserves. These 
would function as active custodians of biodiversity replac- 
ing the current guards and guns approach. After all some of 
the best protected natural tracts of vegetation in the country 
today are those regarded as sacred groves by local commu- 
nities Of course these are now on a much smaller spatial 
scale, although in pre-British times they covered as much 
as 6% of the land and water area. 

Such traditions are being eroded today, especially 
under the impact of the marketeconomy. But notably enough 
they may be retained or revived when people see them 
fulfilling some modern, secular function. Thus in 
parts of northeastern India sacred groves might once 
have covered between 10% to 30% of the land and 
waters. Their protection was withdrawn on conversion 
to Christianity beginning largely in 1950s But these 
are tracts under extensive shifting cultivation and in the 
absence of the sacred groves fires began to spread and 
burn down villages. So in states like Mizoram many com- 
munities have resumed the protection to the erstwhile 
sacred groves, permitting extensive regeneration Such 
forests are now termed 'safety forests' 

We propose that a system of incentives be created 
to protect biodiversity and other desirable features of the 
natural environment In the present context, such a system 
hastorely largely on matenal incentives, coupled with social 
recognition. Assigning local communitiesrights over natural 
resources of their territories would go a long way towards 
creating such incentives This should be supplemented 
by linking financial grants to VNHECs and RFNs to the levels 
of biodiversity or other desirable features of natural envi- 
ronments, such as tree or fish biomass, within their territo- 
ries. Such grants should be viewed as service charges. We 
believe that such a system of positive incentives would be 
far morecosteffective in comparison with thecurrentregu- 
latory approaches The authorities in charge of safety sites 
would be specially empowered peoples' organizations to 
look after special conservation areas in this way. 

Suchasystem of service charges should not, however, 
be limited to special conservation areas, but extended 
throughout the country to provide positive incentives for 
maintaining a healthy natural resource base with high 
levels of biodiversity — including diversity of cultivated 
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plants and domesticated animals. Freedom from weeds such 
as Parthenium, disease vectors such as mosquitoes and load 
of pathogens in the drinking water could be other desirable 
features of theenvironment which may be used in deciding 
on the level of service charges to be paid to the community 
at the VNHEC or RFN levels. 

Such a system would require a regular, transparent 
process of monitoring a whole range of environmental 
parameters throughout the country. Some of these param- 
eters might be fixed at the national, others at state and yet 
others atthe district level to take account of regional varia- 
tions. These functions will have to be discharged in part 
by state and national level NHECS, but the district would 
be the most critical level. The DNHECs would therefore 
need to be assisted by a good technical cell to play an 


important role in fine-tuning the functioning of village 


level NHECS to locally prevalent conditions by deciding 
upon appropriate norms. The actual process of monitoring 
the environmental parameters would be a most valuable 
learningexperienceand should become an importantcompo- 


. nent of the curriculum at the high school and college levels. 


Changing the basis of the whole system of protecting 
the environment from one based on regulation to one based 
on positive incentives would undoubtedly reduce the need for 
checks, controls, punishment. Given the divergence of inter- 
ests among different segments ofthe society, these can never 
be eliminated. What can however be attempted is to make 
the system of checks and balances transparent, open and 
clearly in favour of those weaker sections of society who are 
today the main victims of environmental degradation. This 
could be facilitated in several ways Mostoftheconflicts could 
be resolved through consensus in the hierarchy of village, 
panchayat, taluk, district, state and national level NHECs with 
adequate representation of members involved with constitu- 
ent VNHECS at all the levels. Other disputes may first go to 
Nyaya Panchayats,‘ modelled on the Karnataka Nyaya 
Panchayat Act of 1983 to ensure speedy resolution at low 
cost. Only after recourse to these fails would the disputes 
go to the courts. Furthermore, we suggest the constitution of 
an apex body, a National Environment Commission account- 
able only to the Parliament to establish norms and regulations 
to ensure effective functioning of this entire system. 

The National Environmental Commission will 
perform yet another important function — that of organizing 
a process of continued assessment of environmental impacts 
of major developmental projects, mining, chemical indus- 
try and so on in an open participatory fashion. Today these 
assessments are carried out by some professional agencies 
or governmental and quasi governmental bodies in a secre- 


‘tive fashion They often end up as exercises in whitewash- 


ing, with no opportunity for those who suffer the adverse 
consequences to provide their inputs except through politi- 
cal agitation whichis often brutally suppressed. Instead, the 
funds supporting the professional agencies involved should 
be put at the disposal of the concerned district level NHECS 
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to organize open assessments with ample opportunity both 
totheaffected people and the agencies or industries to ensure 
that their perspectives are accorded due justice. Such envi- 
ronmental impact assessments would go along way towards 
ensuring that the country continues to develop, but in an 
environmentally sustainable and people-friendly fashion. 

Of course, the VNHECs need to be assisted in the 
task of managing natural resources and controlling pollu- 
tion by a policing force. This may be formed as a Nature 
Protection Squad by drawing on personnel from appropri- 
ate regulatory agencies such as the Forest Department 
and the Pollution Control Boards. The Nature Protection 
Squad should function atthe direction ofthe district nature, 
health and education committee. 

We visualize the financing of the programme in 
three ways. The overall environmental, health, education 
management as planned by vNHECS should be funded 
from sources that currently finance a whole series of devel- 
opment programmes. However, currently the funds come 
tied to specific sectorial schemes decided in state and 
national capitals with little flexibility to tailor them to local 
needs We propose instead that funds for the execution of 
the environmenta]-health-education plan should come as 
untied funds with complete flexibility in their use at the 
local level. The second source of finances would be as 
service charges linked to the levels of specific services 
provided towards conservation of biological diversity, 
sequestration of carbon in the form of trees or elimination 
of populations of vectors like mosquitoes. The third source 
of finance would be income derived from local natural 


_ resources through complete control of VNHECs. This could 


include income from sale of sand, granite rock, or wood o 
fees for access to village grazing lands levied on loca 
inhabitants or migrant grazers. The finances coming tc 
VNHECS, especially from the latter two sources, would obvi- 
ously be enhanced by good management of the resource 
base. Suchastakeshould goalong way in ensuring thatpeople 
would be motivated to take good care of the environment. 

This is athumbnail sketch of the institutional mecha- 
nisms that we believe to be appropriate for taking good care 
of nature, health and education in our biomass-based soci- 
ety. There are hopeful signs that more space is becoming 
available for people to live with dignity, to take charge of 
the country's affairs and steer it on to a course of sustain- 
able development. These include notable successes of 
programmes like the Literacy Mission and Village Forest 
Protection Committees. So far these successes are sporadic. 
What is now required is to put them on a sound institutional 
footing, taking advantage of the new initiatives favouring 
decentralized political institutions. We hope that the 
‘People’s Nature, Health and Education Bill’ will help 
catalyze fruitful discussion and hopefully concrete action 
in this direction 


MADHAV GADGIL and P R SESHAGIRI RAO 


THE People's Nature, Health, and 
Education (PNHE) bill is a bold proposal 
by Gadgil and Rao (G&R) for restructur- 
ing rights and mechanisms of environ- 
mental management in India so as 
to achieve sustainable resource use, 
conservation of biodiversity and better 
public health. 

Yet, in spite of its nomenclature 
and legalistic language, the proposal 1s 
hardly a ‘legislatable’ bill, since it mixes 
different levels of change— constitutional, 
legislative, policy and programmatic — 
and also transgresses into the legislative 
domain of states Itappears, instead, to be 
a manifesto, a vision of an alternative 
system of governance revolving around 
five interrelated elements: (a) integration 
of nature, health, and education through 
(b) the devolution of most rights and 
responsibilities to villages/hamlets while 
(c) retaining some regulatory powers at 
higher levels of governance, and in par- 
ticular (d) ensuring biodiversity conser- 
vation through a national-level system of 
(mostly financial) incentives and zoning 
system, all of which is (e) monitored by 
local educational institutions. 


' The material presented here is diawn from athiee- 
yea 1eseaich project, funded by the MacArthur 
Foundation, on 'Ecology, Economics, and Institu- 
tions of Forest Use in the Karnataka Western Ghats’ 
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SHARACHCHANDRA LELE 


The debate in India on the need for 
and form of political decentralization 
began in the colonial period and has 
gained mamentum after Independence. 
It appeared to have crossed a major 
watershed after the passing of the 73rd 
and 74th Constitutional Amendments 
and the subsequent state-level Panchayat 
Raj (PR) Acts. However, the amendments 
and PR acts have only devolved develop- 
ment functions, not provided genuine 
local self-government (Mukherji, 1993). 
And there is a shocking lack of attention 
to environmental issues, not only in the 
legislation but in the decentralization 
discourse as a whole.' 

On the other hand, the more recent 
environmentalist arguments for decen- 
tralization have been characterized by 
either a forest sector focus, such as the 
push for Joint Forest Management or an 
alternative forest bill, or by an extreme 
form of decentralization where every- 
thing is controlled by the Grama Sabha 
(Agarwal and Narain, 1989)? In thiscon- 
text, the PNHE proposal is salient because 
it calls for greater political decentraliza- 
tion than the PR Acts provide, yet outlines 


1 For instance, in the April 1995 special issue of 
Kurukshetra journal on Panchayati Ray institutions 
of managing common property natural resources 


2, An exception being Damodaran (1990) 
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alternative higher-level structures, and 
has included not only all natural resources 
but public health and even education in 
its scope 

Is such broadening of scope 
usetul and necessary? What is the ratio- 
nale behind strong decentralization? 
Why then does biodiversity conservation 
need centralized incentives? Are there 
any general principles that can be used to 
determine the desirable extent and form 
of decentralization in environmental man- 
agement? These are the questions I shall 
try to address below, using as my basis 
G&R'sarticlesin this issue of Seminarand 
in EPW (Rao and Gadgil, 1995). 


O n reading the PNHE bill, one is 


immediately struck by the fact that the 
education and health components are 
hardly developed. Indeed, the authors 
have done much violence to ‘education’, 
reducing it initially to ‘know-how’ and 
eventually to ‘information’ That our 
education system needs a complete 
overhaul 1s an accepted cliche. That our 
students would benefit from a greater 
emphasis on environmental issues, from 
mote interaction with local communities, 
and from more hands-on activities is also 
generally accepted 

That our education must comple- 
ment, not replace, traditional local 


knowledge is an interesting, though less 


widely accepted, idea Butthe ‘E’ partof 
the PNHE bill boils down to just three 
changes vesting control of primary, sec- 
ondary and vocational education with 
villages, involving students in collecting 
and computerizing masses of data on 
énvironmental parameters that have 


"been chosen by experts at the state and 


national level, and using these data as 
the learning material for adult literacy 
programmes To suggest that these 
changes will ensure the legitimization 
of traditional knowledge is facile. To 
suggest that they will give students suf- 
ficient know-how to survive in the infor- 
mation age ts flippant And to label 
it Education with a capital E, which 
necessarily includes the cultivation of a 
sense ol ethics. civics, and aesthetics, 
the know-what. 1s downright absurd 
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Any overhaul of education must be 
rooted in a detailed and coherent critique 
of its role, form, institutions, actors, tech- 
niques, and technologies, and environ- 
mentalist concerns cannot form the 
fulcrum of such a critique Even the lim- 
ited goal of providing an environmental 
twist to the educational system cannot be 
achieved more than superficially unless it 
is part of such a larger understanding. 
Failing this, one is liable to fall for the 
ongoing info-hype, confuse data-process- 
ing with thinking, and equate data gath- 
ering with education (Roszak, 1986). 

A similar sense of inadequacy 1s 
apparent in G&R's treatment of Health. 
To the routine list of responsibilities 


. already assigned to the village health 


worker today, they mechanically add the 
‘tnvolve(ment of) school students, . . and 
local health practitioners 1n monitoring 
the status of ’ public health. The role and 
structure of the local health centres they 
describe is hardly radical. Simply attach- 
ing ayurvedic doctors to the centres will 
guarantee an increase in the public salary 
burden and not in any significant contri- 
bution to traditional medicine. Again, it 


appears that the recommendations are not - 


based upon any comprehensive analysis 
of the current health crisis in India, par- 
ticularly of the contribution of environ- 
mental factors to 1t and the institutional 
changes important to its alleviation. 


T.. overlap between the health and 
environmental crises is no doubt substan- 
tial, indeed more than that described by 
G&R. ‘Environmental’ factors play a sig- 
nificant role not only in the propagation 
(and recent resurgence) of traditional 
infectious diseases such as plague, 
malaria, tuberculosis and cholera, but 
also in the emergence of new diseases 
such as 'lyme' and 'Ehrlichiosis' 
(Harvard Working Group on New and 
Resurgent Diseases, 1995). Moreover, 
the letting loose of new chemicals and 
mutagens into the environments adding 
another dimension to the problem, 
whether through oestrogen-mimicking 
compounds that disrupt the human 
endocrine cycle (Dibb, 1995) or formal- 
dehyde-based substances that make 


bodies hyper-sensitive to allergens. It 
is also true that this aspect of health 
has been sorely neglected in modern 
approaches to health care and research. 

Nevertheless, health issues are 
not entirely ‘public’ or ‘common’, the 
defining characteristics of environmental 
issues (see below). Many health problems 
may have largely individual/private 
origins and private impacts. And the 
decline of traditional medicine is only 
partially explained by the decline of 
local sources of medicinal plants or the 
over-centralization of state-sponsored 


- health care. 


S, although building bridges with 
the radical health reform movement 
will strengthen the hands of the environ- 
mental movement, the health reform 
agenda cannot be reduced to a decentrali- 
zation of the existing state-sponsored 
health care system and the inclusion of a 
focus on public health/sanitation and 
traditional medicine in it. Instead of try- 
ing (and failing) to incorporate ‘Health’ 
into a proposal for reforming environ- 
mental management, it would be suffi- 
cient to recognize that any meaningful 
conceptualization of ‘environment’ must 
include both the environmental factors 
directly creating health problems (disease 
vectors, mutant pathogens, chemical 
pollutants and theircomplex pathways) as 
well as natural resources that might be 
important in their alleviation (such as 
traditional medicinal plants). ‘Environ- 
ment’ automatically encompasses the 
‘public’ aspects of health, even if ‘Nature’ 
does not. 

What we have is thus a Nature/ 
Environment bill, or more precisely a sig- 
nificant revision of the current system of 
governing the natural and not-so-natural 
environment to achieve a distinctly envi- 
ronmentalist agenda. This is clearly 
G&R's basic motivation and theirstrength. 
Using a combination of ecological and 
social reasoning, they propose a scheme 


- which, although having a flavour of radi- 


cal decentralization, is ultimately a new 
blend of multi-level governance. 

G&R start with the premise that 
environmental processes are highly. 


complex, spatially variable, and inter- 
related, and that natural resources or 
` ecosystem services are often common- 
pool in nature: Hence, environmental 
sustainability will correspondingly 
' require management that incorporates 
location-specific knowledge, and is 
micro 1n scale, integrated across sectors 
and collective in its social organization. 
The success of collective organizations 
is also related to the smallness ‘and 
homogeneity of their members ‘Hence 
G&R's basic prescription, namely, decen- 


tralized.ownership and management of , 


most natural resources and ecosystems 
by ‘relatively homogeneous groups of 
people in regular face to face contact’, 
that is, villages or hamlets. 

At the same time, G&R seem to 
realize that absolute decentralization 1s 
not desirable, socially or ecologically 
Higher level structures are necessary 
not only to resolve intei-community 
disputes or protect weaker sections but 
also to ensure that the ‘larger public inter- 
ést' 1s safeguarded in the case of mobile 
orindrvisible resources The ‘nght’ level 
for certain decisions like felling of timber 
15 apparently the raluka, for setting ‘broad 
social norms’ the district or state. How- 
evel, the ‘right’ level for biodiversity 
conservation 1s apparently the nation 
Hence the prescription of a national- 
level system ot conservation incentives, 

overlaid -with the existing system of 
parks and sanctuaries. 

While this. thrust towards a 
multi-tiered institutional regime is 
welcome. its details depend upon the 
ecological and.social imperatives postu- 
lated Ishall examine below these two 
dimensions of institutional re-design, 
and then discuss-the broader political- 
economic and cultural context in which 
such re-design inust be situated to be 
successful -> i r 


w 


T. essential argument here ıs that 
institutions must correspond -to the 
ecological characteristics ot the phenom- 
ena to be managed -What then are the 
chatacteristics of natural resources and 
environmental processes relevant to 
institutionaldesign? Some of the mpor- 


tant ones are scale, subtractability, 
excludability, and renewability ? 
Environmental processes operate at 
a wide range of scales: micro-catchments 
and river basins, local air-sheds and glo- 
bal circulation patterns, ponds and oceans, 
gardens and continent-scale forests. 
Activities affecting these processes must 
be coordinated at the appropriate scale, 
else problems arise. For instance, a ground 
water aquifer will get depleted unless the 
actions of all its users are coordinated; a 
deer population will go extinct unless the 
actions of all of its hunters are codidi- 
nated. And m-many cases, the effects 
of actions may be external to the actors, 
constituting an ‘externality’. In these 
cases, one.has to worry about the scale 
of both the actions and the effects. For 
instance, an mstitution for pollution 


control must cover all the polluters and all 


the pollutees, either of which may be dis- 
persed or concentrated, local or global. 
E. (E) and.subtractability 
(S) are particularly important in determin- 
ing the-resource management regime In 
the terminology of economics, if a ‘good’ 
is such that its consumption by one per- 
son does not affect the amount available 
for another person, it is non-subtractable 
(or non-rival/non-depletable). And if a 
limit cannot be easily placed on who shall 
partake in this consumption, then the good 
1s non-excludable. These two character- 
istics can be juxtaposed to create a 2x2 
matrix of economic goods privatizable 
(E & S), communal (S, not E), patentable 
(E, not S), and public goods (neither E 
nor S). An example of the last is outdoor 
air quality. it is difficult or impossible to 
exclude anyone from enjoying it, and 
one person's enjoyment (or otherwise) 
of outdoor air does not affect another 
person's ability to enjoy it | 

> Ground water is an example ot a 
communal good, since one person's use 
reduces its availability to another person, 
but (within the range of the aquifer) any- 
body could tap into it.^ Most agricultural 


3 Theieisalarge, though not necessarily coherent, 
literaturc on this aspect (Berkes, 1989, Singh 1994) 


4 Foiesls aie a moie complex case. Although fell- 
ingatiee in one patch does not directly diminish the 


or industrial goods are privatizable, as 
long as one ignores externalities in their 
production. Whereas poetry is a patent- 
able good in the sense that it does not get 
*used up' with repeated reading, but one 
can in theory exclude somebody from 
reading 1t. 


T his typology is useful because ıt 
points to the kind of societal interventions 
required to ensure that a good is produced 
atits socially optimal level, atleast within 
the economics paradigm. In particular, 
pure public goods can only be provided 
(or cared for) by the state, whereas com- 
munal goods would be optimally pro- 
duced ifthe usercommunity were defined 


clearly and given exclusive access, or- 


rather the ability to control access. On 
the other hand, for patentable goods to 
be produced in adequate quantities, the 
state must provide a clear mechanism 
establishing some kind of intellectual 
property right (copyright or patent) that 
will ensure economic returns to its pro- 
ducer each time it is used.. 
Renewability did not seem an 
important characteristic as long-as soci- 
ety was using renewable resources, or 
consuming non-renewables at very low 
rates. Now, with the rapid extraction of 
non-renewable resource stocks, this has 
also become a matter of public concern 
and hence a case for state intervention. 
Since the people affected in this case are 


_ future generations, the depletion of non- 


renewables is a pure public good (‘bad’) 
only to the extent that one considers the 


availability ofuees in a nerghbouring patch, harvest- 
ing geneially affects the ecosystem services 
provided by forests such as pollination, wildlife 
habitat, soil conservation, hydiological regulation, 
and carbon sequestration, thus indriectly affecting 
‘consumers’ of these seivices at regional and 
global scales 


5 Not that the categories are only indicative, not 


ngid Not also how technological change shifts ` 


goods from one category to anothe1 Till the inven- 
tion of the punting press, poeti y spread only orally, 
so the pioblem of repeated usage without paying 
10yalties was not important. And today, with the 
invention of photocopying, the system of royalties 
and copyright on printed poetry is aso becoming 
difficult to 1mplement 


6 That is, where people's interest in pursuing any 
activily is assumed to be solely determined by the 
economic icturns 1t provides 
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well-being of one's descendants insepa- 
rable from that of others’ At what scale 
decisions about regulating the consump- 
tion of non-renewables should be taken 
is still an open question In India, the 
nation state has (or had) arrogated this 
decision-making power for most non- 
renewables; but very often this power is 
used only to set state royalties, not to 
regulate rates of extraction. 

Tosummarize, individual activities 
have varying degrees of impact on the 
‘larger public interest’ with the ‘public’ 
1n the latter also being composed of dif- 
ferent, though overlapping, communities. 
Reaching a societal goal of efficient, 
equitable, and sustainable management 
will therefore require that private rights in 
all spheres be diminished and arrogated 
to these different communities to a differ- 
ing extent. Moreover, technological 
change constantly creates new types of 
resources and impacts, redefines impacted 
communities (generally increasing their 
scale), and produces new possibilities for 
regulatory mechanisms 


OMEN the broad distinction 
of resources into private and common or 
public is inappropriate. Resource rights 
must be more finely differentiated into 
(say)rights to harvest (or to useor pollute 
public resources in some manner), rights 
toexclude others from such harvestoruse, 
rights to sell or transter the resource, and 
rights to change the fundamental nature 
of the resource How these 'strands' of 


property rights are to be allocated amongst * 


theindividual,local community, andhigher 
levels of government is then the issue. 
The PNHE bill, however, deals with 
these matters in a rather haphazard man- 
ner. First, most of the prescriptions flow 
from a narrow land- or biomass-based 
perspective Indeed, G&R's very charac- 
terization of Indian society as biomass- 
based reveals that they have missed the 
most important environmental and eco- 
nomic transitions of modern times: the 
introduction of fossil-fuel energy, the 
consequent mechanization, the prolifera- 
tion of synthetic chemicals, and the 
increased technological specialization 


'of the economy. To take their own 
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example, the Indian Institute of Science's 
biggestcontribution to thelocal economy 
1s not fodder biomass, but rather the 
extensive consumption of services by its 
campus residents: services of grocers, 
dhobis, servants, cleaners, gardeners, 
watchmen, artisans, mechanics and 
so on, that provide employment to liter- 
ally thousands of people. It is the multi- 
scale, multi-sector resource use and 
environmental impactof these transitions 
that we have to grapple with. 


S econd, the only property the VNHEC 
explicitly controls is so-called ‘common 
lands’ (and the vegetation, minerals, and 
rocks onor init). But, as mentioned above, 
the distinction between private and public 
environment is both fuzzy, shifting, and 
poorly correlated with land-based divi- 
sions. Even historically, communities 
understood the fluidity and layered nature 
of property rights, and created complex 
arrangements of access and exclusion. Our 
ongoing research on forests ofthe Western 
Ghats of Karnatakashowstheexistence and 
often successful functioning of institutions 
suchas soppinabettas, haadis, jammas, and 
paisaris that allocate different strands of 
property right to the individual, commu- 
nity, and larger state. Moreover, starting 
with the existing boundaries of common 
lands would only legitimize the encroach- 
ments on and transformations in these 
lands carried out by (in most cases) local 
elites over the past century. 

Third, G&R seem to believe that 
most of the environmental commons are 
Iqcal in scale, and hence give primary 
control to villages. They do talk of 
regional federations within a taluka for 
managing mobileor indivisible resources 
like.wildlife or ground water. But no 
mention is made of asymmetric inter- 
connections. That is, externalities result- 
ing from soil erosion, upstream water 
divefsion and air pollution, nor of global 
commons such as stratospheric ozone 
and atmospheric greenhouse gases. In 
the former, the well-being of ‘upstream’ 
users/polluters is not tied to the ‘proper’ 
(thatis, fair) management of the resource. 
A fairness doctrine has to be 1mposed 
politically and culturally. In the latter, 


global negotiations have to be carried 
out by the nation-state, and global com- 
mitments must be translated into local 
actions. In either case, what local rights 
are to be arrogated by the higher-level 
body needs to be made clear. 

Fourth, an elaborate framework 
has been presented for conserving 
biodiversity at a national scale. But 
both the mechanics and conceptual 
basis of this framework are questionable. 
The proposed arrangement, wherein a 
national expert committee apportions 
funds to villages in proportion to the 
‘amount of biodiversity they conserve’ 
(whatever that may mean), and where 
the demarcation of these areas is left in 
the hands of ‘experts from the technical 
cells of (state) and (national-level) com- 
mittees’ (Raoand Gadgil, 1995, sec. 44.5, 
emphasis added), is ultimately techno- 
cratic and centralized, not democratic 
and not even fully market-driven. 


C biodiversity as an 
economic good is very difficult to char- 
acterize. While the existence value of a 
forest might be a pure public good, the 
value there really pertains to wilderness, 
which can usually be ‘marketed’ by the 
state or by local communities. The key 
benefit of biodiversity being touted 
today, however, is genetic information. 
In the economics paradigm, this is a pat- 
entable good that only requires the con- 
struction of clear intellectual property 
rights that will ensure adequate commer- 
cial returns, not state subsidies. An alter- 
native (non-economic) approach would 


be to assume that knowledge about the 


use of biota will be generated and pre- 
served by communities for their own 
interest, not for commercial gain. In that 
case, what is required is abrogation of all 
individual intellectual property rights, 
trusting people to keep their own secrets 
wherever absolutely essential (such as 
the recipes of many traditional medicines 
that are known only to individual practitio- 
ners). And the nation state would have to 
resist any extra-national efforts to force 
the economics paradigm down its throat. 

Indeed, there is good reason to 
believe that ‘biodiversity’ is being used by 


G&R and, many othefs simply as à label 
(evenafront)fora variety of ‘goods’ with 
very differentcharacteristics and constitu- 
encies. aesthetic value of wildlite habitat, 
ecosystem services provided by protected 
areas, current subsistence and commer- 
cial value of a large variety of biological 
products, and potential value of the 
germplasm. This ts apparent-in G&R's 
refusal to abandon the existing system of 
protected areas (re-labelled safety sites), 
in spite of their own scathing criticisms 

- about its forest-focus, mega-species 
onentation, and hence inability to cover 
‘the ‘entire spectrum of biodiversity’ 
(Gadgil and Rao, 1994). 


P recisely for the reasons put forward 
in Gadgil and Rao (1994), it seems clear 
_that overlaying a protected area zoning 
ontopofasystem of incentives is clumsy, 
unnecessary, and unfair, and betrays a 
lack of faith in the incentive approach. 
It would be better to go the whole hog 
with this approach, ensuring that the 
different constituencies interested in 
biodiversity, wilderness, or fundamental 
rights of non-human living beings are 
all involved in direct, non-bureaucratic 
and apolitical negotiations with those 
who would suffer from restrictions on 
resource use in such areas. 

Finally, the system of environmen- 
tal monitoring 1s poorly thought out, 
being largely driven by the centralized 
biodiversity conservation system It is 
only when decisions are to be taken 
centrally that one needs to standardize 
monitoring parameters and pool data 
across the incredibly diverse national 
landscape Else, local communities would 
determine the‘parameters and methods 
according to their perceived needs, capa- 
bilities, and priorities Monitoring would 
be demand-driven, not legislated Only 
pure public ‘bads’ operating at national 
scales, such as cyclones and plagues, 
require nation-scale monitoring. 

Here again, cyclones cannot be 
monitored usefully through local partici- 
pation but needs axentralized remote- 
sensing machinery: Epidemics, on the 
other hand, may require local momtoring 
and rapid global dissemmation of the 


results It is therefore important not.to 
have a single, voluminous, and therefore 
surely unmanageable national environ- 
mental database cluttered with all possible 


environmental variables, but rather to. 


allow data to be pooled and aggregated 
at different scales and through different 
mechanisms as the phenomena and the 
decision-makers demand 


S tudies of collectively managed 
fisheries, pastures, forests and so on 
have shown that success depends upon 
factors internal and external to the insti- 
tution governing the commons. On the 
one-hand, the institution must be able to 
exclude external (unregulated) influences 
on the resource, to regulate internal 
free-riding, and must be transparent, 
accountable, participatory, and fair. On 
the other hand, its success is contingent 
upon a equal and sustained dependence 
of individual member's well-being on 
the resource, and is enhanced when the 
members are tied to each other with 
reciprocal relationships in other spheres 
of life In this context, G&R's prescriptions 
of smallness (‘face-to-face’ contact) and 
homogeneity of the basic unit, participatory 
democracy, and quasi-judicial powers at 
higher levels again turn out to be inadequate 
and sometimes inconsistent. 

To start with, G&R are ambiguous 
even about the extent of communal control. 
Village committees suppcsedly will own 
all common lands and resources (clause 
8.2) Yet, state and national level commit- 
tees have powers to decide and/or act on 
‘loss/displacement by development pro- 
Jects’. Doesn’t ‘ownership of village lands’ 
vest the villagers with at least the power to 
decide tor themselves whether they wantto 
be displaced by so-called ‘development’ 
projects for ‘the greater good’? Or will the 
draconian Land Acquisition Acts continue? 
In my opinion, the larger society should 
havetherightto limitnegativeexternalities 


„caused by local actions, but not the right to 


uproot local communities in the name of 
some ‘net welfare gain’. 

Also, if villagers are the primary 
regulators of theentire villageenvironment, 
then logically they shouldbe empowered 
to control all polluting activity within the 


" 


boundary and to seek legal redress for any. 
trans-boundary pollution. Giving the state/ 
national committee ‘judicial powers’-and 
‘mandate’ (whatever that means) toresolve 


. such problems seems notonly unnecessary 


but also diverges substantially from the 
principle of separation of judicial and 
executive powers enshrined in our 
Constitution. No doubt earlier Indian 
systems of governance did not envision 
separation of judiciary either, but such a 
fundamental shift requires serious and 
separate discussion. As things stand, the 
right forum for redress is surely the local 
courts and the form for higher level 
bodies 1s direct election. 


A. the same time, does ‘exclusive’ 
control mean the power to prevent immi- 
gration of people from other villages? 
This would bea legitimate question since 
people from environmentally misman- 
aged villages would be tempted to migrate 
to better managed villages, possibly lead- 
ing to ‘sequential degradation’. However, 
the ability of people to migrate per se is 
less likely to lead to such an outcome 
than the mobility of capital (along and 
especially without them). Thus, restric- 
tions on capital mobility and alienation 
of resources (discussed below) would 
largely obviate this problem. 

The rhetoric about ‘participatory 
democracy’ notwithstanding, the pro- 
posed institutions are actually participa- 
tory in monitoring only, with decision- 
making being committee-based and 
execution being contractor-oriented. 
While efficient decision-making may 
require some delegation, the execution of 
work by either private contractors or 
government departments is inexplicable. 
On the one hand, the continued presence 
of government departments as suggested 
by the bill seems pointless, given that they 
will have no decision-making powers. 
One might as well abolish these depart- 
ments and ask the committees to initially 
hire the services of technical advisors and 
eventually build their own capacity. On 
the other hand, execution by contract 
undermines people’s involvement and 
commitment. A greater emphasis on pub- 
lic participation in execution is essential. 
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If itis coupled with a system of distribut- 
ing benetits in proportion to such partici- 
pation, this would also promote equity, 
since the better off could not simply con- 
tribute monetarily and get the benefits. 
- More generally, the issue of (in) 
equity within the local communities 
needs greater attention. While the 
removal of such inequities should not be 
a pre-condition for decentralization, the 
latter must be accompanied by redistribu- 
tive measures. These measures must go 
beyond traditional land reform and take 
into accountthe new forms of capital and 


means of surplus extraction that charac-_ 


terize modern (post-biomass) society. 


T. primary village-level bodies being 
small and democratically elected may 
ensure political accountability. Control 
of natural resources must, however, be 
accompanied by control of financial 
resources, and correspondingly, political 
accountability must be accompanied by 
financial accountability. The PNHE bill 
provides for financial control, but not 
financial accountability, repeating the 
mistakes of all the Panchayat Ray Acts 
Subsidies from above for specific activi- 
ties are all right, but if local communities 
are to govern responsibly, they must bear 
the major portion of the financial respon- 
sibilities. Else, the vNHECS will be what all 
levels of government are today: mecha- 
nisms by which elected representatives 
dole out patronage while mortgaging our 
future, because the source of the money 
is too far removed from where it is spent. 

But how will the village-level 
bodies pay for the long list of public 
interest activities? The PNHE bill assures 
them profits from the use of natural 
resources within their boundaries This 
may make the few villages sitting on top 
of petroleum wells or granite deposits 
extremely affluent. But most villages must 
depend upori traditional methods of rev- 
enue generation. taxing either economic 
assets or activities within its boundaries. 
Taxes on fixed assets (typically land) will 
surely be inadequate to meet the financial 
requirements of most rural communities. 
: But economic activity can only be 
taxed at a scale beyond which capital and 
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production cease to be mobile, that is the 
nation. In the short run then, the centre 
must be forced to return most of the tax 
revenues to the local bodies in proportion 
to their tax contribution (somehow deter- 
mined), with remaining funds to be used 
strictly for provision of nation-scale pub- 
lic goods, such as defence, and very little 
scope for cross-subsidization. In the long 
run, however, one will have to face uptothe 
problem of capital mobility, which bririgs 
'us to the broader political economy of 
environmental (and societal) governance. 

G&R's entire proposal 1s premised 
on the idea that today's environmental 
mismanagement is a result of structures 
of governance that are unable to grasp 
micro-level ecological complexities nor 
mobilize people's participation in manag- 
ing what are mostly local common-pool 
problems. This analysis of the roots of the 
environmental crisis is far from complete. 
Any reform of the structures of gover- 
nance, however essential, may fail to 
achieve its goal and possibly be counter- 
productiveif itis not situated in acompre- 
hensive critique of the current environ- 
mental crisis. 


Q. a simple spatial dimension, 


comprehensiveness means the inclusion 
of urban areas, not the perpetuation of 
the urban-rural dichotomy so 'thought- 
lessly constitutionalized' by the 74th 
Constitutional Amendment (Mukherji, 
1993). If villagers need to be the primary 
managers of their grazing lands, then 
urban dwellers need to be primary man- 
agers of their local greenery, garbage, 
sewage, and air pollution. Moreover, the 
rural-urban distinction is not only some- 
what arbitrary, but also in a flux, as rural 
areas get rapidly urbanized. A compre- 
hensive approach to the rural-urban con- 
tinuum is therefore essential, and it must 
be based upon the same principles of 
graduated property rights, community 
participatory management, and political 
and financial accountability. 

Conceptually, comprehensiveness 
means understanding the economic, cul- 
tural and technological forces militating 
against decentralized governance in par- 
ticular, and against the creation of a envi- 


` 


ronmentally sustainable, equitable and 
healthy society in general. The environ- 
mental crisis is a product of a complex 
and interrelated set of factors. Techno- 
logical change has given human beings 
the ability to dramatically and often 
unknowingly modify ecosystem pro- 
cesses. It has also increased the available 
array of consumption possibilities. This 
change is partly fuelled by capitalist sys- 
tems of production that thrive on and 
hence promote unbridled consumption. 
Unequal distribution of power within 
and across villages,-regions, and nations 
enables the powerful to externalize the 
environmental,consequences of this ` 
unbridled consumption onto the power- 
less. Traditional cultural sanctions against 
profligate consumption are breaking 
down and cultural mechanisms of redis- 
tribution disappearing as the new culture 
of unlimited technological possibility 
creates the morally bankrupt ideal of a 
‘free’ individualist consumer. 


i l. this context, society has turned 


increasingly to the state, the entity prima- 
rily responsible for the production of 
public goods, such as a clean environ- 
ment. The power-of the state to enforce . 
environmental regulation depends on 
its ability to use standard economic and 
police powers atits disposal againstforces 
resisting regulation. A pre-condition 
here is that these forces must not be able 
to escape such regulation. As labour, 
goods, and above all capital become more 
mobile, the ability of lower levels of the 


- state to tax or regulate them declines: 
' octroi becomes'a nuisance, people cross 


state boundaries to avoid sales tax, and 
companies relocate to areas with weaker 
environmental controls. ! 

The conventional response has 
been to arrogate control at correspond- 
ingly larger spatial scales, leading to 
greatercentralization of power. Even GER 
look to national-level bodies to protect 
villages from ‘urban waste, ...commer- 
cially exploitative. forces (and) uhfair 
trade practices’. The increasingly ‘inter- 
national’ nature of new environmental 
problems (such as ozone-depletion) 
seems to further reinforce the importance 


of the nation-state in environmental prob- 
lem-solving Thus, centralization is only 
partly a cause of environmental misman- 
agement, itis also in parta (possibly knee- 
jerk) response to the increasing global 
nature of exploitative forces And yet, 


paradoxically, global government is not, 


only a distant dream, but will only mag- 
nify manifold the already severe problems 
of centralized governance being experi- 
enced within nation states. 


T.. resolution of this paradox lies in 
reestablishing greater social control and 
accountability over capital. This means 
forcing capital to stay not just within 
national boundaries, as Herman Daly has 
been campaigning tor (Daly and Cobb, 
1989), butin fact within local boundaries. 
This will mean not only reversing the 
currenttrend of globalization and liberal- 
ization, but making radical changes in the 
rules of the game. such as insisting on a 
local (community) share in any capital- 
based activity, replacing individual land 
ownership with community ownership 
and individual usufruct rights, and per- 
haps even prohibiting pure money- 
lending and forcing people to be directly 
responsible for their investment deci- 
sions, as in Islamic law. These changes 
may have to be accompanied by attempts 
toreduce the fossil-fuel based mobility of 
people and goods through carbon taxes, 
and to replace into-pollution and info- 
hype through severe restrictions on com- 
mercial advertisement through public 
media Village republics will work only 
if villages continue to be real, interactive 
‘communities’, not rf the villagers dre all 
plugged into and surting in some global 
cyberspace! 

Gadgil and Rao have made an 
important contribution by bringing envi- 
ronment into a hitherto purely political 
discourse on decentralization, while 
simultaneously making the environmen- 
tal discourseconfront the complexities of 
governance. Their basic thrust towards 
greater local control of resources and 
livelihoods 1s unexceptionable, and 
their attempt to articulate an alternative 
multi-level system of governance is wel- 
come But the level of detail and scope 


they have striven for is perhaps too 
much, and it distracts from the basic issues 
underlying environmentally oriented 
governance. I have tried to outline a.con- 
ceptual framework that could help iden- 
tify these issues and provide a basis for 


moving towards a more coherent; com- - - 


-prehensive, and sustainable regime for 
environmental management 


N eedless to say, such institutional 
changes must be embedded in a larger 
movement for social, cultural and ethical 
changes This movement will have to 
address local inequalities as much as glo- 
bal ones, demand personal changes as 
muchas structural ones, and seek spiritual 
values as much as economic viability Its 
institutions will correspondingly have to 
embrace consensus-building as much as 
electoral politics, non-economic incen- 
tives as much as economic ones, and 
livelihoods more than profits 
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Of people, power and nature 


MAHESH RANGARAJAN 
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THE proposal for decentralised natural 
resource control deserves serious and 
critical consideration. Empowering local 
institutions to control natural resources at 
alocallevel will breakthedeadlock in the 
state-versus-market debate. Proponents 
of more governmental powers ignore the 
extentto which the bureaucracy develops 
strong links with dominant groups. The 
poor, who rely partially or wholly on gath- 


ering forest products or gleaning open ' 


access lands, lack access to the instru- 
ments of power. Conversely, those who 
have entitlements to land or access to 
credit are able to corner gains through 
their strength in the market place. —— 

The idea that a local body should 
control resource use is significant 1n 
three distinct ways. It draws on existing 
experiments but gives them a statutory 
basis. Secondly, it grapples with the 
problem of empowering the under- 
pnvileged groups who could havea direct 
stake in resource renewal and repair 
(Gadgil and Rao, 1995). Finally, one of 
the two functions of supply and safety, 
the former for basic livelihood and the 
latter for long-term conservation, are 
sought to be the prime objectives depend- 
ing on the site in question. 

The breadth of the proposals on 
nature, health and education make it 
necessary to limit this contribution to the 
issue of biological diversity. The premise 


`~ of the dominant model of protection is 


to secure as many areas as possible for 
total environmental protection. Atpresent 
one per cent of the land mass is in core 
areas of tiger reserves or national parks 
and a total of four per cent in Protected 
Areas. The very notion of pristine wilder- 
ness 1s under attack by various scientists 
even in other parts of the world (Gomez 
Pompa and Kaus, 1992): Some degree of 


human use seems to have taken place in 
virtually all areas of the sub-continent. 
The ecological impact of rural producers 
is seen by some researchers as being 
reconcilable with conservation. 

The very idea ofa natural space, 
free of all people, became a weapon in 
the hands of a wildlife lobby and forest- 
ers to lock out local resource users and 
resident peoples. Instead of creatively 
learning from local systems of land- 
use, some of which may even enhance 
biological diversity in certain situations, 
the emphasis has been on exclusion. It 
comes as no surprise that there is a deep 
animosity between those living in or 
around the parks and the Forest Depart- | 
ment. The monopoly over information by 
officials and the fragmented nature of 
management responses to pressing prob- 
lems stifles efforts for transparency. The 
Wildlife Wing of the Indian Forest Ser- 
vice is low down in the pecking order 
even within the department, making it 
difficult to halt commercial interests. 

A centralised bureaucracy often . 
measures success in quantitative terms, as 
in head-counts of tigers. The numbers 
continued to 'rise' until independent 
observers exposed the surge in tiger- 
poaching due to external demand. The 
defence mechanisms against market-led 
corrosive forces are too porous and even 


increasing budgets or the number of per- 


sonnel is unlikely to make a difference. 
The growth of the state system masks its 
increasing ineffectiveness. Few, if any; 
wildlife managers are even willing to 
consider Joint Management of Protected 
Areas. At most, there are material incen- , 
tives to reduce the degree of access to 
wildlife reserves. The infusion of funds 
could worsen the situation, making one 
department more powerful than others 


inthe name of 'eco-development, without 
touching on the underlying issues of con- 
tro] (Rangarajan, forthcoming, 1996). 


S everal parks and sanctuaries are in 
various stages of de-notification mainly 
to assist industrial interests. As a propo- 
nent of joint management recently put it, 
‘I do not believe the Forest Department 
can exercise control even if it wanted to. 
It is not a question of whether we should 
try such alternatives or not; ‘we have no 
choice’ (Kothari, 1995) Pragmatic argu- 
ments have made headway but only to a 
limited extent. Ask fora mile and you get 
an inch. The much larger area owned by 
the Forest Department 1s still essentially 
managed to meet industrial demand. Joint 
Management programmes have notbeen 
extended to the 40 million hectares of 
Reserved Forests, where government 
continues to exercise complete propri- 
etary rights: Wildlife issues are not even 
at this stage, with the belief in the need for 
the éxclusion of all human activity trom 
Protected Areas preventing clearusufruct 
rights for gíeaning non-wood products. 
But it will be impossible to save islands 
of greenery againstthe wider backdrop of 
open cast mining and polluting paper 
mills, which continues unchecked. 
This is the real strength of the 
Gadgil and Rao proposal. They call for 
two kinds of sites: for safety and for sup- 
ply, the first with a focus on protection 
and the latter on provision of livelihood. 
Clashes between people and wildlife, 
such as crop-raiding animals, would also 
be alleviated by giving the local commit- 
tees a say in determining the extent of 
damage and taking both preventive and 
compensatory measures. The basic 
premise is sound: people living in a par- 
ticular area have the most to lose from 
degradation and could become partners 
in conservation. The present obsession 
with penalties would give way toa struc- 


ture of positive incentives Financial and 


technical support to the local-level body 
by wider society would enable the 


formerto play a moreeffectiverole. There- 


are, however, serious problems with the 
proposals in their present form. It must 
be stated, with all the emphasis at my 


* 


command, that what follows is nota call 
to reject tiie ideas envisioned in it. But 
there are serious problems at both a con- 
ceptual and practical level. 

One idea is that cultural traditions 
like those associated with sacred groves, 
would be integrated into the conservation 
system. The problem is asimple one. Can 
practices rooted in a specific cultural 
milieu be integrated into a wider system 
which may havea very different purpose? 
A certain tree or animal, or a certain tract 
of land, may be protected for spiritual or 
religious reasons. There is little doubt that 
the protection of rare plants in temple 
groves or graveyards due to custom dates 
back in time well beyond the creation of 
national parks or forest reserves by the 
colonial government. The first national 
park in India was created in U.P. in 1935, 
the first shooting blocks were set aside in 
the 1880s. In contrast, some sacred groves 
in Uttara Kanada district date back atleast 
500 years if the kind of vegetation is any 
clue (Subhash Chandran, 1993) 


T... is little doubt that despite 
pressures, such practices have played a 
critical role in maintaining certain kinds 
of biological diversity. Such practices 
cannot be transplanted or implanted into 
new areas or regions. Further, many of the 
older sites are already under enormous 
strain as values and interests change. 
The pioneering work on sacred groves by 
D.D. Kosambi cited the case of sacred 
sites around the groves of goddesses in the 
hills near Pune. Contractors were able to 
chop down the trees to make charcoal 
after placating the wrath of the deity by 
sacrificing a few goats (Kosambi, 1962). 
But positive incentives of the monetary 
sort would entail putting a cash value on 
entities. a forest, a grove or sacred fish in 
a pond, that are not valued in such terms 
by those who have protected them. 

The wider problem is that the logic 
of economic change can easily under- 


` cut efforts for more open and equitable 


systems of governance. The broader 
pressures on montane, semi-arid and 
forest regions are all too real to allow 
any starry-eyed idealism about the bonds 
of people with nature. Supply sites may 


be of real value in this regard. The latter 
could include areas where livelihood 
trees such as tendu, mahua or kendu, 
neglected by foresters but vital for liveli- 
hood could be propagated. In place of 
simply focusing on timber regeneration, 
the emphasis would be on the trees that 
are significant due to the products of 
the crown. Mixed forest or scrub with 
gathering economies would generate 
Jobs. If gatherers can eliminate middle- 
men including governmentcorporations, 
they would not be so poor (Chambers, 
Saxena and Shah, 1989: 155-59). This 
would also tie in livelihood with the pro- 
tection of biological wealth. After all, an 
array of small mammals, birds and reptiles 
live in such areas outside protected zones. 


S econdly, it is believed that local 
control could increase the stakes for the 
poor. For a variety of reasons it is still 
not easy for communities to serve as a 
line of defence against market forces. 
Different groups within rural society 
may have mutually contradictory views 
of what is best for the land. Women 
often lack clear land rights both in terms 
of the prevalent laws and local custom. 
Entitlements for women and other disadv 
antaged groups will have to be built into 
the structure. Providing for it in form is a 
necessary first step (Agarwal, 1995). 
There are fissures between resident 
groups and itinerant herders of sheep, 
cattle or goats. Reconciling such diver- 
gent views will require accommodation 
and negotiation. Both may be victims of 
loss of entitlements but still be antago- 
nistic to each other. Such a process has 
already been launched in some areas like 
the Rajaji park, where voluntary groups 
have initiated a process of consultation 
(Singh and Kothari, 1995). 

' But the net must be widened 
to many more areas if it is to have any 
chance of success. What happens if the 
scope for give and take shrinks leading to 
deadlock? The intensity of the conflicts 
between competing demands is often 
high. The assertion of rights may open up 
sensitive issues of length of residence 
or the proximity of a habitation to a 
resource catchment. Consensus is essen- 
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tial but this ducks the question of work- 
ing out what the minimal lines of agree- 
ment must be. Governments will have to 
intervene in tilting the scales but this 
leads back to the problem of ensuring 
accountability of the bureaucracy There 
is thus no easy panacea to such ques- 
tions. They must be explored further 
The design of lower level units will 
probably be crucial to its success. For 
instance, in tribal areas the smaller Gram 
Sabhas have advantages over multi- 
village panchayats. Similarly, single vil- 
lage organisations are better equipped 
than revenue village bodies for tasks like 
afforestation (Chambers et al, 1989) 


OQ... the creation of a new canal 


system or dam may destabilise whole 
regions, even while opening up opportu- 
nities for growth elsewhere The logical 
step would be to go beyond the issues of 
designing an alternative system of politi- 
cal power and investigate the concrete 
possibilities for a different regime of 
production A study on Shahdol district 
showed how existing conflicts could 
give way to a different scenario with 
much less strain on forests, water, soil and 
wildlife if there was a willingness to 
opt for a different development regime. 
The Shahdol experience is important 
because itbrings into the picture a crucial 
issuethatisimplicitin Gadgil'sargument 
but needs elaboration, namely, the widely 
divergentconsequences of different kinds 
ot resource use. This ts true not only ina 
narrow ecological sense but in a wider 
social context. For instance, much ofthe 
deforestation associated with mining 1s 
avoidable as only a small fraction of it 1s 
from land actually used for mining (Roy, 
et al, 1982). Again, a more transparent 
procedure would allow for such options 
to bediscussed atthe planningstage rather 
than late in the day 

Where does that leave us? It is easy 
to warn against attendant dangers and 
end up reposing trust in the bureaucracy 
Butthis would be short-sighted: The main 
task of the civil and torest officials in 
colonial times was to police the people 
and collect revenues In contrast to 
relations of power on cultivated land, 
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there is tension between forest-users and 
officials on the uncultivated lands The 
latter end up by assisting better-placed 
groups with little stake in the renewal of 
resources. Privatisation and government 
control become the only available 
choices. Influential wildlife conservation- 
ists have traditionally relied on officials 
to deliver the goods Even those sympa- 
thetic to a more transparent system resist 
more radical measures. As an experienced 
forester recently commented, ‘If people 
are made partners in management, they 
will certainly bring forward human inter- 
est before ecology’ (Deb Roy, 1995). 
The current system has failed to 
meet its own objective of conserving 
diversity. Radical critics often suspect 
decentralisation as a device of the rural 
rich. When such concerns become an 
argument against any reform, they effec- 
tively strengthen the present order. There 
are four reasons not to be swayed by them. 
The under-privileged, whether women, 
lower caste or tribal groups or residents of 
marginal regions, have gained little from 
the existing model of growth. Merely 
changing the pattern of surplus distribu- 
tion will not help unless itis concomitant 
with a less destructive pattern of produc- 
tion. Gadgil’s proposal will further the 
process of creative responses based on the 
experience of actual producers 


e ouod ofconsciousness 
is today at a level where reforms once 
carried out will not be possible to roll 
back. The learning process of direct 
democracy certainly has many little vic- 
tories to its credit but it is time to link 
together these efforts at a wider level. 
Third, the ‘ecological’ interest, if at all 
such a thing exists in the abstract, would 
be better guarded by those whose liveli- 
hood is directly reliant on the land, water 
and their products If changes in the style 
of production become essential to safe- 
guard the resource base, it will be far better 
to initiate and monitor measures via 
local bodies than rely wholly on state 
and union governments. There will be 
situations where villages are divided or 
dominant groups able to ‘hiyack’ the pro- 
cess, but this is a risk that has to be tack- 


led through a mix of public action and 
popular awareness. Beyond this point it 
can only be resolved through interaction 
and negotiation. 


pu for many resource gatherers 
like tendu leaf pickers or fisherfolk, the 
major antagonist is not simply the local 
dominant group, whether à landed elite, 
atraderora waterlord. The widerlogicof 
the system reinforces the latter. This 
logjam cannot be broken by any wing of 
the bureaucracy acting on itsown. Ideally, 
such a measure would be part of a ques- 
tioning ofthe widereconomiclogic ofthe 
system and also be backed up with a drive 
for healthy systems of governance. But it 
is worth a new beginning. 
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People and the sea 


JOHN KURIEN 


WE LIVE in adecade when the glories ot 
the free market, modern technology and 
export-orientation are being held out as 
the sine qua non for the prosperity of the 
Indianeconomy and the people. Ifindeed 
this triumvirate did function to yield 
these stated results, the marine fishing 
communities of India would be the most 
_ prosperous This is due to the simple 
reason that these three tenets have been in 
uninhibited operation for well over three 
decades in this small sector of the Indian 
economy 
The facts of the case are however 
rather different. The proverbial poverty 
and indebtedness of marine fishing com- 
munities is so well known. It is also a fact 
that in most of the maritime states of the 
country, marine fishing communities are 
*outliers' of mainstream development 
process, marked by low incomes, poor 
health and illiteracy. The marine biomass 
on which they depend for a livelihood is 
also in various states of depletion 
. Kerala provides the most striking 
example for it has the twin distinction of 
.having an advanced fishery industry and 
also the highest quality of life measured 
by the human development indicators. 
Yet, we are confronted with the paradox 
thatthe human development indicators of 
the fishing communities in Kerala look 


more like those of the BIMARU states! 
Andinterestingly, itis in Kerala's fishery 
sector that the triumvirate of free 
market, modern technology and export- 


orientation have most visibly been in 


operation. There 1s no doubt that this 
approach has created phenomenal wealth 
and well-being for a few. But it has been 
a development process which ruined the 
ecological integrity of the biomass ofthe 
sea; resulted in the marginalisation of the 
fishworkers — men, women and children 
who earn a livelihood by harvesting, pro- 
cessing and marketing fish; and deprived 
the avid Kerala fish consumers of it. 
Why has fisheries development 
been divorced from fishworkers develop- 
ment? Why has it led to the ruin of fish- 
ery resources? In brief, it is because the 
vital and central role of the numerous, 
diverse, widely dispersed fishing people, 
settled along the 6000 km coastline of 
the country — the marine biomass based 
community — has been relegated to the 
periphery. ' 
Letusexamine how this happened. 
Ithas been toa great extent theecoldgical 
diversity of the marine biomass in the 
form of thousands of species of fish, each 
available during a specific season along 
a particular coastal tract, which had in turn 
shaped the diverse technological, demo- 
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graphic and social conditions of fishing 
communities Tt was this material basis 
which prevented the formation of a 
single maritime fishing tradition in the 
country despite centuries of existence 
of vibrant fishing communities Each 
community was largely restrictéd to a 
specific location except during the occa- 
sional migration in pursuit of a species 
of fish. Consequently, detailed location 
specific knowledge of both the nuances 
ol the marine eco-system and the living 
resources within it evolved as a conse- 
quence of their process of interaction of 
labouring with nature Their tools of pro- 
duction — the crafts, the vanety of nets, 
traps and other entangling devices— were 
perfected over time in the course of this 
process of labour Each one was suited 


~ foraspecificuse They weresmallinsize, 


delicatein use and designed to beoperated 
during specific seasons resulting in small 
harvests of fish What these tools lacked 
in output efficiency was compensated 
for by their ecological sophistication 


[ he springboard for any new initiative 


and intervention in the fish economy 
of our country should have been based 
on the diversity of the specific ‘initial 


conditions’ of the numerous fishing 


communities in the country This was 
not appreciated by our planners as a 
proper basis on which to begin modern 
development of fisheries. They consid- 
ered fishing communities to be ignorant, 
unscientific, conservative, pessimistic 
and slow to learn. This 1s one of those 
myths that has attained great currency as 
aresult of value judgments made by per- 
sons atthe helm of affairs The process of 
granting this myth théstatus of an official 
dogma can be traced to the early years 
of our independence Jawaharlal Nehru 
constituted the National Planning Com- 
mittee which set up many groups of 
experts to review the various sectors of 
the Indian economy to suggest the means 
by which progress and development 
could be initiated in them so that we could 
march towards a strong and independent 
India. The expert group on fisheries com- 
prised of some top fishery scientists and 
administrators of the country had the 
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following comment to offer about the 

state of fisheries, which was wholly 

artisanal in nature 
though the fishery resources have 
been exploited from time immemorial, 
they lack scientific utilization and 
development. Certainly, in the case of 
the coastal, and still more, as regards 
deep-sea fishing, the occupation is 
largely ofa primitive character, carried 
on by ignorant, unorganised and ill- 
equipped fishermen. Their techniques 


arerudimentary, the tackle elementary, | 


their capital equipment slight and 
inetficient. j 


H avıng created this official myth, the 


task-béfore-thé group of experts was to 
propound:a new, ‘modern tramework 
around which fisheries could be devel- 
oped in India The majority were of the 
view that a three-pronged modernisation 
strategy was needed: firstly, the institu- 
tionalization of the knowledge of the 
fishery resources by the induction of a 


‘single scientific tradition, secondly, 


introduction of efficient, standardised 
modern technology utilized in the devel- 
oped, temperate water ecosystems of 
the maritime countries in Europe and 
Scandinavia, and thirdly, the creation of 
a fishery bureaucracy. i 

Such an approach cut at the 
very roots of the autonomy as well as the 
socio-cultural and technical diversity of 
these communities. The institutionalized 
knowledge was highly reductionist in 
nature It viewed the sea as a vast aquatic 
milieu made up of a configuration of 
different physical parameters and a vari- 
ety of flora and fauna each of which 
needed to be studied separately and in 
great detail. As aconsequence, an appre- 
ciation of interrelations 1n the system as 
a whole, as well as the nuances of specific 
locales within it was lost. 

The standardised technology, 
particularly in harvesting, was ecologi- 
cally inappropriate to the diversity of the 
tropical marine ecosystem Itcontributed 
to an immediate increase 1n the through- 
put of specitic forms of biomass from the 
sea but this could notbe sustained for long 
The bureaucracy, with some marked 


exceptions, had little direct contact with 
the working community, being content 
to deal with the middlemen and brokers 
who claimed to speak on behalf of the 
fishworkers. This was the last straw in 
ensuring a divorce of fisheries develop- 
ment from fishworkers development. 
To move into a future which will 
ensure greater justice, participation and 
self-reliance for these communities, we 
need to first delve back into the past Not 
to glorify it but to search for the material 
basis which provided these communities 
with that essential 'connectedness' to 
the marine biomass. This provides the 
base for sustainable development of 
both the biomass and the community 
which depends on it. We also need to 


' examine the opportunities of the present 


1n order to examine how best they can be 
utilized to achieve greater empowerment 
of these communities if they areto embark 
on a new voyage which promises a sus- 
tainable resource base, a decent liveli- 
hood, good health and education. 


O.. of the most basic requirements . 
for moving towards the creation of a 
new marine biomass community 1s to 
recognise the role of fishworkers, espe- 
cially those involved in harvesting, as the 
beacons of thesea. Their ‘connectedness’ 
to the natural resource provides the basis 
for comprehending its intricacies. They 
are usually the first to be able to observe 
the totality of the changes that occur in 
their immediate fluid environment, assess 
its implications and alert us of impending 
dangers to the sanctity of the system 

Fishing communities see them- 
selves as children of the sea. Central to 
their collective perception of 'connected- 
ness’ is the tenet that their future is 1nex- 
tricably linked to the state of the marine 
ecowebs Respecting ‘mother sea’ 1s 
therefore an innate natural duty and not 
an esoteric compulsion. Growing out of 
this relationship is an encyclopaedic, 
holistic, vernacular knowledge of specific 
locational marine ecowebs acquired by 
learning-through-labour 

The future for harvesting the living 
resources of the sea for the benefit of the 
population of this country will depend 


importantly on this knowledge Such 
micro-know ledge of ‘teal fish’ needs to 
be meshed with the global-imagery of 
‘paper fish’ in the form of computer 
printouts {10m remote sensing to provide 
a new basis for nurturing nature. It gives 
rise to the possibility of a micro-global 
linkage for marine biomass development 
and management One one hand. this is 
nuanced by an intricate and practical 
knowledge of the local and specitic 
ecowebs, yet it 1s also situated in the con- 
text of an understanding of the larger 
'seacosystem' as a whole These new 
potentials for managing the marine biom- 
ass. which arises from the co-evolutionary 
development potential of two knowledge 
systems, 1s indeed immense. 


cR development 
processes have disrupted the sense of 
community prevalent in most fishing 
villages Traditional community institu- 
tions, where they have existed, were 
ignored by the fishery bureaucracy in its 
eagerness to introduce new institutions 
like cooperatives and welfare societies. 
These modern institutions weite usurped 
by fish traders and merchants whoalways 
spoke on behalf of the fishing communi- 
ties but were normally from outside their 
social and cultural milicu 

The economic inequalities created 
as a result of the tunctioning of these 
institutions — primarily by the introduc- 
tion of modern technology and provision 
01 institutional credit — ruptured the 
social-cultural fabric in most fishing 
communities which was held together 
by customary law and oral traditions 
To revive a new sense of community 
such that those.with a ‘connectedness’ to 
the marine bromass aie at its centre wil] 
tequire an aquarian reform package 
This must ensure that only those who 
actually fish become the owners of fish- 
ing assets Such a community of owner- 
workers and workers must form the core 
of the new marine biomass community. 

The assurance of such community 


rights over the marine biomass become - 


the prime incentive forusing technologies 
tor harvesting which are environmentally 
benign and appropriate to the seaco- 


system. The hallmark of these has been 
described above The challenge of the 
moment is to revive some of these tech- 
nologies, makinguseofthe benefitofnew 
materials for fabrication while retaining 
the diversity of design and decentralised 
spatial organisation of production 


T... new, dispersed coastal commu- 
nities with community rights over the 
marine biomass should emerge as its most 
concerned stewards, particularly in the 
most productive near-shore coastal areas. 
But since the resources of the marine 
Exclusive Economic Zone asa whole are 
part of national territory it is the state that 
is bestowed with the role of overall cus- 
todianship Ideally therefore it 1s the bal- 
anced co-management of coastal marine 


.biomass by state and community which 


will ensure participatory and sustainable 
use of these resources for maximum ben- 
etit to society as a whole at the least cost. 
In this context, the new Panchayat 
Raj bodies at the gram, taluk and zilla 
levels provide the appropriate jurisdic- 
tions for creating a network of coastal 
Marine Biomass Rejuvenation and 
Management Councils at the various 
levels The appropriate adjustments may 
have to be made to ensure that these 
administrative boundaries overlap with 
certain natural coastal marine ecosystem 
boundaries, long acknowledged and 
recognised by fishing communities 
The sustainability of the marine 
biomass community will depend not 
only on the social and economic institu- 
tions created within the community and 
the nature of the technology ofharvesting 
It is importantly linked to the nature of 
the market which the fisheries sector 
will serve Past experience clearly indi- 
cate that undue emphasis on the seem- 
ingly lucrative export trade 1n a volatile 
international market produces quick 
shoit-term gains Butin the long-term, pri- 
marily because it leads to adoption of 
‘throughput-efficient’ but 'ecologically- 
destructive’ harvesting technologies, 
results in jeopardizing the livelihood 
and welfare of the community and the 
integrity of the marine biomass The 
home-spun needs of the domestic market 


offer a far greater scope for gradual 
expansion of a more stable demand. 
The shorter trade linkages, and the need 
to keep prices within reach of the vast 
mass of local: consumers, creates an 
inbuilt bias to ensure that harvesting tech- 
nology and the forward linkages in pro- 
cessing and marketing are largely kept 
employment-intensive and cost-effective 

Fishing communities are well 
known for their traditional systems of 
income sharing and collective social 
security. The aged, the maimed, the men- 
tally and physically handicapped, widows 
and orphans are assured ‘first charge’ 


claims to the bounty of the sea which is ^ 


brought in by those healthy and active in 
the community. The disadvantaged in 
the community are integrated into its 
social fabric by these collective mecha- 
nisms of caring and sharing 


We.. it 1s true that these systems 


have a:so been casualties of the process 
of modern development, the important 
remnants of their ethos and essence need 
to be grafted to the new, innovative social 
security nets that are being evolved by the 
state in many instances. The finances for 
providingthe foundation for such security 
nets can be raised by imposing a cess on 
allthose stakeholders in the business who 
depend on the marine biomass for their 
livelihoods and profits — the fishworkers 
and importantly the fish traders, fish pro- 
cessing and export firms. The viability 
and constitutional validity of such a cess 
has been proven in Kerala. It is only the 
political will to implement it in totality 
which is lacking. 

The correlation between wealth 
and welfare have been very tenuous in 
coastal fishing communities. The levels 
of infant mortality, morbidity and school 
dropouts are high while those of female 
literacy, life expectancy and overall 
educational attainments are low. It is a 
combination of occupational, economic, 
social,religious and cultural factors which 
account for this disadvantaged situation 
in which they find themselves even five 
decades after independence. The Mandal 
Commission has recommended thatcon- 
sidering the tribal origins of most fishing 
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communities, it would be appropriate to 
include them in the schedule of tribes and 
thus provide them with the atfirmative 
action which will contribute to correcting 
this anomaly between the bounty ol 
wealth that hes before them atsea and their 
sordid lives on the fringes of the land 

An assessment of the results of 
the enhancement of output and trade in 
fisheries clearly indicates that a growth- 
mediated strategy per se does not auto- 
matically led to human development 
within the sector The experience in 
Kerala. where disparities in the levels of 
human development between the fishing 
community and the rest of the state's 
population are considerable, points to the 
fact that even a support-led strategy tor 
social development by the state need not 
produce the desired results Only sus- 
tained collaborative and adversarial pub- 
lic action on the part of the community 
can ensure that it is able to achieve the 
desired levels of social and economic 
development. This public action needs 
to be undertaken contemporaneously both 
at the ‘micro’ (family/village/commu- 
nity) and the ‘global’ (sector/state) levels 
Only such collective action can lead to 
distinct and sustainable improvements in 
health, education and overall weltare. 

Creating a new marine biomass 
community therelorecalls torachange in 
the social Structure, the technology, the 
institutions and the participatory regime 
within the community In India today 
we see that the social movements among 
fishing communities are on the rise 
Sometimes these movements are inter- 
preted to be mete ‘protests’ However. on 
closer scrutiny. they reveal themselves 
as incorporating the quest for a symbio- 
sis between people and environment, 
having athruston maintaining biological. 
economic and socio-cultural diversity, 
and a focus on ensuring that the fruits of 
labour are primarily directed to meeting 
the basic needs of people Sustaining such 
acommunity requires that we go beyond 
the narrow ideological prescriptions of a 
representative democracy to the broader 
canvass of consensus of a participatory 
democracy where people's resources. 
knowledge. concerns, ethics and spiritu- 
ality have a place 
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Health and 
panchayati raj 


N H ANTIA 


THERE is no field of human endeavour 
that has been so misunderstood as health. 
While health which connotes well-being 
and the absence of illness has a low pro- 
file, it is illness representing the failure 
of health which virtually monopolizes 
attention because of the fear of pain, dis- 
ability and death. Even Sushruta had 
warned that this provides the medical 
practitioner poweroverthe patient which 
could be misused. 

- Till recently, patients had implicit 
faith in their physician whom they loved 
andrespected, notonly forhis knowledge 
but also in the total belief that practitio- 
ners of this noble profession, guided by 
ethics, always placed the patient's inter- 
est above all other considerations. This 
rich interpersonal relationship between 
the physician, patient and family has, bar 
afew exceptions, prevailed till the recent 


` past, for caring was considered as impor- 


tant as curing Our indigenous systems 
of medicine like ayurveda and yoga 
have been more concerned with the pro- 
motion of the health of both the body 


` 


and mind and with maintaining a harmo- 
nious telationship not just with fellow 
beings but with nature itseif. of which man 
is an integral part. Hcalthy practices like 
cleanliness. proper diet, exercise and 
meditation area partof our culture which 
sustains people even in the prevailing 
conditions of poverty in rural India and 
in the unhygienic urban slums 


Tas systems consider disease as an 
aberration resulting from disturbance of 
the equilibrium of health, which must be 
corrected by gentle restoration of this 
balance through proper diet. medicines 
and the establishment of mental peace 
They also teach the graceful acceptance 
of old age with its infirmities resulting 
trom the normal degenerative process as 
well as of death which is inevitable. 

This is in marked contrast to the 
western concept of life as a constant 
struggle against disease, aging and death 
which must be fought and conquered 
with the knowledge and technology 
derived from their science, a science 
which, with its narrow dissective and 
quantitying approach, has provided us 
the understanding of the microbial 
causes of communicable diseases and 
provided highly effective technology 
for their prevention, treatment and con- 
trol. This can rightly be claimed as the 
greatest contribution of western medicine 
and justifiably termed as ‘high’ technol- 
ogy And yet the contribution of this sci- 
ence in the field of non-communicable 
diseases is remarkably poor despite the 
far greater inputs in research and treat- 
ment for the problems of aging like can- 
cer, heart diseases, paralytic strokes and 
arthritis which are the major problems 
ol atfluent societies today 

It must be appreciated that the 
Westovercame the problems of commu- 
nicable diseases due to the eradication 
of poverty even betore the discovery of 
vaccines and drugs. Their contribution 
nevertheless can be most useful in the 
control of these diseases in the ‘need- 
based” countries today While research 
and treatment lor non-communicable 
diseases has produced a pletliora of 
highly expensive ‘glamour’ technologies, 


its actual achievements. when compared 
to the billions of dollars spenton research 
and treatment, are nowhere commensu- 
rate to those for the communicable 
diseases Even tn the West there ts an 
awareness that the answer to these prob- 
lems lies more in a change of lifestyle — 
like reducing mental tension, exercise 
and diet — which is what Ayurveda and 
Yoga have preached; a more humane 
and cost effective method, more in the 
realm of the people's own effort rather 
than tn being converted into a major 
business and industry in an area where 
consumer resistance is at its lowest 


l does not require expert knowledge 

to realize that health cannot be achieved 
under the conditions of abject poverty of 

rural India or of the foetid urban slums 
Health depends not so much on doctors, 

hospitals and drugs as on the adequate 
availability of nutrition, education, water 
supply, sanitation, housing and a healthy 
environment. This is best achieved 
through the availability of remunerative 
employment and not through welfare 
services provided by the government 
or private charity, both of which are 
self-promoting as also self-defeating 
An adequate income can provide the 

means forensuring health and well-being 

of the individual/family and community 
and also enable people to live with dignity 
and enjoy physical as well as mental 
happiness That this is unavailable to 
the vast majority of our people almost 
half a century after Independence, is an 
indictment of our polttical process which 

has promoted a form of development 

1n marked contrast to what was clearly 

defined by the father of our nation. 

This form of development, based 

on the model promoted by our former 
colonial masters, has enriched a select 
tew who control the reins of power 
and a disproportionate amount of the 
-nation’s wealth while depriving the 
rest of the basic necessities af life 
which promote and support their health. 
This has converted their health into an 
illness which in turn has been converted 
into a lucrative business and industry 
whose chief beneficiary is the ‘health’ 


industry of which the medical profession 
IS a part 

It 1s time that our people question 
why communicable diseases like malaria, 
pneumonia, gastroenteritis and tubercu- 
losis, which are diseases of poverty and 
which chiefly afflict children of the 
poor, continue to take an unremitting 
toll The injustice is intensified as cost- 
effective knowledge and technologies 
provided by western research for com- 
bating these diseases 1s denied them, 
while the major expenditure and effort 
goes in to non-communicable diseases 
of the few aged rich 1n urban areas. 
This, despite the gross over-production 
of doctors and drugs both of which are 
evidently ofthe wrong variety. Why does 
the government permit this despite 
the fact that three quarters of doctors 
produced at public cost prefer to 
emigrate or work in the urban-based 
lucrative private sector? The training 
of such physicians costs the public exche- 
quer over Rs. 700,000 per doctor. Even 
those who join the public sector prefer 
to work in urban hospitals rather that 
serve the needs of the rural poor in the 
Primary Health Centres. 


W, 1s it that 96% of the health 


budgetis allocated to this type of western 
medicine and only 4% to our indigenous 
systems of medicine and homeopathy 
which have so much to offer at a far 
lower cost and greater safety, especially 
in those diseases where allopathy has 
little to offer at great cost? 

The over-production of such 
doctors and drugs and now of medical 
equipment under the guise of ‘latest’ tech- 
nology has led to a form of malpractice 


which grossly over-medicates the rich, - 


reduces the middle class to poverty when 
they fall ill, and diverts 8% of the meagre 
income of the poorest into unnecessary 
and dangerous drugs and injections. 
India at 6% of its GDP (equal to Rs 480 
billion) spends more on health than any 
other need-based country three quarters 
of which is in the for-profit private sector. 
And yet China, spending 3.5% of its GDP 
on health (two-thirds in the public sector) 
has an Infant Mortality Rate (IMR) three 
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times lower than India Aggregate statis- 


tics m a highly polarized society like 


outs also conceal the far worse actual 
status of the poor and especially the low- 
est two deciles which nevertheless 
represent almost 200 million peoplc 

The Bhore Committee report with 
its decenti alized Basic Health Care con- 
cept was accepted at Independence 
as the model for the public sector lor 
providing health care to the people with 
special attention to "the tillers ot the soil” 
Though based on the western medical 
system it nevertheless employed vast 
numbers of patamedicals like the 
‘feldshers’ of the USSR and advocated 
the usc of the community as active partici 
pants. Though we have spawned a vast 
network of over 25.000 pHcs based on 
this concept, they have tailed to provide 
cven a modicum of health care to our 
people This is the result of the inability 
of the medical profession to provide 
leadershiptoahealth team comprising of 
over 20 paramedics and 30 Community 
Health Workers forthe 30.000 population 
which the average Pic covers We have 
tailed to rcach the 75-bed target for 20.000 
population and provide only 30 beds at 
the 100,000 level 


T basic unit of health care for 
74% of our population who live in rural 
India, the public sector Primary Health 
Centre Meant to provide preventive, 


. promotivc and basic curative services it 


has, 1n the absence of interest of the 
medical profession. been hijacked by 
the bureaucracy. The pic is now used 
for implementing a number of vertical 
National Disease Control Programmes 
and above all ol Family Planning afutile 
techno-managerial exercise at the behest 
of international agencies. The conse- 
quence ts that this “target and "transfer" 
oriented service ts devised in Delhi by a 
bureaucracy which knows little of health 
and even less of the socio-economic and 
cultural reality of our 600.000 villages 
This techno-managerial exercise 
even has failed toachieve the ‘targets’ set 
by its hierarchical masters to whom alone 
this ser vice is accountable. [n the process 
it has alienated itself from the people who 
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are merely considered statistical ‘targets’ 
10 be achieved and to whom they are 
totally unaccountable. No programme 
can ever hope to succeed without their 
cooperation This has also destroyed the 
original conceptot the PHCas an integrated 
servicc for the benefitot the people Com- 
munity participation and the Rs 50 per 
month Community Health Worker have 
only proved to be of symbolic value 

In the absence of any meaningful 
public service. the poor have been driven 
into the arms of the burgeoning private 
sector under duress of pain and suffering 
And this is asector which is grossly over- 
produced and whose lowest echelons 
have now spilled over into the rural areas 


T... who retuse to close their eyes 
to this starkly unpleasant reality know 
that under these conditions malpractice 
is the rule, with the use of unnecessary 
tonics and digestives and the ubiquitous 
injections of cortico-steroids, antibiotics. 
vitamins and analgesics to which even 
the poorest have become accustomed 
in order to provide a highly dangerous 
form of tapid 'cure' even for minor selt- 
curingailments The intravenous glucose 
drip for providing ‘strength’ to those 
weakened by malnutrition 1s the latest 
The medical professton and drug indus- 
try have successfully collaborated in this 
heinous crime while blaming cach other 

The questionis whois going tostop 
this charade practised in the guise of 
medicine and health in both the urban as 
well as rural areas? The answer is unlikely 
tocome from the medical profession or its 
defunct monitoring bodies lke the Medi- 
cal Councils or the pharmaceutical or 
medical instiumentation industry. Neithei 
is it likely to emanate from the health 
bureaucracy orthe politicians who, while 
promotng and lauding the private five star 
hospitals as the equivalent to the best in 
the world. flee abroad for treatment and 
that too at public expense. They are also 
sesponsible tor starting capitation fee 
medical colleges and signing the GATT and 
its TRIPS agreements which will placeeven 
the commonest life-saving drugs, as 101 
malaria and tuberculosis, out of the reach 
of common people. The middle class who 


teel cheated have now resorted to legal 
action against the medical profession but 
nevertheless spend vast sums to admit 
their children to capitation fee medical 
colleges to further propagate the evil 
they decry i 

This grim scenario 1s in keeping 
with the role model of the USA which we 
seek to imitate A country, which after 
spending over a trillion dollars a year on 
‘health’, finds that 15% of its population, 
representing 40 million individuals, have 
no access to any meaningful form of 
medical or health care. And yet at 14% of 
their Gop, it 1s the fastest growing indus- 
try in the country, an industry which 1s 
now dominated by the corporate sector 
which appropriates $250 million annually 
as its ‘service’ charge for operating hos- 


pitals and insurance schemes 


Even the capitalist countries of 
Europe spending 6% of the GDP provide 
asuperiorservicetotheircitizens And yet 
it i5 the state of Kerala which provides 
the most remarkable example of heath 
care at a cost of about $20 per capita 
per annum as compared to $3,300 in the 
USA It has reached a health status not 
far behind the US, that is an IMR of 16 as 
compared to 10 of the USA, besides a 
birth rate which is below the replacement 
level of 2.1 and that too without coercive 
population control measures, thanks to 
social development and especially the 
education of women 


A, this demonstrates that good 
health care is cheap but that there is no 
upper limit to its cost if converted 
into an illness-oriented marketable 
commodity with profit as the prime 
motive; an area 1n which consumer resis- 
tance 1s at its lowest 

The icssr/ICMR report ‘Health 
For All’, an alternative strategy of 1981, 
had clearly defined the difference 
between health and illness and estimated 
that both health and illness cate can be 
achieved at remarkably low cost, well 
within the country’s existing expenditure 
on health, using the same Bhore model 
devoid of distortions. This was reiterated 
in the National Health Policy of 1983. 
Since then an even larger number of 


NGO projects have demonstrated its 
teasibility. provided that the care of 
health as well as of iHness can be returned 
to the people from whom it has been 
systematically appropriated through a 
process of mystification 

Iis evident that the major pillars of 
health such as nutrition. education. water 
supply. sanitation and envtionment can 
only be achieved by the people them- 
selves through their own political and 
social action by changing the present 
modelo( ‘development’ which iscontrai y 
tothen and the country’s interests Notby 
converting the resultant illness into 
techno-managerial programmes like the 
supplying of vitamin and mitro-nutrients 
or the chlorination ol wells, where the 
people remain passive recipients of 
government largesse which in any case 
seldom reaches them 


Í. such a state of affairs, illness caie 
must beconsidered only one of the pillars 
of health and not as the central monolith 
into which it has been converted by the 
health, or should we say the iliness- 
business and industry. Even heic there is 
a wealth of experience which reveals 
that there is ample and readily available 
knowledge and technology forthe major- 
ity of the problems that affect our people 
today Also. that even these illness prob- 
lems lend themselves best to the people's 
own effort and not to an extraneous 
service which ts not accountable to them 
and outside their contiol This 1s because 
the knowledge and technology for the 
„prevention, control and cure of almost all 
the majorcommunicable diseases, which 
are the major-killeis and matmers of our 
people today. can be readily acquired 
by the people il this information ts 
provided to them in asimple. comprehen- 
sible manne! 

Knowledge and technology is 
remarkably simple, safc. cheap and 
eiiective, but its utilization nevertheless 
requires a high level of social and cultural 
affinity with the local community, con- 
stantavarlability and accountability to the 
people for whom itis meant Even illness 
care at this level 1s more a social function 
rather than mere medical technology 


While this is inherent in the community 
and its own specifically trained health 
workeis. itis virtually impossible to attain 
by anexternal service, however extensive 


its training and skills 


This applies both to the public as 
well as the private sectors and is the real 
cause for the failure to control these dis- 
eases which needlessly continue to plague 
our people These are then sought to be 
controlled by complicated and expensive 
techno-managerial bureaucratic solu- 
tions [t is because health and illness 
care have been ‘mystified’ by those who 
have a vested interest in preserving the 
present order ol which they, and not the 
people. are the chief beneficiaries 

Due to the vast social, cultural, 
educational and economic distance, a 
virtually unbndgeable gap exists between 
those in India who decide priorities, 
policies, programmes and allocation of 
resources and those living in Bharat who 
are the passive uncomplaining ‘recipi- 
ents’ of such largesse. The former, who 
for administrative convenience and per- 
sonal comfort devise uniform policies 
and programmes for the entire country, 
are unaware of the variation in the local 
requirements not only from 1egion to 
iegion but within each region, taluka and 
often even between adjacent villages 
Also, it is not possible for them to devise 
any meaningful programme in which 


the people can play a role 


Xs is notonly because of their vested 
interest in the present order but also due 
to their inability to differentiate between 
education and intelligence of people 
who have been deliberately kept illiterate 
Notknowing their poor, they fail to appre- 
ciate the remarkable ability of these 
people for solving their own problems 
which they experience They also know 
how to tackle them with an innate intel- 
ligence which allows them to survive 
under the extreme conditions in which 
they are forced to live. 

Health as well as illness care is. 
primarily a function of the people them- 
selves except tor a few problems where 
they need the support of professionals 
with higher traimng skills and facilities. 


The 73rd Constitutional Amendment 
tor Panchayati Raj now offers people 


an opportunity to play a crucial role in ` 


improving their health through overall 
development involving the 29 subjects 
covered by this Amendment Above all, 
it offers control of the public health care 
services from the gram panchayat up to 
the taluka and even the district level. The 
ICSSR/ICMR report of 1981 clearly states 
that an improvement in health is only 
possible under Panchayati Raj which 
would return health and illness care to the 
people to whom it rightly belongs With 
theirown specifically trained community 
health and paramedical workers they 
would be able to cater to over 8096 of the 
health and illness problems which affect 
people at the village level 


T.. would also enable meaningful 
utilization of the graded referral profes- 
sional services at the PHC and CHC level, 
since it would relieve these personnel 
from the pressure of ‘targets’ and threats 
ot transfer. It would encourage better 
rapport between them and their health 
services, which will now be under their 
control It would also provide the unique 


Job satisfaction that medicine gives 


to its practitioners and overcome the 


conflict of interest between the people 


and their health personnel who will be 
paid by the Panchayat rather than by 
the bureaucracy. This alone can ensure 
accountability to the people they are 
paid to serve 

Such a system would function 
only if the administrative as well as 
financial control is vested with the people 
at each level, from the Gram Panchayat 
to the Panchayat Samiti, provided 
adequate financial resources are made 
available at each level. The present invidi- 
ous allocation of Rs.30 per capita per 
annum for rural health as compared to 
Rs.100 for urban health must be rectified 
since about 95-98% of all preventive, 
promotive and curative services can be 
provided within the 100,000 population 
taluka/block level It over 80% of all 
care can be provided at the village/ 
subcentre level, then this level must get 
its due share of the public sector health 
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allounent of about Rs. 120 per capita per 
annum A country which spends Rs 480 
billion on its health and illness care, rep- 
resenting 6% o1 its Gop can easily provide 
this amount 

Such an clfective people-based 
health service 1s the best bet to check a 
highly exploitative private sector operat- 
ing purely for profitand which consumes 
three quarters of the present health expen- 
diture of the country of almost Rs 610 per 
capita per annum This would entail real- 
locating the overall expenditure of the 
healthcare system to serve the basic needs 
of the many rather than the exotic needs 
of afew Some of the savings through 
such an eflective decentralised people- 
based and people-operated health system 
could be profitably diverted to other 
health areas such as improving water 
supply and sanitation 

Tt will require considerable de- 
mystification of the health scenario whose 
fear has been instilled into the people by the 
medical profession. many of whom them- 
selves now belteve that tt i5 too dangerous 
to leave health care to the people them- 
selves Both the profession as well as the 
people will have to overcome this 


T.. current medical education of all 
systems will have to be remodelled and 
include the teaching of the social sciences, 
morals, ethics. statistics, epidemiology 
and economics. Professional manpower 
will also have to be radically reoriented 
in keeping with actual requirements of a 
far larger number of community health 
and paramedical workers and nurses 
than doctors The profession must regain 
its lost prestige and self-confidence, not 
to mention the job satisfaction to its prac- 
titioners, which has been lost in the search 
lo: lucre What is needed is a balance 
between the two aspects Training and 
research must be directed towards the 
social. econonuc and cultural factors that 
determine health and also aimed at allevi- 
aung the common diseases that afflict our 
people Highly cost-effective knowledge 
and technology isavatlable whichcan then 
be passed on to the people themselves 
The role ot the medical profession 
and paramedicals must be redefined as 
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supportive to, and not appropriative of, 
thatofthe people The imbalance between 
curative, preventive and promotive 
aspects must be corrected within the 
curatiye system Almost 90% of all 
referred problems can and should be 
tackled by the new managerial physician 
at the Primary Health Centre and by the 
general physician and general surgeon 
atthe Community Health Centre, leaving 
a very small load for the specialist 
services at the District Hospital and 
Supci-speciality units. There 1s ample 
evidence of the cost-effectiveness and 
greater efticiency of sucha decentralized 
system This has been demonstrated 
not only by China and Kerala but also 
by. a large number of NGOs 1n our own 
counti y 


i f the current biomedical model of 
disease classification were to be replaced 
by anew one that took into account aval- 
able skills and facilities, it would open 
upanentirely new concepteven of illness 
care. The treatment of minor self-limiting 
problems, which torm the bulk of the 
incidence of tlInesses, should again be 
encouraged by the application of simple 
home and other readily available remedies 
rather than by seeking tonics and injec- 
tions from the local private doctor Com- 
mon conditions like scabies, worms and 
minor diarrhoeas may be sately left to the 
people and their own health workers 
Strange as it may sound, even 
most national disease programmes like 
malaria, gastroenteritis, tuberculosis 
and leprosy are best suited to early detec- 
tion, treatment and control at the Gram 
Panchayat level by its health workers and 
paramedics, if duly supported by the PHC. 
For example, malaria can be readily sus- 
pected by the village worker when there 
are many cases of fever with rigors (with- 
out any other cause like ’flu) and associ- 
ated witha sudden increase in mosquitoes 
The village health worker merely needs 
to take a finger prick smear for parasite 
examination and give chloroquine to the 
patient If the smear is positive then a 
course of primaquineis provided. It there 
are many positive cases, the community 
must be alerted to spray the houses with 


a suitable insecticide using the same 
pesticide spray available for their fields. 
No malaria technician can undertake 
this more éfficiently than the village itself 
with its trained health paramedical work- 
ers. These workers are not only constantly 
available and know every member of the 
community butalso consider this as much 
asocialasamedical function This leaves 
only a few cases which, when in doubt, 
can be referred to the PHC. 

The early suspicion of tuberculosis 
or leprosy is best handled by the village 


` health functionary who can, after confir- 


mation by the PHC, ensure continuity and 
regularity of treatment through personal 
rapport. They are also the most effective 
health communicators and educators of 
the people. 

- It is not surprising that these dis- 
eases cannot be controlled by an.over- 
bureaucratized and over-medicalized 
system at far greater cost; asystem which 
presently functions chiefly as a fire fight- 
ing service during epidemics. The com- 
munity and its health workers havea great 
deal of self-interest in the control of such 
diseases, as 1t can also affect them and 
their families, rather than a centralized 
system whose interest and accountability 
1s not to the people but to itself 


P. uo health education and 
early diagnosis, the key to health and ill- 
ness care, lend themselves best to the 
community'sown effort. There is also no 
1eason why immunization cannot be car- 
ried out as a regular function by a trained 
community health worker rather than 
through an overtly expensive vertical 
programme operated for a few years, 
promoted and supported by an interna- 
tional agency Even family planning, an 
intensely personal activity, can be best 
carried out by the community health 
worker herself with professional support 
when the individual voluntarily desires 
contraception The felt need of the people 
for problems like obstetrics care, emer- 
gencies and for curative services can be 
fulfilled only when the pHc and Commu- 
nity Health Centre (rural hospitals) are 
paid for by the people, making them 
accountable to the people. 


Panchayat Raj now provides the 
opportunity for good health care for our 
people at a cost well within what we are 
expending at present. This concept, 
articulated by the ICSSR/ICMR report in 
1981, now needs to be actively promoted 
to overcome the counter propaganda of 
the profession and bureaucracy in pre- 
serving a system which has failed to 
deliver the goods for over four decades. 
We are well past the stage of tinkering 
with the existing system Public aware- 
ness needs to be created for this as for all 
other aspects of Panchayati Raj. NGOs 
can play an important role here The 
cynicism of the politicians and the 
educated elite cannot be allowed to 
. Stand in the way. 


H ealth covers almost all aspects of 
human activity as does Panchayat Raj. 
Therefore, health cannot be achieved only 
through a medical service divorced from 
all the other aspects of development. 
' Since women and children comprise over 
7096 of our populatton, and the problems 
of health chiefly affect this segment of 
society, it is essential that health workers 
at all levels must be comprised chietly of 
females and not males as at present. The 
reservation for women in Panchayati Raj 
can have a significant impact in the field 
of health. It will provide gaintul employ- 
ment to over two million women in rural 
areas within the villages themselves, if a 
team of about five women can cater at the 
village level of 1000 population, not 
only for health but also for other social 
and economic activities of the community 
like balwadts, public libraries, public 
information céntres and repair and main- 
tenance of hand pumps and so on. 

This would serve as a major 
input for overall development They 
could take over many of the functions of 
single programme functionaries like 
anganwadis Such functionaries selected, 
paid and accountable to the village gram 
sabha, would not only be available at 
much lower salary than the unionized 
workers of government but would also 
avoid the problem of unions in thepresent 
system, being the peoples own local 
functionaries 


In conclusion, I would like to 
emphasise that the present centralised 
government health services have failed 
to 'deliver' health care to the people even 
after appropriating the people's own 
function. There is ample evidence that 
contrary to the present fear and miscon- 
ceptions propagated by the health profes- 
sion, good health care is cheap while bad 
health and illness careisovertly expensive 

Peoplecan, and must, play a major 
role in the decentralized system of 
Panchayati Raj which affects most 
aspects of health and its care. There is 


no reason for having a cadre of only _ 


specialised workers at the village level 
forthe varied requirements of the village 
needs those who can undertake multiple 
activities. This would also enable the 
provision of a high concentration of 
such multi-function part-time women 
workers, one for every unit of 250 popu- 
lation with a full-time even better 
trained functionary at the 1000 popula- 
tion level to coordinate and support all 
activities. The salaries of workers from 
different vertical programmes, 1f pooled, 
could provide adequate resources to 
the Gram Panchayat. 


T. people will have to ensure that 
adequate resources are handed over to 
them which they can surely achieve 
through the vote. The fear that this will 
lead to misuse of funds by local leaders 
is exaggerated, for corruption is not the 
prerogative of higher levels. The crucial 
input for all activities and prevention of 
misuseis openness, which can beensured 
by detailed public information on all 
programmes and the funds allocated 
at each level. This cannot be left to the 
bureaucracy or politicians but must be 
manifested through various channels 
notcontrolled by those whose interest lies 
in preserving the present status quo by 
_ withholding such information. 

Itis up to the people themselves to 
fully utilize the power of their vote pro- 
vided by universal franchise which was 
accorded them by the foresight of the 
father of our nation Panchayat Raj is 
only the first stage in the next phase of 
their struggle for independence. 
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IN THE last four years there has been a 
dramatic transformation in the thinking 
on population, a change which other 
areas of development have not under 
gone in the last five decades. Although 
the antecedents of this change go back to 
theearly criticism of Malthusian popula- 
tion control ideas by the left and to related 
critiques by women's health and develop- 
ment activists and advocates, the recent 
global change in mindsets and ideologies 
has been sharp and compressed in a 
short time span. This paper examines 
the implications — both the potential and 
the limitations — of such a global level 
change for population and health debates 
and policies in the country. 

First, a brief description of the 
nature of the changes that have occurred 


Shifting boundaries 


in population thinking prior to, during, 
and after the International Conference on 
Population and Development (ICPD) held 
in Carro in September 1994 ' 

Right from the early beginnings of 
family planning programmes in the 
1950s, the main rationale and objective of 
population policy worldwide has been 
demographic control. The thrust and 
scope of family planning programmes 
have, in many settings, been vitiated by 
this ideology of population control. The 
principal victim of this approach has 
been women's health and their rights. 


.| For more detailed analysis of the contents | 


and politics of the Cairo document, see Gita Sen 
‘The World Programme of Action. a New Paradigm 
for Population Policy’ Environment 37 1, January- , 
February 1995. 


Acts of commission such as the coercive 
use of sterilization targets, incentives 
and disincentives and the introduction 
of contraceptive technologies without 
adequate safeguards, and of omission — 
such as ignoring the wide prevalence of 
reproductive tract infections and sexually 
transmitted diseases, the high incidence 
of cervical cancer and the risks of unsafe 
abortions — have been all too prevalent in 
many countries including our own 


T. Programme of Action (POA) of 
the ICPD represented the culmination of 
a groundswell ol criticism against the 
above. While Marxist critiques of the 
Malthusian approach to population 
growth date back to Marx'sown writings 
on Malthus, recent and innovative 
&pproaches in research, advocacy, 
and participatory reproductive health 
programmes have come from a variety of 
women's organizations. Their approach 
has been grounded in affirmation of 
women's health needs and concerns in 
the areas of reproduction and sexuality, 
and recognition of not only class and 
caste forces but of power relations based 
on gender The result of their efforts, as 
reflected in the ICPD POA, ts a shift in 
policy focus away from population 
control rationales and objectives in 
favour of women's reproductive and 
sexual health and rights within à broad 
primary health care context 

This transformation of the global 
debate is important, especially for popu- 
lation which has always been heavily 
influenced (in terms of both ideas and 
funds) by bilateral and multilateral devel- 
opment assistance. While some donors 
have long questioned the human rights 
implications of a population control 
approach in the subcontinent, it 1s only 
after ICPD that agencies such as the 
World Bank ana the uN Population 
Fund (UNFPA) have begun to seriously 
consider a reproductive health and 
women's rights approach. Translating 
these ideas into programmes is a halting 
and difficult process requiring continuous 
and on going engagement by the protago- 
nists of the new approach Yet a change 
in the attitudes and approaches of agen- 


cies 1s only a necessary, not a sufficient 
condition for change in policies and 
programmes. Global politics, even in this 
era of globalization, is only one element 
affecting ground realities in the country 


|... and death from reproduction 
related causes are particularly significant 
for women and have been insufficiently 


: recognized as such until recently For 


instance, one of the first and best-known 
empirical studies of reproductive tract 
infections in the country was published as 
late as 1989 * Estimates of the percentage 
of Disability Adjusted Life Years (DALYs) 
lost by Indian women due to reproduction 
related causes (STD's, HIV, maternity, 
cervical cancer) were as high as 10% in 
1990.? This is comparable to the loss 
due to diarrhoeal diseases (1096) and to 
respiratory illnesses (1196), and does not 
include the losses in the perinatal stages 
or losses due to protein/energy malnutri- 
tion, anemia, o1 unsafe abortions If 
these were included, the figure would 
clearly be much higher. One major posi- 
tive fallout of iCPD is that policy-makers, 
health activists and researchers have 
begun to take reproductive health prob- 
lems more seriously than before 

But a concern for women's health 


` mustlook beyond the sphere of reproduc- 


tive and sexual health per se-for two 
reasons First, women and girls are at 
least as susceptible as men and boys to 
morbidity and mortality from a range of 
non-reproductive causes. For instance, 
there were no significant female-male 
differences in the estimated deaths in 
1990 due to infectious and parasitic 
diseases and respiratory infections, which 
together account for about a third of 
deaths from all causes. ` 


2R A Bangetal ‘High prevalence of gynecologi- 
cal diseases in ruial Indian women’, Lancet. 
1(8629), pp 85-88 


3 pALYsaicacomposite measure combining the loss 
due to death, illness and disability See CJL 
Munay, A D LopezandD T Jamison, ‘The global 
burden of disease in 1990 summary results, sensi- 
tivity analysis and future duections’ In Global Com- 
pairative Assessments in the Health Sector (eds ) 
CJL Muiayand A D Lopez, WHO, Geneva, 1994 


4 See C J L Murray and A D Lopez, 'Global and 
1egional cause-of-death patterns in 1990’, in Glo- 
bal Comparative Assessments in the Health Sector 


Second, a policy focus on repro- 
ductive health, isolated from broader 
public and primary health care, may be of 
doubtful efficacy because of the interac- 
tions between reproductive and other 
health problems For instance, treatment 
of anaemia (a major reproductive health 
concern) by iron-folic acid supplementa- 
tion has limited effectiveness in the 
presence of untreated hookworm and 
malarial infections Similarly, manage- 
ment of a number of reproductive tract 
infections and sexually transmitted dis- 


eases 15 difficult in the absence of clean. 


water and adequate sanitation. 


T... is growing evidence of 
problems of uterine prolapse 1n women 
who have had as few as two or three 
children. This is a result of their poverty 
and the lack of easy physical access 
to firewood, fodder and water which 
forces them to return to bearing heavy 
loads soon after childbirth. Good repro- 
ductive and sexual health care is therefore 
predicated on adequate primary and 
public health facilities, including easy 
access to water and sanitation. 

This synergy between reproductive 
and sexual health on the one hand and 
primary and public health on the other is 
rendered more critical by the country’s 
deteriorating health infrastructure and 
the resurgence of diseases such as malaria 
in more virulent forms. A major dilemma 
therefore is how to address women’s 
reproductive health needs when the 
primary-health care infrastructure is 1n 
the appalling state that it is, and when bud- 
getary finances for health have been cut 
back in the post 199! fiscal environment. 

Itmay appear on the surface that 
this paucity of public funds has not really 
affected the family planning programme. 
Because of the historical dominance of 
neo-Malthusian approaches in population 
programmes, these have never faced a 
shortage of funds in the country. Indeed; 
protagonists of primary health have 
often pointed to the disproportionate 
resources traditionally available to the 


(eds )C J L Munayand A D Lopez, wHo, Geneva, 
1994 
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tamily planning programme Despite 
this, the quality of services leave a great 
deal to be desired when viewed from the 
perspective of the women and men that 
the programme is intended to serve A 
mayor reason for this is the programme’ s 
ambivalence between an ethos of service 
to its clients versus an ethos of control, 
with the latter usually winning out. 


] T. ethos of control has been fostered 


through incentive structwes for service 
providers and management information 
and monitoring systems that reward those 
who meet contraceptive targets, regard- 
less of the quality of the service provided. 
The actual reproductive or health needs 
of people have recerved short shrift as all 
levels of programme personnel, from the 
auxiliary nurse-midwife on upwards, 
have responded to the system of targets, 
incentives and disincentives. 

Clearly, availability of funds has 
not guaranteed service quality in the 
family planning programme Indeed, it 
may have worked to turther bias health 
delivery towards family planning work 
(for which there have been both targets 
and incentives) and away from-other 
equally important health services 
Because the ethos of control has become 
so ingrained over the years among pe! son- 
nel at all levels, improvement in the 
quality of services requires serious 
changes in incentive structures and 
management information systems, and 
significant commitment from the very 
top of the hierarchy f 

Another major aspect ot the ground 
level reahty affecting reproductive health 
in thecountt y 15 the problem of reproduc- 
tive, particularly contraceptive, technol- 


” ogy. Many women (and [include myself) 


tend to be nervous about introducing 
agents likely to alter hormonal balances 
and systemic functions into their bodies 
on a long-term basis. As a result, the 
issue of technology has been_one of 
the most difficult in the entire complex 
ol population policy issues for two rea- 
sons. First, it has generated a great deal of 
disagreement and even open conflict 
Women's groups have been concerned 
about the potential tor abuse of long- 
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acting, provider-controlled contraceptive . 


technologies within a family planning 
programme that has been vertically driven 
by an excessive emphasis on meeting 
method-specific targets. A lack of trans- 
parency and general openness about test 
results and methods by those in authority 
has aggravated the problem. 

The second reason for the difficul- 
tres in the public debate about contracep- 
tive technology is a lack of adequate 
technical information among both policy/ 
programme implementers and among 


health activists Information about the _ 


stage of development of particular tech- 
nologies ıs not only hard to come by but 
also difficult to interpret, and this affects 


. the quality of the public debate. 


T.. ‘inherent’ characteristics of 
new contraceptives are usually judged 
by three criteria: safety, efficacy, and 
acceptability The concern for safety is 
interpreted by scientists as requiring that 
the risk of mortality from unintended 
effects — such as thromboembolisms or 
cardiac arrest — be minimized and within 
generally acceptable levels. Efficacy 
implies the method's contraceptive 
effectiveness, while acceptability reters 
to users’ response to a particular method. 
Unfortunately, testing for acceptability 
1s often suspect because it is conducted 
in family planning clinics which may 
have a vested interest in the outcome, and 
because acceptability is often inferred 
from method continuation rates rather 
than through detailed questioning or 
examination of the users 

While there can be little doubt that 
technology developers have delivered 
more and more effective methods of 
birth control, and have paid considerable 
attention to addressing immediate life- 
threatening risks such as embolisms or 
diabetic crises, they have paid much less 
attention to side-effects which do not 
threaten life, but may seriously impair its 
quality The most serious of these is 
abnormal bleeding which is a common 
side-effect of many contraceptive ste- 
roids Indeed, excessive bleeding can be 
potentially quite risky in mal- or under- 
nourished women with a history of iron 


deficiency anaemia, which includes the 
majority of Indian women. Reduced or 
irregular bleeding or the absence of regu- 
lar menstrual periods can be difficult to 
cope with in social contexts where there 
is no other easy way of testing for preg- 
nancy, or where cultural practices are 
closely linkedtoregular menstrual cycles 


Pu are also concerned about 
unknown long-term risks, particularly of 
cancer. Fundamental to women's con- 
cerns is a disquiet over introducing 
hormonal steroids on a continuing and 
long-term basis into their bodies. It is 
true that hormonal drugs are sometimes 
taken for long periods to counter illness, 
but women tend to object to thinking of 
their own bodies as 'diseased' by defini- 
tion, and feel that the largely male com- 
munity of contraceptive researchers are 
only too willing to do so! 

So far as contraceptive testing is 
concerned, three 1ssues appear to be 
important The first is the question of 
informed consent by the subjects of 
tests. Breaches of norms and guidelines 
appear to turn up with uncomfortable 
regulàrity in the country, especially 
among poorer and/or politically weaker 
groups. The most recent example of this 
is the testing of quinacrine as a method 
of non-surgical sterilization by a number 
of private physicians in Calcutta and 
Bangalore (and possibly other places) 
which appears to be completely bypass- 
ing the government's regulatory struc- 
tures * Private testing of quinacrine 
continues in the country in blatant disre- 
gard of the WHO’s insistence on the need 
for moretoxicology studies before further 
clinical trials on human beings. Clearly 
the governmental bodies responsible for 
ensuring that citizens of the country are 
not treated like guinea pigs are failing in 
theirresponsibility Unfortunately, those 
in charge of regulating testing in the 
country are often less than transparent 
in their actions, and less willing to part 
with information than is desirable in 


5 Foradiscussion of the 11sks and issues surround- 
ing quinacrine, see M Berer, "The Quinacrine con- 
troversy one year on’, Rep oduc trve Health Matters, 
No 4, November 1994 


the interest of public accountability. This 
has provoked considerable challenge 
to their credibility 


T.. second issue where testing is 
concerned is the point made by Hardon 
that clinical trials exclude women with 
charactettstics such as anenua, undernu- 
trition. or who are breast-feeding * These 
characteristics are excluded so that test 
results will not be confounded by their 
presence The problem is that the test 
sample may not be representative of 
populations that are predominantly ane- 
mic o1 undernourished The third issue, 
pointed out by Snow. is that there appears 
_to be considerable variability among 
women in then responses to some of 
the newer steroids, the potential implica- 
tions of such variability foi test results 
has been poorly researched to date.’ 

Perhaps the mostsignificant weak- 
ness arises al the stage of distribution 
and use of a method. In acontextof wide- 
spread poverty, where the state of health, 
sanitation and other public services is 
poor. and where large numbers of women 
(indeed the overwhelming majority) sut- 
fer not only from anemia and malnutri- 
tion, but also from hypertension, what 
ought to be the criteria guiding the distri- 
bution of different methods? While 
contraindications for specific methods 
are known, thereis considerable evidence 
of abuse since women are rarely tested 
betore or followed-up adequately. If the 
argumentis that such tests and follow-up 
are too expensive, then it clinches the 
argument of many feminist groups who 
call for a blanket ban on all the new hor- 
monal technologies Those who favour a 
more discriminating approach to the dif- 
terent technological methods must work 
towatds strengthening the distribution 
criteria for different methods, as well as 
better testing and follow-up 


6 A Hardon, ‘The needs of women versus the in- 
terests of family planning personnel, policy-makers 
andiescarcheis contraceptives’. Social Soren eand 
Medi ine, 1992. 35 6, 753-766 


7 R Snow, ‘Each to her own investigating women's 
response to conuacepuion” inG.Senand R Snow 
(eds) Power and Decision the Social Coutiol of 
Reproduction Population and Development Stud- 
ws [994 


The implications of all this for 
policy are 
* First, itis high time that the women’s 
welfare programme increased its support 
tor barrie: methods (especially given 
the looming threat of HIV) 
* Second, testing authorities (especially 
ICMR, the Drug Contiollei’s office) should 
become more transparent, and concerned 
about being accountable to the public 
* Third, there should be renewed empha- 
sis on male methods, including condoms 
and sterilization. 
* Fourth, the government should imple- 
ment its long stated goal of shifting 
towards superior technologies for safe 
abortion, viz., menstrual regulation rather 
than D&Cs 
* Strongerand more regular interactions 
between MOHFW, the research community 
and health activists should be supported 
in the interests of improving the climate 
of debate, increasing accountability, 
and enhancing the credibility of public 
institutions. 


D... though it may be to effect 
such changes in policy and programme 
approaches, these appear easy when 
compared to the glacial speed of change 
in the power relations of gender in soci- 
ety When crosscut as they are by forces 
of caste and class, gender relations func- 
tion as major barriers to women's rights 
to health care, to control over their fertil- 
ity, to bodily integrity and freedom from 
violence, and to autonomy over their 
sexuality Itis now well-recognized that 
gender based oppression, exploitation, 
and discrimination bedevil women’s 
lives from early childhood unti] widow- 
hood Overwork, malnutrition, poor 
access to health care, and violence are 
the norm for most Indian women This is 
the overnding reality of women’s lives. 

What can be done? 

Against these ground realities of 
gender, caste and class-based oppression, 
poor quality of health and family planning 
services, and low priority of public and 
primary health, what can the ideological 
shift away from population control 
towards women's health hope to accom- 
plish? It is depressingly clear that the 


Alma Ata goal of 'health for all by the 
year 2000’ will not be met ın the country. 
Nor are there signs that health itself 
is much of a governmental priority at 
the present time. Yet what the iCPD has 
managed ts to infuse a new energy and 
interest 1n women's health even in this 
daunting climate. 


N ew areas of health inquiry, new 
emphases on the specificities of women's 
health needs, and a thrust against tradi- 
tional top-down methods of bureaucratic 
functioning have been energized by 
women's health activists and advocates. 
These hold some promise for potential 
changes But while there is a growing 
consensus about what kinds of expanded 
services are required to meet women's 
reproductive health needs, there is less 
awareness of tworelated and equally criti- 
cal areas: a) how to use the reproductive 
health thrust to help improve and support 
primary health care more generally, and 
b) how to build new methods of account- 
ability into service provision through the 
empowerment of women These are, in 


my opinion, priority areas of concern. * 


Exploring the potential of Panchayati 
Raj institutions in this regard is still in 
its infancy i 

In this context, the People’s Nature, 
Health and Education Bill proposed 
by Gadgil and Rao is seriously worth 
considering. The only way to transform a 
heavily top-down programme such as 
Family Welfare, and to energize mori- 
bund primary health structures is to give 
planning, funding and monitoring powers 
to the community of users. To build 
accountability into the system local 
communities, particularly women, must 
be empowered to assess their health 
needs, define their prionties and decide 
how resources should be allocated. 
However, since communities are also 
fraught with caste and gender biases, 
tte participation of lower caste groups 
and women must be built into the struc- 
tures Although this may work unevenly, 
as 1s evident in the new panchayati raj 
institutions, there is no other practical 
way in which both accountability and 
participation can be built in 
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The lessons of democracy 


M P PARAMESWARAN 


Giassroots Goveinance 


THE mass literacy campaign launched in 
India in 1989 is unique in many respects. 
Firstly, itis taking place in a non-revolu- 
tionary situation unlike similar campaigns 
1n China, Cuba, Vietnam and Nicaragua 

Secondly, it is not undertaken with a 
firm political will as in Burma or Tanza- 
nia. It has been initiated by a group of 
mad optimists, generically known as 
the People's Science Movement, in an 
extremely cynical environment. Their 
experience in taking science to the people 
and in organizing science-based activities 
in villages have convinced them that 
beneath the hardened crust of cynicism 
exists a. willingness to fight and a sense of 
optimism. The mass literacy campaigns 


. were intended to break this crust of cyni- 


cism. Two positive factors supported 
this campaign The first was the involve- 
ment of a few senior administrators at 
critical positions The other was the gen- 
eral ‘approval’ of all political parties 
The Total Literacy Campaign 
model has a number of positive and nega- 
tive elements related to the environment 


of its origin and replication Thus some 
elements which worked for Ernakulam 
and Kerala (where the model was devel- 
oped), should not have been extended to 
other areas. The most important of these 
is the concept of ‘total’. The Ernakulam 
campaign was designated 1n Malayalam 
as the Sampoorna Saksharatha Yajnam. 
Total Literacy Campaign is the English 
translation of this phrase and it envisaged 
total spatial coverage ofa given area — first 
à district and then the entire state. It also 
hoped for the achievement ofa near 100% 
literacy within the concerned area, 

In Ernakulam, with an existing 
literacy rate of nearly 85%, it was not 
difficult to add another 10% and take it 
to 95% — nearly total. But this is not the 
situation in all the districts of Kerala, leave 
alone the rest of India. No campaign can 
achieve near 100% literacy, either ina 
block or in adistrict of Bihar or Rajasthan, 
Andhra or Karnataka. The gap between 
declared aims (total literacy) and the 
actual achievement is bound to be large. 
This factor has led to false results and 


reporting by the authorities on the one 
hand and to disillusionment and dejection 
among activists on the other 

The target could have been a total 
area campaign — a panchayat, a block or 
even a district — with an assessed objec- 
tive to enroll X% of the potential leat ners 
and ensure necessary levels of achieve- 
mentto Y% oftheenrolled Inapanchayat 
level campaign. with proper preparation, 
X could be more than 90% and Y could 
be as high as 80% On the other hand, at 
the district level, X could be as low as 50% 
(if itis lower than that one should not 
attempt a district level campaign but 
should select the more prospective blocks 
to begin with) or as high as 90% The 
achievement level of Y should again not 
be less than 80% The campaign area 
should be so chosen that at least 50% 
enrolment and 40% achievement of the 
entire target is possible 


W.. hindsight. we may say that the 


second mistake committed by NLM and 
CABE was the adoption of the campaign 
model as the official one This approval 
triggered otf aseries of actions from state 
governments which began to claim their 
‘share’ This collectorization process, 
already discernible carlier, was accelera- 
ted and the campaign lost its similarities 
with the Ernakulam model. There was 
a general impression that the literacy 
campaign was based on the Ernakulam 
model But, this Was not so 

There are three basic elements in 
the Ernakulam model (a) A people's 
delivery machinery tn the form of district. 
block. panchayat and waid level literacy 
committees, supported by the voluntary 
organization, the Kerala Sastra Sahitya 
Parishad (Kssp) at each and every level 
After the training, primers are distributed 
and the rest of the work ts done by these 
committees. (5) The bureaucracy. from 
the collector downwards, facilitates and 
neve dominates these people's commit- 
tees They help in various ways, basically 
by removing obstructions of one sort or 
other (c) A brigade of almost round the 
clock workers, drawn from among the 
most comnutted bureaucrats and others, 
work under the district literacy cominit- 


tee. They actas the HQofthe great literacy 
army ot tens of thousands of instiuctors, 
master trainers and resource persons 

Uniortunately, we did not succeed 
in replicating this in the country The 
weakest link wasthe people's machinery, 
except in West Bengal, where political 
parties played the role which the ssp did 
in Kerala, to ensure the formation and 
functioning of people's committees at all 
levels Inotherstates, science movements 
were sometimes able to provide suppoit 
to a few district literacy committees, but 
nowheie were they strong enough to 
extend support either at panchayat or 
block level 


l. takes time to develop such a move- 
ment and organization True. they have 
grown diamatically over the years in 
Himachal Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, but 
not in Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Andhra 
Pradesh among otheis However, they 
did not. and could not, give the kind ol 
support given by the KSSP to their district 
literacy campaigns. 

In almost every state, except 
Kerala. the District Collector played the 
role of the leader and Commander in 
Chief In Kerala the HQ, manned basically 
by KSSP activists with communication 
links upto ward level, was the real leader 
The Collectors only facilitated their work. 
The leadership was, so to speak. in non- 
official hands. In a majority of the cam- 
paign districts there was no HQ of this type. 
There were only a few full-time person- 
nel and the entire programme was admin- 
istered by the District Collector and his 
officers In some distticts, objective rea- 
sons mighthavetorced otherwise sensible 
Collectors to take matters in their own 
hands as enough support was not forth- 
coming from field activists 

The saner course would have been 
to help develop people's activists through 
other programmes and plunge into lit- 
eracy theieafter However, in many cases 
it was the subjective attitude of the Dis- 
trict Collectors that prompted them to 
take up literacy campaigns. They were 
neither concerned about the necessity of 
a people's support group nor appreciative 
when such a group came forward This 


progressively led to the process now 
known as 'Collectorization'. 

As mentioned earlier, most of the 
Collectors did not appreciate the impor- 
tance of the ‘HQ’ or Control Room as it is 
otten called, manned by committed and 
competent personnel Moreover, Collec- 
tors ate transferable In fact, in almost all 
the Total Literacy Campaign districts, 
except in Kerala and West Bengal, the 
District Collectors have been transterred 
anumberoftimes duting the course of the 
campaign This is perhaps the single most 
important reason for the total failure of a 
number of projects. It alsoshows the state 
government’s, especially its political 
leadership's, lack of appreciation of the 
programme. The NLM, with its insistence 
on secondment rather than on deputation 
of the governmentservants to be inducted 
for the project, made tt very difficult for 
the Collectors to build a core team, which 
would have ensured the smooth running 
of the campaign even if they were trans- 
terred. However, some Collectors, con- 
scious of this eventuality, did build 
strong core groups and such projects 
have fared better 


T... if we compare the total literacy 
campaigns in the rest of India with that of 
Ernakulam, we find that they were unable 
tomatch all theelements of the Ernakulam 
model Mostof the districts which under- 
went total literacy campaigns, many of 
them with professed success rates of more 
than 80%, will require substantial mop- 
ping-up operations involving illiterates in 
larger numbers than the firstcampaign In 
many districts only a few blocks were 
covered The bureaucratization of the 
campaign model is almost complete 

What are the options before the 
NLM today? 

Option I: To continue along the 
same path being followed today This will 
help them achieve financial targets — of 
disbursing targeted funds The state gov- 
ernment and the Collectors will report 
very highsuccessrates They will declare 
district after district and later state after 
state ‘fully literate’. However, in reality 
a substantial section of the people — may 
be 30-4096 of the people in the age group 
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of 5-60— will remain illiterate. The entire 
campaign will lose its credibility long 
before that The officers will have 
changed and the people will have shipped 
back into cynicism In short. everything 
will continue as before 

Option Il. The NLM should first 
realize that we are running a mass literacy 
campaign in a country where there is no 
genuine political commitment towards 
literacy. Many of them tolerate it, verbally 
encourage it, but do not go out of their way 
to own tt A large number of political 
leaders consider this a distraction from 
mainstream politics and discourage their 
activists, who have gone foi literacy work, 
trom getung actively involved. There are 
many good-natured people who genu- 
inely feel that Irteracy campaigns are 
diverting society's attention from the 
more important campaign foi universal 
and effective elementary education. 
Moreover, most districts don't have the 
advantage of Ernakulam, especially the 
presence of an all-pervading voluntary 
agency like the Kssp So it may not be 
possible to build up people's structures 
district-wide 


H..... the situation is quite 


different trom whatit was tive years ago. 
Today, we have working groups of the 
Bharat Gyan Vigyan Samithi or the All 
India People’s Science Network in most 
states and about 200-300 districts. Other 
organisations working for literacy also 
exist in many district, block and even 
panchayat levels The campaigns have 
succeeded in placing literacy on the social 
agenda. One no longer needs to argue a 


case for literacy The district level cam- ` 


paign can now be transtorined into a 
decentralized ‘panchayat level one. 
Elected panchayats have come into 
existence in most slates and will soon 
cover the entire country 

In many panchayats the elected 
members, helped by committed voluntary 
organizations, can undertake parichayat 
level mass literacy campaigns The 
panchayat body can formally decide to 
take up the campaign, assemble the 


human resources necessary and prepaie - 


an action plan. All they will require is 


Giassroofs Governunce 


support in primers and training. Supervi- 
sioncan bedone locally without any cost 

Such adistrict can have a District Literacy 
Mission (DLM) whose job will be to pro- 
vide help tothe Panchayat Literacy Samiti 
by way of training and primers The NLM 
can thus place the necessary resource in 
the hands of the state government but not 
administer the districtlevel projects Itcan 
then organize extensive and effective 
monitoring through associating agencies/ 
institutions and provide the state govern- 
ments with status information required 
to take necessary corrective measures 


A question often asked is why the 
People's Science Movements are inter- 
ested in the movement for literacy. 
There are several reasons, but the 
most importantone is that itis the first step 
to make a real democracy. We have seen, 
overthe pasttwoorthree thousand years, 
several forms of ‘democracy’ — Greek 
democracy, where only owners could 
vote; the old British democracy where 
only the landlords and males could 
vote; socialist democracy where the party 
decides the candidates whom at best you 
can reject, bourgeois democracy as in 
USA where only billionaires can become 
Presidents and less than 20% of the popu- 
lation exercise their franchise. Then we 
have the bourgeois democracy of ourown 


. country whose large electorate is only 


able to vote in, not vote out, candidates. 
A majority of people in all these democ- 
racies have nothing to do with the actual 
running ef society. They are neither active 
participants nor knowledgeable about 
what is going on. The result is that eco- 
nomicand political power is concentrated 
in fewer and fewer hands, putting society 
in a very unstable condition. 

One of the greatest of-all historical 
experiments — the attempt to build a truly 
socialist society — has failed The erst- 
while Soviet-Union and other socialist 
countries did, in fact, achieve great 
heights of human development. They 
eradicated absolute poverty; the right to 
work and right to rest were accepted as 
fundamental rights; everybody had a job 
and nobody remained hungry, unclothed 
orunsheltered. Children were well looked 


after; education was free and universal 
and health was taken care of by the state. 
Ifi short, the quality of life improved 
rapidly. Yet it failed and the socialist 
paradiseturned into ahell Oneofthe main 
reasons for such a collapse, itis generally 
accepted, was the absence of democracy, 
the lack of people's participation and a 
lack of internal self-correction. 

The more centralized an economy 
and the less the creative participation of 
the individual citizen in its nanagement, 
the greater the chance of its corruption 
The more decentralized an economy, the 
more democratic it becomes. In fact, one 
of the factors when assessing the human 
development of a country, is the prevail- 
ing degree of economic and political 
decentralization. 

The People's Science Movements 
have become increasingly aware of the 
increasedcentralization of political power 
in India Therefore, they are striving to 
strengthen local self governments and the 
masses. Citizens should do much more 
than just ‘vote for’ one or another candi- 
date. They should become informed par- 
ticipants in the political and economic 
affairs of the village/panchayat. In a world 
whichis becoming increasingly intercon- 
nected throughrapid advancesincommu- 
nication and where information becomes 
all-powerful, education is themostessen- 
tial step to empower people and the local 
community. 


La 1s the first step ın education, 
whether for the child or the adult. It also 
provides access to the lowest level of a 
society. It is the first step in the path of 
social progress. The literacy campaign 
was conceived as the first thrust of a 
massive campaign for universalizing 
elementary education and time has 
proved this to be correct. There has been 
a spontaneous improvement in enrol- 
ment-and retention in areas covered by 
- total literacy campaigns. Parents have 
become aware of the importance of edu- 
cation and also of their right to secure 
education for their children. Mass literacy 
campaigns have created an environment 
_ tor a massive campaign for Universal 
Elementary Education (UEE). 


" 


Universal Elementary Éducation 
tor children is a necessary, though not 
sulticient, condition for the creative par- 
ticipation of citizens 1n the governing of 
their society. Each adult citizen should 
know how the economy of his ot her vil- 
lage/panchayat functions; what its natu- 
ral, human and human-made resources 
are Also, how these resources aie’ being 
utilized; what changes should be made 
and how the local economy ts related to 
the nation's economy, to the global 
economy and so on 


T.. People's Resource Mapping 
Programme (PRM Programme), which 
was later known as the Resource Literacy 
Programme, was one of the activities 
designed to impait such information. 
True learning can be achieved only 
through actual praxis. [n several 
panchayats, suitable mechanisms are 
being devised by which ordinary people 
can participate in the conception, plan- 
ning, execution, maintenance and the 
monitoring of development activities 
The health literacy and health activists 
programme, drinking water programme, 
the watershed-based development pro- 
gramme, are all aimed at empowering 
ordinary citizens These campaign could 
not be run on scales being envisaged 
now without the preliminary mass mobi- 
lization through TLC and the great churn- 
ing which has alicady given birth to 
other autonomous movements like the 
anti-arrack movement in Nellooi 

In Kerala, some new intercsting 
experiments are underway. The most 
important is the building of a new orga- 
nizational structure — the Panchayat 
Development Societies These are chari- 
table societics registered under the Soci- 
elles Registration Act of 1860 The 
panchayat itself takes (he lead inthis Each 
village/tola/mohulla/waid is divided into 
anumberol ‘neighbourhoods’, consisting 
of 20-30 contiguous houses. The adult 
members of each neighbourhood gather 
to elect openly, a woman and a man to 


represent them in the general council of . 


the pps The neighbourhood can recall 
their representatives at any time by a 
majority decision, The neighbourhood 


representatives of a village/ward form 
the Village Vikas Samithi, which will 
serve the gram sabha 


each neighbourhood council elects two 
representatives, one woman and one 
man. They are elected in an open assem- 
The representatives from allthe bly, not by secret ballot, and can be 
neighbourhoods ina panchayat, together recalled or replaced at any time by a 
with panchayat members, executive majority decision of the same neighbour- 
officer, village ofticer and a tew other hood. All neighbourhood representatives 
ex-officio members form the General ina village together form asoitof execu- 
Council of the pos This willhavealarge tive committee to the gram sabha. The 
number of production/service/enforce- neighbourhood representatives in a 
ment subcommittees Such systems aie panchayat together with the elected 
being built up in about 20 panchayats ot — panches and a few ex-officio and nomi- 
Kerala. Its objectives are to improve the nated members form the general body of 
participation of individual citizens; to aPanchyatDevelopmentCouncil Thisis 
ensure transparency and reduce corrup- the panchayat level counterpart of the 
tion; andtostrivetocontinuously improve — DRDA/DDC and is registered under the 
the capabilities of citizens. Charitable Societies Registration Act 
These various movements are to Many restrictions imposed by inflexible 
be carried forward, and expanded to be government rules, which cripple the ini- 
integrated into what may be called ‘eco-__ tiatives of the panchayat, can be circum- 
nomic literacy’ and ‘political literacy’ vented through this organ Today PDCcs are 
movements Thus, for the People's Sci- formed voluantarily at the initiative of 
ence Movement the literacy campaignis local panchayat activists, they may later 
part of, and complementary to, a larger become statutary and function as an 
campaign to enable the citizens to take electoral college for panchayat block/dis- 
power in their hands and become active _ trict/state and national level elections. _ 
participants in atruly democratic society. The neighbourhood councils, 
wherever they are formed, are geared to 
U strengethening the working of the gram 
Itimately all these efforts should sabha They are functioning asthe VNHEC, 
lead to the formation of viable and iu. Gutmocheutas eiemeei e to nature, 
participative democratic structures in health and education alone and deal with 
iland Seshagiri Rao theentire spectrum of developmental and 
service activities. 





cafth and education committees as a tool 
to transform "representative democracy 
so suceptible to perversion’ into a partici- 
pative democracy. 

Aslightly ditterent structure is being 
experimented with in a few panchayats 


A. mentioned earlier, this experiment 
is currently being tried out in four states 
The tirst PDC, formed in the Kalliasseri 
Panchayat of Kerala in 1993, has about 
in Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Bihar and Orissa — 170 members and 1s being recognised as 
This may be termed as ‘neighbourhood — animportanttool by the people The kssp 
democracy” Here the basic unitigagioup had taken the lead in its formation. Today 
of 20-40 contiguous households, a rela- the People’s Science Movements all over 
tively homogenous group in regular face- — Indiaare capable of expanding this experi- 
to-face contact. The adult members of ment into a few thousand panchayats, 
these households together lorm the — indeed they are planning to do so. The 
neighbourhood council In small villages experience gained through them can give 
the gram sabha will be the same as the. valuablelessons in: (d) people's participa- 
neighbourhood council but larger villages tion; (b) an almostzero costelection, even 
will have more than one such council up to Parliament; (c) easy ways of recall- 

The neighbourhood council  ingelected representatives, and (d) main- 
generally functions as a general body taining the sovereignty of elected bodies 
but for purposes of participation, inlarge: which cannot be dissolved except by those 
villages, panchayats. block and so on. who have elected them. 
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Grassroots 


On purpose and policies 


NIRMAL SENGUPTA 


Governance 


WHAT is an ideal Act? In legal opinion 
an act ıs a statutory law that forms a rather 
well-integrated and consistent whole of 
rules and regulations that largely repre- 
sent the values of all citizens and also 
express a certain standard of social 
justice. Institutionalists think an act 
forms a rather integrated set of rules in 
one area that, by making initiatives 
predictable and by removing consider- 
able amount of uncertainty in human 
behaviour, promotes cooperation and 
efficient resource utilisation. The three 
aspects: values of all citizens, social jus- 


tice and efficient resource utilisation. 


however, are at times conflicting. The 
very requirement of social justice arise 
because all citizens do not have laudable 
values It is also doubtful whether the 
most efficient outcomes are consistent 
with high levels of social Justice. 

The practical art of designing an 
act therefore, should start with striking 
a suitable balance between these objec- 


` tives. Thecontentofalaw may primarily 


intend to preserve status quo, or promote 
social justice more than any other objec- 
tive or may stress on establishing the 
rule of a new kind of property, opening 
up a dynamic course of development 
Only after an acceptable mix of the three 
criteria 1s decided that questions arise 


, 


about the right procedures to achieve the 
set goal. In this respect the conventions of 
law making in India are not exactly poor. 
Many of them have clearly set goals and 
often take goal-consistent partisan stands. 
In such cases, inconsistencies and weak- 
nesses of the implementation machinery 
become the major focus of discussion. 
This is not the case in the emerging 
areas of concern like the environment, 
social service and human rights. The 
acts here do not show an awareness 
about the conflicts between different 


objectives. While failing in this basic area 


— and therefore unclear about what to 
implement and how aggressively — they 
incorporate all-good-things-that-have- - 
ever-been-said in the preamble and the 
provisions of the act. They then engage 
in developing a set of procedural rules 
with an internal consistency attaining 
near-mathematical precision. In India, 
such acts take more space in describing 
the constitution of the organization, 
qualifications of members, powers of 
the board, penalties, activity procedures 
and audit and reporting mechanism. I 
would classify the Rao-Gadgil draft in 
this category in spite of some flickers 
of excellence. - 
The drafting committee, even if 
they were awareof the implicit balancing 


ofobjectives involved in the exercise, do 
notstate itanywhere The brief discussion 
about "The Approach' (p. 4) depicts an 
impractically harmonious scene of 
provisions. 'We visualize instead that all 
public lands and waters will be managed 
in an integrated fashion in conjunction 
with the privately controlled lands and 
waters in any locality with the threefold 
objectives of sustainable use of natural 
resources, conservation of biological 
diversity and maintenance of a healthy 
public health environment’ (emphasis 
added). We will discuss the draft, referring 
back again and again to the formulation of 
the objectives. In my view a qualitatively 
different bill — a people's bill — must be 
distinctive by its very foundation The 
statutory and administrative provisions 
rather emanate from an objective. ii 


A. objective of promoting sustainable 
development ıs laudable, but without an 
operational definition of sustainable 
development, this cannot be put to use. 
What it needs is a thoughtful recom- 
mendation ofa mix ot conventional and an 
alternative course of development The 
logic should be communicated so that all 
those concerned should understand and 
. appreciate the balance. Thereafter there 1s 


a need to develop standards. economical . 


and reliable methods as well as technical 
competence for achieving them 
The draft has very little to offer in 

this respect. If at all, it reduces these 
problems of policy to tasks of implemen- 
tation and administration. A scrutiny of 
the details show that three aspects in the 
suggested machinery for implementation 
of the act have something to do with this 
area The first is ‘involvement ot local 
communities as the principal actors’. the 
second, involvement of students, teach- 
ers and NGOs and the third, in addition to 
the above, a National Environmental 
Commission consisting ofNHEC represen- 
tatives, NGOs and scientists functioning 
as an independent authority 

"The tust 1s based on a flawed 
understanding that "people know best 
Even the protagonists of participatory 
development have repeatedly warned 
against this pitfall Outstanding advocates 


of indigenous sustainable models have 
wained against the romantic myth that 
all traditional practices are sustainable. 
As for the ability of students and teachers 
to evaluate sustainable development 
(as pertormed by village workers), ene 
must have a less populist view Students 
are neither involved in the production 
process nor are they competent bureau- 
crats with a diverse knowledge. Recall 
MaoZedong'sfamous articles, "Where do 
correct ideas come from’ 

The second objective of Rao and 
Gadgil's draft is the conservation of bio- 
logical diversity, Admirably, in this area 
the discussions focus on policy and make 
asubstantial and meaningful contribution 
The concept of division as ‘supply site’ 
and 'safety site' is a meaningful opera- 
tionalisation of the concept of eco- 
system conservation. It also implies a 
clear balance between sustainability 
and development. In their treatment 
(pts 43-47)itis not merely acontinuation 
but a considerable improvement of the 
current strategy of conservation. Unlike 
other objectives, the exterior bodies 
recommended here are not only for 
monitoring but also to guide and assist 
the functions of peoples organization 
(for instance, 46 3, 47 2, 47.4, 47 5) 
Participation of people here is an 
interaction process (for instance, 44.4, 
47 3) nota 'farmers-know-all' approach 
The norms and junsdictions are transient 
(for example, 44 2). i 


Tos are the types of formulations 
which deserve to be debated for making 
a cue "people's act’ Let me make a 
humble contribution The ‘safety site’ 
concept has been strictly operationalised 
as a geographical entity. There are also 
reproduction seasons when a particular 
species should not be appropriated — 
a common feature in fisheries 

In contrast to this, the weakness in 
the treatment of the first objective is eas- 
ily discerned The proposed bill should 
have first explicitly indicated the opera- 
tional contentof the objective of promot- 
ing sustainable development. Admittedly, 
itis a difficult task Agenda 21 did not 
succeed in defining environmentally 


sound technologies However, a law 
cannot function without a definition. 
Rao-Gadgil should have prepared a 
working definition and made it explicit 
This would have invited a discussion 
on whether the policies suggested are 
appropriate, exhaustive and applicable. 
. Thereafter, the act should not only 
provide for organizations to enact and 
enforce but also propose organizations 
for specifying standards, identifying and 
propagating environmentally sound tech- 
nologies and management practices, 
developing newer strategies and helping 
out — not only evaluating and penalising 
— defaulting organisations For a bill, the 
designing of suitable organisations for 
the purpose of setting standards is a 
challenge. In the global scene, the politics 
of setting environment standards is well 
known. Theinvolvementof multinational 
companies have distorted the meanings 
to their conveniences, diluted perfor- 
mance standards and deferred time sched- 
ules for complying with the standards 


T. maintenance of a clean public 
health environment is Rao and Gadgil's 
third professed objective. They identify 
the necessary content (pt. 4 in the Frame- 
work) as: a comprehensive system of 
primary health care under decentralized 
managementto replacethe current system 
of primary health care. One agrees. But 
again, aclear statement ofthe operational 
content of the alternative, opening up 
discussion and a proper appreciation, is 
missing It appears that they hope to 
achieve this goal primarily through the 
appointment of Village Health Workers. 
The list of functions (pt. 11) for the vw 
are not much different from what primary 
health care functionaries do at present. 
How will it succeed in establishing a 
qualitatively different alternative ? 

The need for a people's health bill 
arises because the existing primary 
health care system has come under criti- 
cism. The poor are required to spend 
substantial amounts of their income and 
time on health-related costs Little 1s 
then left for nourishment after recovery 
andthe threat ofthe recurrence of disease 
becomes a vicious circle. An alternative 
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policy envisages restrained use of mod- 
ern medicine and sei vices of professional 
doctors This can be implemented through 
popularisation of an alternative system 
of primary health care For example. 
people's tarth in law-cost home remedies 
needs to be revived Rao and Gadgil 
noted for example, "these institutions 
should take tulladvantage of local human 
and veterinary health traditions’. How do 
the vHW o1 VHNECS decide the competence 
of some traditional practitioners and 
recommend their services? There is no 
denying that many superstitions and 
incompetent quackery continue in the 
village scene as well Won't the vHW be 
playing sate when their activities are sub- 


jected toelaborate evaluation procedure? 


T.. exisung primary health care 
system has been popularised by the gov- 
einment and international. agencies 
through a sustained effort over the last 
couple of decades As a consequence, 
people arc now less trustful of traditional 
folk remedies To suggest, therefore, 
that one should recruit a viw and thrust 
all responsibilities of propagating an 
alternative system of primary health 
care on him absolves all others from the 
responsibility 

A people's bill must enunciate a 


clear strategy for legitimising different _ 


planks of an alternative primary health 
care system For example. the proposed 
Institutions can draw upon local human 
and veterinary health traditions only if the 
government legitimises a suitable certifi- 
cation mechanism — who certifies the 


‘trained dars’: who endorses the bona- 


fides of a local health practitioner, what 
knowledge should be consideied valid 
and how should its validity betested; who 
will be considered an able teacher of folk 
medicinal knowledge and local environ- 
mental education? Thereafter. the act 
should not only providefororganisations 
to enact and enforce but also propose 
organisations for specification of stan- 
dards, identitication and propagation of 
alternative primary health practices, 
developing newer strategies and helping 
out — not only evaluaung and penalising 
- defaulting organisations 


Grassroots Governance 


The three objectives mentioned 
pertain to sustainable use, conservation 
and basic human needs like health care 
(and education). A complete set of deve- 
lopmental objectives must also include 
equity and efficiency. It is not that the 
authors have not paid attention to these 
objectives; they appear, but in an erratic 
manner. À comprehensive discussion 
on the attainment of overall equity and 
efficiency is missing, which favours 
an tdealistic image as 11 wherever prob- 
lems of equity were to aise they would 
be taken care of, wherever the need for 
efficiency, it would be maintained 

Essentially, the formulations under- 
mine the fact that in many spheres the 
three objectives come into conflict and 
a good policy must work out a proper 
balance between these goals. I will cite 
one example ‘Benefits flowing from the 
utilization of natural resources should 
be equitably shared amongst members 
of gram sabha Such benefits should be 
treated as tradable .. ' (The Framework, 
pt 6). Generally. smaller coherent groups 
within the village succeed in managing 
common pool resources. The proposal, 
amounting to redistribution, will make 
them worse oft and will curtail the currently 
existing initiatives, In pursuing ahigh stan- 
dard of equity the authors are actually 
putting forward proposals that would 
endanger both sustainability and efficiency 


T. motivation behind suggesting this 
norm ot benefit distribution probably 
arises from the examples of participatory 
works like those at Sukhomayri or Pani 
Panchayat. These sterling cases of equi- 
table distribution were carefully planned 
to suit the time and space of the locality. 
In both cases the shares were in newly 
introduced activities, nota redistribution 
of existing benefits Both are water- 
related projects which bring 1n consider- 
able additional benefits that can be shared 
among large groups of peoples For all 
other communal activities, an equitable 
shareto all the villagers was not practised 
eveninthesecases of exemplary success 

In contrast, in the area of forestry, 
many forest protection committees have 
been constituted under IFM which, in 


compliance with the state directives, have 
extended the benefits to additional mem- 
bers beyond the pre-existing forest users 
This is one of the most disputed moves of 
the JFM. Imagine in the case of sea-fishing 
the implications of such a stipulation: 
benefits from the utilization of natural 
resources snould be equitably shared 
among members of the gram sabha. 
There is another dimension in the 
concept of equity, implicit in the draft, 
which is vague. Inter-village differences 
have not been taken into consideration 
Its major manifestation is in the sphere of 
intellectual property rights. IPR relating to 
knowledge of uses of living organisms 
have been assigned to gram sabhas (pt. 8.2) 
along with another recommendation 
for a computer based data bank of such 
‘information under the joint control of the 
state, NHEC and NGO watchdog committee 
(pt. 38.4, 38.5) If the rights of release are 
notspecified then the data may be misused 
by others who acquire the right in a 
legitimate but unethical manner 


| n particular, what is not considered is 
thespecific scale ofthecommon property 
characteristic of a piece of knowledge. 
Often itis some villages, or communities 
spread over several villages who share a 
pieceof knowledge. Within the suggested 
system of IPR rights, an outsider can 
acquire legitimate rights by persuading 
only one village to sell out the right. On 
the other hand, should all the villages 
benefit, many who did not contribute to 
the preservation of knowledge are also 
entitled to receive a share of the benefits. 
This brings us to a discussion of’ 
the appropriateness of the organisations 
earmarked for different kinds of function- 
ing We agree that the Panchayati Raj 
institutions ‘must play an important role 
inthis process’ However, even though 29 
subjects have been listed in the Eleventh 
Schedule, the exact functions in relation 
to them which are to be transferred to 
panchayats are left to individual state 
governments to determine. It is believed 
that the state governments would either 
not transfer additional functions or take 
back those once granted, at their will. By 
now all the states have amended the acts 


To the best of my knowledge they have 
Just reproduced the Eleventh Schedule 
subjects in appropriate places without 
adding much substance to it. Given this 
background, the explicit demands made 
in favour of devolution of power (as 
expressed in pts, 19 to 21 in the Frame- 
work) are appreciable. 

It is true that the coverage of the 
lowest level of panchayats is still too 


extensive (The Approach). I differ, how- - 


ever, in the.matter of explanation of 
*extensive' in a strict geographic sense 
and consequently on the matter of iden- 
tifying the appropriate ‘basic unit’. From 
a geographic perspective, village/hamlet, 
settlement would be the right basic unit. 
But participatory efforts, like joint forest 
management or water users associations 
or all women’s cooperatives in inland 
fisheries, use a concept of functional 
groups for-basic units. The functional 
groups may correspond to the geographic 
units like individual hamlets, settlements 
or villages. But in some cases they may 
not All women’s cooperatives certarhly 
do not. Under the Rao-Gadgil framework 
any immigrant immediately becomes a 
claimantof the resource Is this desirable? 


T successful working of organi- 
sations is closely linked to their structure 
of governance A functional group 
approach relies on bringing together 
people with comparable incentives to a 
particuJar resource. With aheterogeneous 
mix of people it 1s difficult to even 
organise regular meetings- many of them 
will have different priorities Arriving at 
common decisions and acceptable rules 
- of contribution are even more difficult 
One may argue that the VNHEC, PNHEC 
etal have governance structures different 
from the pris. They are not. Particularly 
becausea village may have many different 
resources to work on, engaging a single 
body for doing everything will be inetfi- 
cient Besides, a single body will have 
many individuals with varying degrees 
of interest in each specific resources. while 
homogeneity of interest 1s a basic pre- 
requisite for successful group action 
Until now participatory efforts like 
the FM have succeeded by relying on 


the functional group approach. The 
Panchayati Raj act does not indicate any 
scope for functional groups. This has 
already started creating difficulties in the 
field Instead of reinforcing this omission 
in the PR act, the bill should favour its 
amendment providing for delegation of 
power to the functional groups. The act 
should also extend legitimacy and secu- 
rity for functional groups within the PRIs 
while compensating and rewarding the 
PRis—notthe functional groups—for good 
performance in CPR management. 


i mmediately after the framework and 
approach, the draft starts with the forma- 
tion of NHECs at different levels. After 
eight chapters on different NHECs it has a 
single chapter on Safety Site Authorities. 
And that is the structure of the proposed 
bill. Essentially, the concept of a 
people’s act is reduced to the concept 
of NHEC functioning. 

It is a legitimate question whether 
this 1s the way people function and 
reflect their will. They do not The great 


majority of the villagers participate in’ 


day-to-day information circulation, 
debating on opportunities and decision- 
making. They spend hours in informal 
meetings of small groups at tea shops, 
neighbours’ courtyards and other such 
places exploring different possibilities. 
In a very cost-efficient manner they 
inform neighbours about what is happen- 
ing in the village and outside ` 

In the proposed bill, however, after 
constituting the VNHECS the gram sabhas 


will be convened ‘at least once in 2° 


months’ (14 5). If it is maintained that 
the day-to-day participation of villagers 
1s not prevented in this process, one may 
ask. are these prevented in the existing 
bureaucratic regime either? The current 
participatory programmes show a much 
greater awareness when community 
organisers are appointed several months 
1n advance and are asked to participate 
in village life 

The type of functioning envisaged 
in the proposed bill is nota people's mode 
offunctioning butreducing people's func- 
tioningto bureaucracy'sownimage Pro- 
cesses like selection/election/choosing 


(nomination?) of vNHEC members, term 
appointments in office, allowance and 
provisions, necessary quorum in meet- 
ings, recruitment of specialised personnel 
as health worker and education worker, 
maintenance ofa whole set of records like 
community register, management plan, 
proceedings of VNHEC, budget allocation 
and so on (12.3), are cases in point. 

A bureaucraticregimeis a phenom- 
enon which may be carried out by the 
villagers as well. The proposed draft 
practically suggests the replacement of 
the current bureaucratic regime with a 
NHEC based bureaucratic regime.. In 
their enthusiasm for the NHECS the 
authors sometimes become unbalanced. 
Although the underlying notion is that 
all resources in the locality become ‘col- 
lective property of the local community’ 
and the VNHEC is suggested as a ‘trustee’ 
for management of this collective prop- 
erty (Framework, pt. 6) they go on to 
state ‘VNHEC should have primacy in all 
aspects of ownership and management 
of its collective property” (pt. 9). 


T. elaborate processes of elections, 
allowances and provisions, recruitmentof 
personnel, maintenance ofa whole set of 
records and so on, makes organisation 
building and the running process costly. 
A considerable amount of funds will be 
spent in these areas which could have 
been otherwise used for productive 
investment. It is usually on the question 
ofeconomic efficiency that the participa- 
tory programmes stumble Theoretical 
literature points ott the many different 
features of participation which make it a 
cost effective management programme. 
In application, however, the experiences 
are drastically different. The pilot cases 
need constant pumping of funds to 
remain functional. 

This is largely because the progra- 
mmes do not take into account people's 
mode of functioning. People's own way 


of doing things is simpler and involves . 


much less cost. The importance of infor- 
malorganisationsin achieving economic 
efficiency has been emphasised by 
many. But official programmes invari- 
ably stress satisfying formal procedures. 
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Do the acts reflect the values and con- . 


cerns of the people? Or are they only the 
requirements of administrators for 
` satisfying themselves and their superiors 
that all is in order? Villagers do not 
need documents to evaluate whether 
the state of affairs are satisfactory or 
not. Lately, the Rapid and Participatory 
Rural Appraisal methods show the very 
distinct nature of people's concerns and 
- expressions. 

There may bean argumentin favour 
of sacrificing economic efficiency if it 
promotes other objectives like equity or 
sustainability. But the very character of 
formal procedures and documentation 
runs against those purposes. If two agents 
entering into a settlement are unequal in 
power, the categories grafted on actual 
entities often become impositions. The 
codes and categories imposed by admin- 
istration ultimately require people to fall 
in line, sacrificing their innate creative 

. abilities. Besides, the act of translating 


what is informal into a legal, administra- 


tive and written record lead to distortions 
— not at random, but in the direction that 
militate against the interests of those who 
are subjects of these informal categories 

This is not confined to administra- 
tors. The importance that Rao-Gadgil give 
to the local pre-university and college 
students and teachers, along with formal 
documentation, may lead to a serious 
undermining of the people’s interest. I 
have often heard young science activists 
wonder how to respond when people in 
villages ask about the seat of ghosts. 
While they may have a hunch about 
their possible ecological significance, 
I have also heard top echelons of these 
science groups, often renowned scientists, 
dismiss them as superstitions. Surpris- 
ingly, I found many of them knew about 
‘sacred groves’. 

Untortunately, the villagers do not 
decode the local names in earned men’s 
vocabulary In consequence, they suffer 
from judgments passed by these persons 


in authority. There are indeed two basic 


approaches to the making of a people’s 
act’ either to insist that people master 
learned men’s vocabulary or compel the 
‘learned men’ in authority to attune 
themselves to the people's vocabulary 


Grassroots Governance 


Must conservators 
remain poor? 


ANIL K GUPTA -à f 


` IMAGINE a kingdom where a large 


group of people living in a forest fails to 
get a hearing from the king despite their 


* best efforts. One day the king falls sick 


and sends for the royal doctors. Each, 
one triés to cure him but fails. Desperate, 
the king announces a reward for the 
doctor who can cure him. This news 
reaches the isolated forest people, who 
have some amazing doctors proficient in 
herbaland natural remedies. One ofthem, 
Dr Herbalcure, approaches the royal ' 
courtaccompanied by his wife Ms Green- 
ery, and offers tocure the king. Thecourt- 
iers, seeing his tattered clothes and his 
wife's wrinkled face, scoff at the ragged 
pair. Undaunted, he questions the king 


- and soon learns the king's problem is due 


to his worries. Herbalcure’s magic potion 
cures the king who now decides to 
honour the doctor and his wife but 
commands them to reveal the secret of 
the magic potion. 

The royal request places Herbal- 
cure in a dilemma for he is hesitant to 
reveal the identity ofthe sacred plants to 
the greedy courtiers. Herbalcure per- 
suades the king that they be allowed to 
return to the forest and consult the 
elders. He is warned that if they do not 
return soon with the information, their 
entire community will be driven out 
from the enchanted forest. 

Herbalcure had hoped for a big 
reward for his community but instead 
returned with a curse. The forest people 
then decide to play a trick. They tell king 
that the potion contained 25 different 
herbs but are effective only if collected 
by a person who has never harmed any 
living creature or plant. The king under- 
stands the message: the community lives 
happily ever after without any benefit. 
They are satisfied with the reward that 
allows them to live peacefully in the 
forest. 


W.. would we have done in such 


a situation? Would we have revealed the 
identity of the plant the king asked for 
and perhaps ensured its over-extraction? 
Would we exile the community if that 
was deemed the best way to extract the 
hérb? Is there a correlation between 
the conservation of biodiversity and the 
fact that people live in the same space? 


What would be the destiny of this . 


biomass-based society once kings are 
replaced by people? 

Gadgil and Rao suggest a model 
for decentralizing governance of rural 
society and its biomass base There is 
ment in their argument if-we can wish 
history away. But can we do so? Does 
everyone- conserve and understand 
biodiversity equally? Does biodiversity 
occur randomly everywhere? Why are 
regions of high biodiversity inevitably 
inhabited by the poorest people? 
Will decentralization correct the histori- 
cal injustice done to Herbalcure and 

` Greenery’s communities? 


I will critique the Gadgil-Rao 
model first and then offer an alternative 
framework which might complement 
some of their proposals while contradict- 
ing others My central argument is that 
unless Herbalcure and Greenery can be 
assured that history will not be repeated, 
they and their community may not 
agree to participate in the information 
system conceptualized in the model. 

-And I will nat complain about their 
non-cooperation. 


C ouis as they exist at the 
level of villages may not always be the 
best unit for conserving all kinds of 
biodiversity and dispensing justice to 
knowledgeable and economically poor 
people. This is because institutional 
dinosaurs have seen a great revival in 
the last half a century, particularly in the 
last decade or so in our country — a fact 
unnoticed by Gadgil and Rao. 
Moreover, these dinosaurs have 
„colonized most urban areas and brought 
with them ostriches. The latter have been 
crowned as leaders and continue tó swal- 
low all the resources they can. Today we 
may be able to manufacture satellites and 
missiles yet we are unable to remove the 
illiteracy in most of the biodiversity-rich, 
economically disadvantaged regions. 
For this we need World Bank loans and 
consultants. Thus, while the age of infor- 
‘mation may have networked several 
communities in our country, it has also 
distanced others from the centres of 
power and from each other. 
Weimport pulp for our paper indus- 
tries, contract farmers in Australia for 
growing pulses and import grains and 
edible oil. Who says our access ta natural 
resources of the world is limited? There- 
fore, the first assumption that needs to be 
questioned is whether ‘we can prosper 
only through learning to use our natural 


resources in an efficient, sustainable. 


fashion’. On thecontrary, wecan prosper 
(as many others did) by destroying and 
devouring not just our resources but 
also those of others. Japan did it to their 
neighbours; Australia, USA and Canada 
did it to their native people and many other 
countries are finding a structural adjust- 


ment programthe a good opportunity to 
commoditize the natural resources of 
many foreign exchange starved countries. 

I am also uncomfortable with the 
term ‘Human Resources’. As part of the 
academia which has popularized it, I find 
treating human beings as 'resources' 
awkward. The knowledge and skills of 
people could be viewed as a resource 


but should their whole being be concep- 


tualized as such? And for whom - the 


Information Age? Reification apart, this 


term can create a mindset which may 
succeed in achieving the Marxist agenda 
of commoditizing human beings, not 
just their labour. 


We.. the “intellectual capabilities 


of our people’ will develop through 
respecting, recognizing and rewarding 
their knowledge, I do not think that 
reforms are required only in the education, 
health and management systems for com- 
munities dependent on natural resources 
in rural areas. I agree with Lélé's view 


-that reforms in education are required in 


society, not just a rural or biomass-based 
society. There are young boys and girls 
who can identify as many as 300 plants 
and their use in biodiversity contests 
held among primary schoolchildren in 
different parts of the country. Yet unless 
they learn the English alphabet, their 
destiny will lead them to the ranks of 
unskilled labour. The skills we need to 
develop should be considered in the 
larger context of society, not just of the 
rural disadvantaged. 

It is ironic that in urban areas the 
lowest positions are almost always filled 
by people from biodiversity-rich regions 
such as the hills, droughtor flood-prone 
and forest areas. Unless we address the 
question of pricing their knowledge, these 
communities will continueto be uprooted 
from their habitats and doomed to work 
as our gardeners, guards, drivers, peons 
and housemaids. " - 

Gadgil and Rao will agree that we 


have to manage both the processes —those- 


which uproot such people from their 
niches as well as those which confine 
them. Since such- processes are not 


- designed and governed at the local level . 
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50, 


alone, there is a need for changes at dif- 
ferent levels, not just in natural resource 
management structures. Also, the educa- 
tional system of the rest of society needs 
even more urgentchange if wedo not want 
to perpetuate the erosion of precious 
knowledge held by these communities. 


Aus many of them are far better 
practical ecologists, their role is not just 


to act as early warning signals for the 


rest of society which neither cares nor is 
affected by their travails If rat-killers did 
not warn Surat about the impending 
plague, so much the better. If people have 
brought garbage and filth back to its 
original place despite having suffered in 
the plague-affected cities, do we need to 
assume that lack of information was a 
reason for the outbreak of the plague? 
True, there is a need for drawing upon 
the immensely useful knowledge of 
ecological indicators that these commu- 
nities have, for this knowledge is fast 
vanishing and needs to be documented. 
My argumentis more fundamental: Why 
should these communities be viewed in 
utilitarian terms alone? If they did not 
possess such knowledge or had lost it, 
would it justify our continued neglect 
of them? Our plan documents have no 
place for them except as a source of 
cheap labour, or ‘human resources’ 

The intentions of Gadgil and Rao 
are noble and workable, at least in parts 
My trouble is with the moral basis under- 
lying their model which seeks to tap 
knowledge without sufficient reciprocity. 
Isee Herbalcure being advised to partici- 
pate in this country-wide system of eco- 
logical monitoring without assuring him 
or Greenery that we will reorient our 
educational and medical research priori 
ties, will enter into contracts with thém 
both as individuals and as members of 
communities to reimburse revenue gen- 
erated from the commercialization of 
drugs, herbal pesticides, vegetable dyes 
or savings made through their-timely 
warnings. 

The idea of a grassroots voluntary 
effort to spur local initiatives for conser- 
vation is admirable But why make 
only local communities in villages 
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responsible for their natural resources and 
externalities; why not impose such con- 
ditions on urban communities as well? 
Why shouldn't cities deal with the gar- 
bage and waste within their boundaries? 
Is this technologically feasible? If not, 
why notconceptualize the model of gov- 
ernance through a partnership of rural 
and urban communities so that beneficia- 
ries share the cost as well as the rewards 
that accrue to the conservators. 

There are three issues that need to 
be carefully looked into. (a) whether 
panchayats are the right platform. for 
decisions which lie in the private or pub- 
lic domain in the country, (b) whether we 
should sectoralize responsibilities of 
the village panchayats (constitutionally 
empowered) towards resource conserva- 
tion (thatis, natural resource conservation 
becoming a sectoral issue like education 
and health), and (c) whether the various 
incentives required for conservation can 
be (orshould be) mobilized and dispensed 
with at the village level. 


F... on which a large number of 
communities depend, are obviously notin 
the public domain and thus not amenable 
to control by revenue panchayats. But 
there is astrong case for allowing commu- 
nities living in them rights which cannot 
be transferred to athird paity. This would 
acknowledge the fact that forests have 
survived best in areas where tribal people 
have been hostile (as in Jhabua or the 
Andamans). 

The right of tribal peoples to enter 
into fair contracts with outsiders like 
firms, farmers, pharmacies, tourist coms 
panies or researchers must be recognized 
for non-timber extraction of resources in 
a sustainable manner. These contracts 
must be filed with a national authority for 
sustainable use of natural resources. Such 
an authority would ensure that local com- 
munities are not short-changed; endan- 
gered species are not extracted beyond 
sustainable limits; more species are not 


endangered; wildlife habitats are not 


unduly disturbed and so on. 

I do not favour the sanctuary and 
park model of conservation as it puts a pre- 
mium on conserving only when a species 


becomes endangered. Itdoes not guaran- 
tee the protection of other species. It must 
be noted that various companies (national 
and international) have been equally 
indifferent to both environmental con- 
cerns as well as to the economic interests 
oflocal communities. Whetheritis Dabur 
orProctorand Gamble, itis the local com- 
munities that are exploited. This is an 
issue which Gadgil and Rao have not 
taken into account. 


S imilarly, the diversity thatlies along 
railway tracks, roadsides, and other pub- 
lic properties will notbe governed by local 
communities as conventionally defined. 
Separate mechanisms will have to be 
devised for it.. 

Sectoralization oftheenvironment 
is another awkward issue. All policies 
have environmental implications. Thus 
how land, water or biodiversity should 
be used or conserved cannot merely be 
considered a local responsibility. Unlined 
canals can cause seepage and degrade 
villagers’ lands forno fault of theirs. S1mi- 
larly, effluents from factories are causing 
tremendous damage to the health and 
environment of some communities. Why 
should such matters be left to panchayat 
district, state or national sub-committees 
or environmental commissions? Our 
judicial system makes it difficult for a 
community to mobilise the technical 
and legal help needed to confront state 
or corporate power. Perhaps separate 
environmental courts may help. This is a 
subject which needs greater thought. 
Suffice it to say that while sectorization 
of the environment may give us profes- 
sional satisfaction, it will not do the. 


' environment much good. 


Further, why should communities 
be paid only for their services? What about 
the suffering they undergo because of 


local or regional externalities? Why 


shouldn’t non-material incentives be 
given an equally important place in the 
scheme of things? 

- Thediversity in ecological habitats 
as well as species may be conserved 
in clusters or dispersed conditions by 
individuals in large tracts, small plots, 
common lands, cultivated fields or uncul- 


! 


i 


tivated private or public lands, and for 
known or unknown uses. Any household 
can derive sustenance-through resources 
drawn from the private or public domain. 
The portfolio of enterprises thus evolved 
generates various stakes in the conserva- 
tion of different resource situations. If a 
household has only a 2% dependence 
On à given resource regime or situation, 
it might not be reasonable to expect it 
to shoulder the same responsibility as 


- another household which has 80% 


dependence on that resource regime. 
Further, evenifdependenceishigh, 
one should not expect that strategies of 
resource use will necessarily build acon- 
servation ethic. If that were so, ground 
water would not have declined at such a 
rapid rate, not just in rural regions but in 
urban areas as well Obviously, the level 
of literacy has nothing to do with such 
collectively irrational behaviour. Given 
the variability 1n motivations as well as 
the conditions under which diversity in 
-Tešources is conserved, there cannot be 
uniformity in incentives. 5 


C wecannotconserve diversity 
by keeping people poor. Studies have 
shown that many indigenous innovators, 
. whether individuals or communities, do 
notconsider their diversity or knowledge 
a tradable commodity. Their ethical val- 
„ues motivate them to share their knowl- 
edge without expectation of material 
` reward. Consequently, while they remain 
. poor the extractors of their knowledge 
accumulate wealth. We cannot therefore 
imply that their superior ethics should 
legitimize a morality in the market place 
which justifies the extraction. 

Then there are questions about the 
continued validity of values underlying 
any mainstream discourse. For instance, 
itis an accepted professional value in 
academics that any communication of 
one's ideas should be acknowledged 
However, this accountability is generally 
observed only towards one's professional 
colleagues. Farmers, indigenous people 
and artisans are almost never acknowl- 
edged in any discourse on their knowl- 

- edgeso much so that the whole discipline 
of ethno-botany/biology has gained 


legitimacy through extraction without 


acknowledgment. The wealth accümu- 
lated from this knowledge is seldom 
Shared with the providers. 


i n a recent paper, I had identified seven 
dimensions of ethical responsibility 
which dealt with four kinds of relationship 
between the external prospectors and 
researchers and the local communities. 
Several suggestions were made toreward 
the creativity of communities and indi- 
viduals conserving diversity: 

(a) A system for an international and 
national registry of innovations both in 
the name of individuals as well as com- 
munities as the case may be (Gupta 1994). 
This registration should assign a right of 
precedence as well as protection for a 


- limited period. An international fund 


could help in maintaining the registry in 
collaboration with wipo (World Intellec- 
tual Property Organisation). It has to 
be undérstood that many communities 
would prefer collective funds to be set up 
forlocal conservation and economic well- 
being. At the same time, SRISTI has been 
arguing that the rights of individual inno- 
vators or conservators of resources should 
be specifically protected even if they 
themselves do not pursue them in the short 
run. Whenever a reward is due, the inno- 
vator or conservator concerned should 
have the option of deciding what to do 
with the material resources. It is possible 
that choices and preferences may change 
once concrete alternatives are available. 
(b) Contemporary innovations should 
not be subsumed under traditional knowl- 
edge as is often attempted by many NGOs 
and international organisations. Another 
reason for distinguishing individual con- 
tributions from thecollectiveis thatin the 
case of agricultural biodiversity, only a 
small disadvantaged section of a village 
may be growing land races. To make the 
entire community custodian of a reward 
because of the contributions of a few is 


“unfair. At the same time if a large major- 


ity of the people (more than 7596) grow 
land races, arewardto the entire commu- 
nity makes sense. i 
(c) No scheme of incentives for conser- 
vation should result in the erosion of 


the very base for which`they were 
offered. Some have argued that provid- 
ing material incentives may distort the 
values of local communities living in 
harmony and peace with nature. 
However, this should not be 
stretched too far. Material rewards in the 
absence of local institution-building can 


` lead to the conditions apparent in some 


North American Indian Reservations with 
a high number of alcoholics, drop-outs, 
single-parent families and adolescent 
mothers, and a high level of economic 
deprivation. The welfare system, unsup- 
ported by any investment in local institu- 
tion-building, killed the spirit of local 
enterprise in many communities. There 
are examples where.excellent farmlands 
were converted into near wasteland due 
to lack of proper use or no use at all. At 
the’ same time, communities like the 
Zunis have fought against the state, won 
major lawsuits and received substantial 
monetary compensation to undo the 
damage to their natural resources because 
of unauthorized dumping by the state. 
These communities use the latest techno- 
logy such as GPs to optimally manage 
natural resources and revive some old 
technologies and land use systems to 
rejuvenate irrigated lands. 


i one must recognize that the 
absence of monetary rewards and other 
opportunities is unlikely to either preserve 
the resource, or the ethic which conserved 
theresource so far. The extentof illiteracy 
is very high in biodiversity-rich regions, 
as is the emigration of young people, 
particularly males. Given the preponder- 
ance of women-headed/managed house- 
holds in these regions, the historical bias 
against women in the existing institutions 
and the pressure for reform from below is 
also weak in many such regions. 

In the absence of any economic 
incentives for conservation, young people 
neither wish to acquire traditional knowl- 
edge nor continue to conserve the region’s 
diversity. Significantly, the erosion of 
traditional knowledge has never been so 
high as in the present generation- 

We have suggested the following 
matrix for combining material as well as 
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non-material incentives to conserve 
diversity, reward creativity and innova- 
tion, generate respect for local institutions 
and ethical behaviour and influence the 
values of future leaders. 


‘* Forms of Reward 


Material. Non- material 
Individual I 2 
Target of 
Rewaids 
Collective 3 4 


(Gupta, 1989) 


. The first category of material- 
individual rewards includes conven- 
tional incentives such as patents, licence 
and contract fee, monetary rewards for 
innovations, and conservation efforts, 
among others. Individuals who have 
developed sustainable technological 
innovations such as herbal pesticides, 
veterinary medicines, natural dyes, or 
improved upon existing ones deserve to 
be rewarded for their creativity. (The use 


- of ‘compensation’ instead of reward 1s 


avoided because the former often implies 
a lower value). 
` There are individual inventors or 
innovators, who refuse private rewards. In 
such cases, trust funds for collective use 
may beset up underindividuals whose con- 
tributions made this possible. Such a mea- 
sure generates non-material individual 
rewards in the form of honour or esteem. 
The second category of non- 
material individual incentives include 
honour, recognition'and respect for 
individuals who have contributed to the 
goals of conservation or value addition 
or both Biodiversity contests among 
schoolchildren gan be organised. Small 
material prizes accompanied by honour 
contribute in building the spirit of 
competitiveness as well as a respect for 
local_knowledge. Conservation through 


- competition has been a successful experi- 


ment conducted by SRISTI in différent 
parts of the world. 

The third category of material and 
collective incentives is interesting 
because of the enormous scope it offers 
for experimentation. Several kinds of 
trust funds! guarantee, risk or venture 
capital funds can be set üp to. promote 
conservation, value addition, commer- 
cialization and so on. There is no venture 
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capital fund (vcr) for promoting small. 


innovations though there are many VCFs 
for large innovators. Similarly, small 
communities may be interested in value 
addition in local biodivérsity for which 
risk as well as guarantee funds may be 
necessary. Some funds will operate at 
the regional level while others may be 
required at community levels. These may 
provide enough flexibility to different 
communities to pursue culture-specific 
norms of conservation as well as reward 
and/or compensation. 

The fourth category includes 
policy reform, institution-building, incor- 
poration of local ecological knowledge 
1n the curriculum at different levels in 
the educational system, development of 
markets for organic and other local prod- 
ucts at both national and global level, 
among others 

Gadgil and Rao have suggested 
several ways in which resources can be 
Benerated for rewarding/compensating 
rural communities for their services in 


But history shows that those who have 
conserved forests most diligently 
remained the least privileged. Thus 
while the authors feel that communities 
should be rewarded for their work now, 
they have not mentioned how their past 
efforts will be compensated. 


T. system of rewards will have an 
important bearing on the way resources 
are generated. This is illustrated by 
Maharashtra's Employment Guarantee 
Scheme (EGS). À professional tax in 
Bombay paid for the entire EGs and could 
not be merged with the general adminis- 
trativebudgetofthe state. During drought, 
this ensured that funds were available 
for the scheme. In the absence of such a 
linkage, asin the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana 


^ GRY), the state's commitment gets 


diluted It is a different matter that 


these funds often do not reach those- 


who need them. ` 

Again, to take the case of the IRY, 
a high weightage given to landless 
labourers in the index for allocating 
funds created a bias in favour or irrigated 
regions (because of the pull effect of 


.the conservation of natural resources. ` 


labour). This meantthatarid regions, with 
low levels of landlessness, land value and 
population density were neglected. Yet. 
theemployment problemis more acute in 
such regions. Thus the criteria for allocat- 
ing resources need to be thought through 
more carefully than those proposed by | 
Gadgil and Rao. We need to look at the 
issue of resource generation in a wider 
context and not leave it to the local village 
panchayats alone. 


T following proposals need to be 
considered: 

1. The promotion of consumer-supported 
agriculture, particularly for environment- 
friendly organic agriculture, as is the 
practice in many countries. Unless the 
consumer pays for environmental protec- 
tion through higher prices for value-added 
food products, the producer will ignore 
eco-friendly practices like soil microbial 
diversity, water and soil quality, reduction 
of chemical residues in the food crops and 
fruits‘and vegetables. An investment in 


‘organic certification facilities will bene- 


fit some of the poorest farmers who prac- 
tise organic methods because either they 
cannot afford the inputs, or live in areas 
where input-intensive technology does 
not exist. 

2. The green revolution benefited farmers 
because breeders were able to combine 
local land races with exotic materials. But 
if they do not pay for the conservation of 
land races, these will not be conserved. 
Land races are necessary as they are the 
source used to build resistance again. 
disease and pests that afflict new variet- 
ies. There is no substitute to in sttu conser- 
vation as everything cannot be conserved ` 
1n gerie banks. A small contribution by 
farmers when they bring their produce to 
the market will generate enough revenue 
for providing incentives to communities 
and individual innovators. 

3. Similarly, others can help generate 


. revenue for conservation. These include 


exporters of agricultural produce as 
wellas natural products; domestic manu- 
facturers of plant products, including 
ayurf'edic drugs. 

4. There should be no ideological 


"objection to contracts between local 


` communities, scientists, and external or 
domestic manufacturers of natural prod- 
ucts to provide incentives for sustainable 
extraction of herbs or other biodiversity 
components. 

Thus rather than relying on state 
largesse or patronage, which has long kept 
conservators of biodiversity poor, trust 
must be reposed in others, including the 
consumer. The state has a role in regulat- 
ing the fairness of contracts; the interests 
of Herbalcure and Greenery must be.con- 
sidered when devising schemes. While I 
agree with Gadgil and Rao that transpar- 
ency 1s essential, we should not place all 
our trust in the machinery of state or local 
bodies but include consumers and mar- 
kets (however imperfect) as well. 

Innovations in linking creative 
communities and individuals with one 
another as is done through the Honey 
Bee newsletter shows that unless incen- 
tives are provided for creative contribu- 
tions, and not services alone, as Gadgil 
and Rao suggest, the spark of creativity 
will vanish. 
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Books 


PEOPLE’S HEALTH IN PEOPLE’S HANDS: 
A Model for Panchayati Raj edited by N.H. Antia 
and Kavita Bhatia. Foundation for Research in Com- 
munity Health, Bombay, 1993. 


IT IS indeed a shame that nearly five decades after indepen- 
dence we are still groping with how to make public services 
in health more accessible to people. There is considerable 
evidence about the poor outreach of public services and 
many debates about how to rectify it. The key question is 
how can public services, specially health and education, 
really address the needs of a community and within it the 
vulnerable sections of the population? 

Inalarge country like ours with wide variations in the 
levels of socio-economic development as well as patterns 
of disease, it is meaningless to prescribe a uniform policy. 
In fact the Bhore Committee, set up before independence, 
recognised that health has to be a state subject with the central 
government laying down broad directions to maintain 
some uniformity. In reality, however, the states had little 
power because of the centralised allocation of resources for 
certain communicable diseases and family planning 
programmes. This gave little manouverability to the states 
to set priorities based on their own specific needs Through 
the seventies, anumbérof studies broughtout the inadequacy 
in the outreach of government health services. They also 
revealed how the ‘top down approach’ in the planning pro- 


cess was unable to respond to local needs As a result the ` 


quality and effectiveness of these services was questioned. 
This period also saw the rise of a number of experiments in 
providing alternatives to the existing model of development, 
an important one being health 

A number of community health projects were started 
in different parts of the country where health services were 
just one of the many developmental inputs. Since many of 
these experiments were not spread throughout the country, 
there was an eftort to find institutions like panchayats and 
zilla parishads which could better address local needs and 


a through which health and other related inputs could be 
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planned and implemented. The book under review tries to 
pull together the experiences of NGOs which have addressed 
issues in community health and state governments which 
have implemented panchayati raj-during the last two 


- decades Many of these have tried to SUPE a decentralised 


approach to development. 

The book is divided into (lites sections. The first 
examines the current situation in the health care system; the 
second is a collection of experiences of voluntary sectors 
from different parts of the country. Included under this 
sectionaretheJamkhed, Mandwa, RUHSA, AWARE, SEWA and 
the Gadchiroli to name a few. In the third section of the book 
the state level experiences at decentralisation have focused 
on Karnataka, Kerala and West Bengal. The last section deals 
with how health can beintegrated with panchayati raj which 
would atleast provide the framework within which decisions 
regarding planning, allocation and actual implementation 
will be in the hands of the respective panchayats. The last 
section draws on these varied experiences to suggest a ' 
possible model for health under Panchayati Raj. l 

The first section, a review of the current situation in 
health services, discusses the dichotomy between the needs 
ofthe majority ofthe population and the priorities ofthe state. 
Much of what is discussed here is well known and docu- 
mented. The second section presents the experiences of 
eleven community health projects from different parts ofthe 
country. These have evolved health programmes with an 
understanding which emphasizes the social basis for the 
production of illness In these programmes health services ` 
are therefore one of the many inputs to improve the health 
status of communities. These articles are mainly descriptive 
and do not give much insight into key issues like commu- 
nity participation in health programmes. 

The important questions that need addressing are: 
what are the kinds of problems these projects faced in 
ensuring participation of different sections of the commu- 
nity? Is there equal participation of all sections of the 
community and do the lowest strata get equal access to 
services? What are the potential areas of conflict that are 


likely to artse when the power equations within a commu- 
nity are disturbed? 

Untortunately, many of these issues remain unan- 
swered in these articles. Rajaratnam Abel while describing 
the RUHSA experiment in Tamil Nadu mentions that itis the 
rich who contribute land. building and other resources to set 
up health centres and often expect favours from the health 
worker. Asaresult, the health worker is made to feel obliged 
to these sections and this hampers functioning (p 183). 
Clearly, this kind of a scenario would have serious impli- 
cations for the question of accessibility to services across 
classes withinacommunity Some projects have addressed 
themselves to activating existing public health services while 
others have built parallel services In a decentralised 
approach, how do we ensure that public institutions are made 
more responsive to the needs of acommunity because, after 
all, these are also run on the taxes that people pay. These are 
some of the questions that remain unanswered in this book. 

If decentralised health care 1s to be realised then 
perhaps it 1s time to move beyond descriptions to critical 
analysis of the various experiments both by NGOS and state 
governments. This could provide insights into the problems 
that are likely to crop up even if health and education are 
handed over to local bodies. Therefore, slogans like 
decentralised health careor people's health in people's hands 


will be dictated by the ‘needs’ of the better off in acommu- < 


nity unless we evolve suitable mechanisms whereby differ- 
ent sections have a say in setting priorities It is important 
that elections are held to local bodies and that vulnerable 
sections haveasizeable representation in orderto effect any 
meaningful change at the local level 


Rama Baru 


. SHARING THE GANGES: The Politics and Techno- 


logy of River Development by Ben Crow with Alan 
Lindquist and David Wilson. Sage Publications, 
New Delhi, 1995 — 


RIVER systems are complex ecological units. Their 
sinuous courses, peculiarities of drainage, arterial encom- 
passment of a region, varied biota and chemical properties 
offer vast possibilities for human action and utilisation. The 
relationship that subsequently derives from a web of such 
interventions often articulates into a specific historicity that 
locates itself on an axis of political economy and culture 
Like the Nile, Yangtze and Euphrates, the Ganges is at once 
metaphor and an economy for trade, irrigation and food. The 
book under review is thereforea challenging enterprise not- 
withstanding the attempt of the authors to limit theiragenda 
to a thin exploration of the politics and technology of ‘river 
development’ 

The 1947 Partition sliced the Ganges into a political 
boundary between India and East Pakistan (later 


Bangladesh). With this sleight of pen and by virtue of its 


geographical location, India became an upper riparian state 
holding the Nadia rivers and the headwaters of the Ganges, 
leaving East Pakistan holding just the deltaic tail of the river. 
This arrangement sowed the seeds of future conflict and 
ripened into an intractable and tortuous dispute. The book 
maps the events, detail and arguments that surround this long 
and involved disagreement 

Four phases of the dispute that overlapped with sev- 
eral regimes and initiatives are described by the authors. To 
their credit the minutiae of the negotiations, the burden of 


innumerable deliberations and the mass of claims and | 


counter-claims are discussed in a lucid and reader-friendly 
manner. Tables in every chapter giveasynoptic chronology 
oftheevents and acrisp summary ofthe chapter is provided 
in the conclusion. 

In the first phase (1947-71), the tensions centred on 
thenatureofriparian rights thatdetermined control overthe 
free flowing waters. The ensuing debates conducted 1n an 
atmosphere of hostility and mistrust, reached a bitter nadir 
with India's decision to pursue the construction of the 
Farakka Barrage. After 1971, the emergence of Bangladesh 
asan independent nation witnessed a period of cooperation 
andagreement. However, tension erupted again with the axis 
of the dispute shifting from resistance against the Farakka 
Barrage to the withdrawals made by India during the dry 
season flows. 

Though the Ganges Water Agreement of 1977 offered 
ameasure of understanding, it proved to be short-lived. The 
need to increase the volume of water dunng the lean season 
sparked a fresh round of tensions over the methods for 
augmenting supplies. India was keen on siphoning water 
from the Brahmaputra to enervate the Ganges. Bangladesh, 
fearing a loss 1n access to the Brahmaputra, argued for a 
comprehensive agreement which included a multilateral 
arrangement with Nepal for a share of the principal rivers 
straddling the nations. A series of ‘new initiatives’ between 
1983-87, whichincluded a plan for linking the Brahmaputra 
with the Ganges within Bangladeshi territory came to 
naught. However, this fourth and current phase premises 
itself on a larger design for sharing and developing the river 
within the basin states. 

The authors have highlighted the clouded nature of 


the negotiations with the intermingling of politics and tech- 


nology Further, the change in regimes and their political 
priorities strained possibilities for a constructive dialogue 
Official arguments too were often cluttered with myths, 
exaggerations, inflated clarms and sometimes explicit distor- 
tions. Theothersignificantrevelation is the fragile basis of the 
various technical studies and their ambiguous conclusions 
Consequently, data on water-logging, salinity, ground-water 
depletion and even the ecological effects ostensibly caused 
by the Farakka Barrage, are amenable to political interpreta- 
tion and frequently marshalled to serve those ends. 

These interesting facets ofthe negotiations, however, 
are not mere observations, they fit neatly with the schema 
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drawn by the authors as a plausible solution to the current 
stalemate Their suggestion, designed to circumvent politi- 
cal imperatives and national concerns, runs as follows. 

a) The river basin be visualised as a vital component for 
initiating regional cooperation and economic dynamism. 
The series of dams, barrages, weirs and so on currently 
being planned and expected to generate benefits like hyde] 


electricity, irrigation, navigation and flood mitigation be ^ 


rendered into monetised values and then connected to a 
circuit of commodity transactions among the basin states. 


. b) The market thus created be supervised by an impartial 


body like the UN or the Group of Seven Industrialised 
nations (p. 227). 

This recommended cure, however, could be as fatal 
as the disease For one, the diverse rights, practices and 
access of innumerable communities utilising the waters of 
the river may not necessarily find accommodation in the 
market Forexample, the vast wetlands, currently harvested 
iningenious ways, may suffer with theconstruction of dams 


orthealteration in the flow and sediment levels in the river. 


Moreover, the authors have been myopic in only consider- 
ing the opinions of a fiandtul of politicians, engineers and 
bureaucrats Atter all, the Ganges has been the cradle of a 
great civilisation long before nations threw their borders 
across it and muddied the waters. 


Rohan D'souza 


INDIAN WOMEN IN A CHANCING INDUSTRIAL 
SCENARIO edited by Nirmala Banerjee (Indo-Dutch 
Studies on Development Alternatives). Sage Publica- 
tions, New Delhi. 1991 


NIRMALA BANERJEE's compilation of various 
researches undeitaken in different parts of the country rep- 
resents aproneering effort in the documentation of women’s 
workforce participation and gender inequality within the 
context or larger issues like development, technological 
advancementand the resultant changing industrial scenario. 

The growth-oriented policies of the third world 
governments coupled with the technological changes that 
encouraged the capital-saving decentralised production 
organtsations as being more cost-eftective than the tradi- 
tional units, were responsible tor furthering a new interna- 
tional division of labour This made a certain section of jobs 
capital intensive and highly technical One broad implica- 
tion of all these connected processes was that labour became 
"flexible" — to be hired as and when necessary. 

The Indian economy was not insular to these trends 
There hàs, tor instance, been a major boom in Indian exports 
such as garments, leather goods, food products, toys and 
jewellery. Such an export orientation of the Indian economy 
1s responsible tor the shift from a predominance of tamily- 

„based craft work to that af wage work in decentralised 
production units This has considerably affected the 
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employment pattern of women. Itis against this background 
that Banerjee has selected four studies conducted as part of 
a project to explore alternatives of development. 

Isa Baud’s research on the impact of changing 
technology on the gender division of labour, based in the 
textile industry in Coimbatore, focused on the production 
organisations within this industry — namely the mill, the 
powerloom and the handloom, their implications for 
women’s employment and the consequences of both for 
women’s employment and their ‘social autonomy’. The 
use of the concept ‘social autonomy’ (defined as the extent 
to which one has power over oneself and others, 
operationalised by the degree to which ene can-take deci- 
sions concerning one's own life and that of others’) holds 
significance as a heuristic device in developing an under- 
standing of the status of women within the domestic and 
the public spheres. Baud concludes that unpaid family 
labour tends to restrict women's ‘social autonomy’, whereas 
wage labour productions relatively favourable to a greater 
autonomy. 

Without explicitly using the concept of ‘social 
autonomy’, the Rao-Husain study, on the garment industry 
of Delhi and its outskirts, raises similar questions. It seeks 
to examine whether employment in a particular sector is, in 
the ultimate analysis, beneficial to women or whether it 
creates a situation where women become a doubly disad- 
vantaged group—one which not only has to bear the burden 
of housework but also has to accept working outside the 
home under patriarchal control within the limits of overtly 
discriminatory practices. 

Unlike the research in the textile industry, the work 
on the garment industry, in fact, appears as an in-depth 
analysis of the social factors that are crucial in determining 
the position of women workers. Rao and Husain have 
effectively dealt with questions such as women’s daily 
routine, decision-making powers regarding their own 
employment, the family expenditure and children’s lives, 


. their consciousness and responses to dowry problems. 


The issue of wage-labour production in modern indus- 
try as being relatively emancipatory for women is effectively 
brought out by Kumud Pore in her comparative study of 
women workers in a traditional and modern industry — 
namely, the garment and the electronics industry in Pune 

Nirmala Banerjee's study adequately sums up the 
issues raised in the previous researches. Taking into consid- 
eration the *woman-proneness' of industrial development 
in India as in the other third world countries, Banerjee 
designed a study in five different industries—frozen prawns, 
silk yarn, garments, leather goods and electric fans —-to assess 
the determinants of women’s labour, the extent of the 
rigidity of the sexual division of labour, the nature of the 
discrimination against women workers and their background 
in these industries. 

Certain broad conclusions with regard to women and 
their work in the new industrial set-up emerge from these 
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different researches: (a) that there is a clear distinction 
between men's jobs and women's jobs, with the latter hav- 
ing an inferior status in the sense that the skills involved here 
are generally cruder; (b) that women form a particularly 
vulnerable working community as they are willing to take 
up and are often employed in dead-end jobs, their main 
consideration being not so much gainful employmentas the 
needs of their families; (c) that more often than not, women 
are not in control of their earnings; and (d) that women are 
not generally involved in the activities of trade unions, which 
being a male domain are insensitive to women’s issues. 

This book 1s valuable because it 1s able to draw the 
readers’ attention to the factors and forces determining 
women’s employment within the industrial sector and is a 
pointer to the overt patriarchal control exercised 1n this 
sphere. Moreover, through the detailed accounts of the 
working conditions of women in various industries and their 
consequences on women’s position at home, this book helps 
to bust the common understanding that wage labour produc- 
tion, along with increasing participation of women in the 
workforce, implies greater ‘social autonomy’. The book is 
based on thorough fieldwork which sets the tone for in-depth 
analysis. It offers those interested in women’s issues and 
work ideas for further research. 

But what ts interesting is that all four researches are 
based on industrial work and proceed to analyse issues 
related to women’s participation in such work. Further 
research should perhaps have as its central concern not the 
industrial set-up, the production organisation, the employ- 
ment pattern or the gender division of labour, but women 
themselves within the domain that is traditionally and 
essentially theirs — the domestic domain. From an exami- 
nation of problems arising from their traditional roles and 
from this domain would perhaps emerge a more holistic 
portrayal of women in work 


Mahuya Bandyopadhyay 


CONTROVERSY: Politics of Technical Decisions, 


(third edition) edited by Dorothy Nelkin Sage Publica- 
tions, New Delhi, 1992. 


THE TWELVE case studies in this volume analyse policy 
decisions through the study of controversies. These are 
grouped into fourcategories: moral sentiments vs instrumen- 
tal values of science, political priorities vs environmental 
values, economic interests vs health risks and individual vs 
social rights. The controversies around the applications of 
science and technology are not easy to resolve If the issue 
were simply one of competing interests then compensation 
could reduce conflict, but in most cases the controversies 
also involve different moral pnnciples and ideologies 

In the first group, Steven Maynard-Moody examines 
the several controversies surrounding foetal research. Is the 
foetus fully human? How does one balance social gains trom 


foetal research against individual risk, or the value of a 
human life? Who decides? The anti-abortion sentiment is 
closely linked to arguments against foetal research, and there 
is no real resolution, rather there have been continuous 
changes in the areas of dispute. Dorothy Nelkin and James 
Jasper explore the animal rights controversy, wherein 
activists have changed their language from seeking welfare 
to asserting rights; in the extreme, the rights position argues 
for the dissolving of all boundaries between human and 
animal life. Nadine Taub discusses the problems surround- 
ing surrogate parenthood, a particularly thorny area to settle 
disputes in, involving as 1t does fundamental values and 
moral questions relating to the nature of the family, In a 
general way, these three illustrate the consequences of 
technical and intellectual skills that have travelled faster than 
the emotional and practical dimensions of human life. 

The second group examines the conflict between 
environmental concerns and political values. Michael 
Brown and Katherine Lyon examine the controversy relat- 
ing to the emission of crcs and the depletion of the ozone 
layer. The absence of viable technological alternatives and 
implications for quality of life issues have induced reluc- 
tance in policy-making. Lee Clarke studies the Great 
Alaskan Oil Spill, which resulted from the wreck of the 
supertanker Exxon Valdez, in 1989. The accident itself is 
arandom event; but he argues that ‘there were definite, non- 
accidental choices that made a supertanker accident likely’. 
James Jasper explores three controversies surrounding 
the use of nuclear energy. These have taken very different 
shapes in different countries, illustrating the influence of 
politics, parties and interest groups on interpretation of 
technical decisions. These controversies serve to effectively 
debunk the notion that technological choices are ‘objective’. 

The third set of papers relate to controversies around 
economic interests and health risks. Stephen Hilgartner 
traces certain aspects of the history of the diet-cancer debate 
between 1980 and 1987 in the USA. Identifying certain 
foods (for instance coffee) the consumption of which could 
increase risk of contracting cancer, and others which might 
lower it, has raised questions about the strength of technical 
evidence supporting the case. But the scientific disputes 
have been deeply enmeshed in others, relating to moral and 
other issues in which consumers and governments have 
been involved 

Michael Brown addresses the tricky questions of 
chloride and liver cancer. Elaine Draper focuses on the 
shift 1n conception of risk in the work-place, from being 
something determined by the work-place and its attributes, 
to being determined by the genetic makeup of workers: 


clearly an approach with problematic social and political - 


1mplications. 

Part IV of the book brings together controversies 
surrounding individual rights vs. social goals. Dorothy 
Nelkin reviews thecreating-evolution controversy, and the 
conflicts that school teaching could create in the religious 
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beliefs of school children. Sally Guttmacher discusses 
the dilemma of controlling disease, AIDS 1n particular. 
Sheldon Krimsky discusses government intervention in 
the context of regulaung recombinant DNA research and 
its applications 

While much of this book is country and culture 
specific, thisis true more of the particular examples than the 
general issues and concerns. As we attempt to find our way 
around in a more inter-connected world, there is need for 
similar soul-searching on our own technological controver- 
sies and their implications for social and ideological priori- 
ties, and human rights concerns This is true whether we talk 
of Bhopal and Narmada or of lesser known but equally 
intensive conflicts 


Ratna M. Sudarshan 


MANAGING COMMON POOL RESOURCES: 
Principles and Case Studies by Kartar Singh. Oxford 


University Press, New Delhi, 1994. 


KARTAR SINGH’S book on ‘common pool’ resources 
brings to maturity a discourse that began in the early 1980s 
on this subject In my mind, the use of the term at that 
time was not merely analytical In the earlier discourse, 
the term was used'not merely to explore the implications 
of alternative property regimes but to push forward a 
political agenda as well. This consisted of conceiving 
forests, rivers and other natural resources as ‘common’, 
challenging the assumption that such large-scale resources 
are state-owned and that the state has monopoly over their 
use in any way and at any cost 

, Strictly speaking, there is no such legal entity as a 
‘common property’ resource in India Property is either pri- 
vate or state-owned in one way or another. In the earlier dis- 
course on the terms ‘common property’ or ‘common pool’ 
resources, the subjects were confined to economically 
smallerresources, such as grazing lands (as in Jodha’s work) 
It ıs therefore heartening to notice that at the very outset of 
his work, Singh includes forests, rivers, land, fisheries and 
So on, as common pool resources. By and large, de jure such 
large-scale resources arestill within state monopoly and their 
use is subsidized in favour of the economically better off 
Conceiving and analysing such resources as a 'common 
pool’ 1s already ushering in a process of de-colonization, 
whether or not one agrees with Singh’s ‘Principles’ for 
managing them. 

Finding principles to manage the natural wealth of a 
country, the subject matter of this work, is no easy task. 
Singh's simplistic approach to itin terms of common pool 
resources is nonetheless commendable and worthwhile for 
the new insights it brings in terms of equity necessarily 
inv6lved in these principles. 

In the first part of his work, consisting of five 
chapters, he deals with the conceptual analysis of common 
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pool resources (CPRs), relating it to environmental and 
poverty issues ànd to those of political economy. The sec- 
ond chapter outlines some economic models used to 
characterise CPR problems, such as those ofthe Game Theory 
and Collective Action The third chapter describes CPR 
managementregimes in terms of privatization, nationaliza- 
tion and collective management. The next two chapters 
exploretheefficacy of various economic instruments for CPR 
managementand decision-making, such as subsidies, taxa- 
tion, credits, cost-benefit analysis and so on 

The insights gained in the first part are then applied 
to nine case stutlies which range from fisheries and water- 
shed projectsto those concerning irrigation tanks. The book 
1s valuable for the documentation of these case studies alone, 
thoughothers may draw differentconclusions from Singh's 
findings. Singh's own conclusions seem inadequate, given 
the vastness of the details and insights he has documented 
within the first two parts of the work. 

Clearly, the issues concerning poverty and environ- 
mentand their relationship to CPR management seem to have 
got entangled and lost somewhere in the classical and new 
economic models. The book is nonetheless recommended 
for anyone interested in CPR issues, both for the richness of 
its data and for the fact that it brings into focus various facets 
of the problem. 


Chhatrapati Singh 


ENVIRONMENT, DEVELOPMENT AND THE 


GENDER GAP by Sandhya Venkateswaran. Sage 
Publications, New Delhi, 1995. 


THE book under review 1s a critique of policies pursued 
by the state for the management of natural resources and 
its impact on women. It deals with environmental concerns 
and gender discrimination ansing out of the developmental 
processes 

According to Venkateswaran, development has a 
negative impact notonly on environment butalso a ‘dispro- 
portionate impactof environmental degradation’ on women. 
The problems already faced by women are exacerbated by 
environmental destruction, creating a sexual division of 
labour whereby they are caught in a double bind of work, 
both at home and outside. One must note of course, that by 
‘women’ Venkateswaran refers to those belonging to arural 
and a poor or low socio-economic background; that is, 
women who depend extensively on natural resources for 
their own and their family’s survival. After all, environmen- 
tal policies affect women of various strata 1n different ways 

Women whose lives are entwined with the manage- 
ment of natural resources, Venkateswaran points out, 
develop an ecological consciousness which is not inherent 
but rooted deep in their work. This leads them to interact 
extensively with natural resources. The execution of these 
tasks over the years builds up a knowledge base and skills 
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regarding the use and management of such resources 
Venkateswaran emphasises that modern use and manage- 
ment policies marginalise women by increasingly denying 
them access to resources and by undermining the status and 
power traditionally enjoyed by them Privatization of hith- 
erto commonly held property, the diminishing of resources, 
the introduction of the HYV method of agriculture have loos- 
ened the control women had over their knowledge base 
and labour The government’s efforts seem to worsen the 
situation as women are denied land titles and access to 
extension services 
A degraded environment indicates diminishing 
resources and hence necessarily reduced food, fodder, 
fuel, medicines, implements and income For women this 
has meant an increasing workload and a greater pressure on 
theirtimeandenergy Ithas made them poorer and adversely 
atfeeted their health, making them vulnerable to discrimi- 
nation and left them with little time for anything but the grim 
task ofeking outanexistence The only way outof this cycle, 
Venkateswaran feels, is the empowerment of women 
through spaces created by non-governmental efforts like the 
Chipko and Appiko movements i 
Drawing largely upon the works of Vandana 
"Shiva, Maria Mies, Bina Agarwal and N S. Jodha, 
Venkateswaran’s book is a mine of information, replete 
with data and statistics and covers an immense canvas 
ranging from common property, forests, agriculture, water 
management, domestic energy, Social forestry, wasteland 
development to issues of pollution, health, migration, NGO 
experiences and governmentaletforts Although policies of 
resource use and management pertain to all these aspects, 
the extent is perhaps beyond the scope ofthe present study. 
Collapsing such a large gamut of issues in just 225 pages 
ot compaitmentalisation seems both unfair and inadequate 
Perhaps a focused study on any one of these aspects would 
have been more useful to the concerned readers. 
Sandhya Venkateswaran's book, though well docu- 
mented, fails to transcend policy issues and move to more 
fundamental questions of a conceptual nature Prior to the 
rise of the scientific revolution and a market-oriented cul- 
ture in the 16th and 17th centuries, women and nature were 
integrated in an organic whole with each other and with the 
world outside But the modern sciences, scholars claim, 
dominated and subjugated this nurturing world with a non- 
egalitarian, male discourse whereby the self and the cosmos 
began to be defined ın mechanical terms Both the feminist 
and the ecological movements are an attempt to rewrite 
history from a feminist perspective and to recapture that lost 
world, giving space to both male and female as well as 
androgenous categories in this newly defined, environmen- 
tallyintegrated universe Ananalysisof policy issues would, 
therefore, be more meaningful if viewed within this larger 
framework 


-Sarbani Sarkar 
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Religion, Civil Society and the State 
A Study of Sikhism 
J.PS. Uberoi 
Religion, Civil Soctety and the State form the three dimensions 
of this semiological study of Sikhism. The book argues for a 
recognition, among students of human culture, of the figure 
of the martyr. 
D whose victory ıs over the ‘self’ D rather than the figure of the 
hero; Ð whose victory is over the ‘other’ B or of the victim, as the 
universal foundation of civil society. 
the role of religion in society, all those interested in religion in India. 
250 pp. Rs 325 ISBN 0 19 563691 0 
Indigenous Capital and Imperial Expansion: 
Bombay, Surat and the West Coast 
Lakshmi Subramanian 
This work sets out to study the dynamics of English Impenal 
expansion on the west coast of India. This 1s a volume whieh 
will interest all scholars of trade, urbanization and the economic 
structures of colonial India. f 
335 pp. Ra 395 
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Village Voices, Forest Choices 
Joint Forest Management in India 
Mark Poffenberger & Betsy McGean (editors) 
This book brings good news In chronicles the emergence of a 


grassroots environmental movement. Using their own resources, 
India's forest peoples are organizing to regain control of the 
ecosystems critical for their survival. The resulting regeneration 
of once badly degraded forests, under village. protection, is 
unpressive, presenting new opportunities to stabilize the water, 
soil, and forest resources upon v hich the nation’s future depends. 
Anyone concerned with the future of India's natural forests 
and tribal peoples will want this book. 
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Communication 


DIPANKAR GUPTA'S article ‘Practising Sociology’ 
(Seminar 436 December 1995) is perhaps the first serious 
endeavour of its kind 1n the recent past to grapple with the 
challenges that not just sociology, but education at large, 
confronts today More importantly, it questions the very 
raison d’être of sociology both in terms of its theoretical 
construction and methodological orientation and seeks to 
locate its position in the context of higher education today. 

Of the problems that educational institutions in India 
face. he feels the most important is a ‘lack of prestige’. He 
presents a comparative picture of government-run schools 


- and public schools and holds the ‘lack of prestige’ largely 


responsible for the failure of the former. In fact, theexplana- 
tory paradigm throughout his atticle is prestige-centred 

Gupta then makes a distinction between higher and 
elementary/secondary education. And it is here that the 
problem arises. To see higher and primary education as 
separate, is to lose sight of the real issues at stake and 
lapse into an isolationist, segmented analysis. Gupta writes, 
* .. schoolteachers require skill of a different order from 
those that are demanded of university teachers, in univer- 
sities . the teacher must also be an innovative researcher 
at the trontiers of his discipline' 

Both these propositions suffer from a serious fallacy. 
Firstly, good teaching and good research are not antitheti- 
cal. Secondly. innovation is as essential for teaching as for 
research. So a teacher sans innovation and imagination 
cannotenthuse students just as a non-innovative researcher” 
cannot attract research students. In other words, far from 
being two compartmentalized grooves, primary and higher 
education torm acontinuum. The interest and success in the 
latter (Gupta's main concern) is largely the result of the 
nature and content of the former 

Moreover. the cultural moorings of students play an 
1mportant role in shaping their orientation towards educa- 
tion. The ideals that Gupta cherishes and the role model 
he seeks to emulate 1s not only that of the ‘exemplary 
faculty members’, but that of the great minds in society at 
large as well 

The basic premise of his article is that the quality of 
research determines the reputation and prestige (a concept 


Giassroots Governance 


which is never explained by him) of a university. This leads 
him to establish a correlation between teachers' reputation 
and students’ unrest: ‘...there is greater students’ unrest and 
camnus violence in institutions where teachers have low 
international research prestige and recognition'. 

This, however, is not borne out historically. The 
historic students’ movement in the '60s in the universities 
of the West is a case in point and is equally true of India. 
Aligarh Muslim University (which he cites) has some 
excellent departments, its teachers widely respected and 
yet there is a high incidence of violence. But Dipankar 
Gupta does not address such anomalies. He forgets that a 
university is not divorced from society at large: it reflects 
trends and currents present in society. Thus, mere research 
standards or reputation of teachers do not automatically lead 
to a placid student community. 

Moreover, Dipankar’s notion of violence is narrow. 
Violence encompasses psychic injury as well as the arro- 
gant domination of the powerless by the powerful in the 
construction, dissemination and distribution of discourse. 
Itis interesting in this context to note how violence is legiti- 
mized in the modern scientific cosmos. The process by which 
this cosmic perception emerges dominant in the field of 
medicine has been explored by Foucault. Explicating this, 
Veena Das and Ashis Nandy write, ‘...within this world 
view the doctor counters the violence that Pain inflicts 
on the biological organism by a different kind of violence 
(for instance, surgical) .... Foucault’s formulation enables 
us to see the fact that inherent in this view of knowledge is 
substitution of the principles of speech by the principle of 
gaze. Institutionally it is accompanied by a shift to institu- 
tionalized scientific spaces and greater control of knowledge 
by the state.’ i 

No university, however prestigious, is therefore 
an exception to violence. Viewed thus, even the seemingly 
calm campuses have seeds of violence, even if invisible 
andsuppressed Going by this argument then, the institute 
with reputation and recognition (of which Gupta offers a 
long list) are also characterized by symbolic and cognitive 
violence manifest in the relationship between students 
and teachers and among teachers themselves. Yet this 


all-pervasive invisible form of violence finds no mention 
. 1n the article 

Whatis emphasized throughout is the quality of, and 
aptitude for, research. "Students are accepted in M.Phil 
programmes whether they have an aptitude for research 
, Or not’, he asserts, offering no actiological explanation 

for it. Surely, aptitude does not exist in a vacuum, it is 
socially.shaped Cultural moorings play a key role in the 
determination of aptitude and have a close bearing with 
the primary and secondary phase of one's socialization. 
The absence of research aptitude or, for that matter, any 
other aptitude must therefore be located in the nature of 
primary/secondary education and the cultural moorings of 
individuals This automatically obliterates the artificial 
boundaries created between school and university and 
goes to underline the significance, of teaching. 
*Non-serious professional students make the campus 
their hangout giving colleges and higher education in gen- 
eral a bad name' he states. But one must ask: why do stu- 
dents become non-serious? And who is actually responsible 
for giving a bad name to colleges and education? Certainly 
not the emphasis of research over teaching, as Gupta con- 
tends. It is the ever-degenerating standard of teaching that, 
tar from orienting the students, disorients them The source 
of orientation therefore lies in the imagination and dynamism 
of teachers. Gupta’s proposition gives the impression that 
it is the students (non-serious) who are chiefly responsible 
for the sorry state of atfairs today, without going deep into 
the intricate nuances and complexities.of the issue 
Our understanding of academia, teachers and the very 
system of knowledge will remain blurred and incomplete 
unless we take into cognizance the ceaseless and universal 
march of neo-1mperialism. Ironically, however, ' ..it has 
been today replaced by discourse’. Imperialism has thus its 
own mechanism to shape, regulate and condition the knowl- 
edge system and academics in universities. In this context 
it 15 important to mention B. Shankar’s ‘The Thumb of 
Ekalavya: Post-colonial studies and Third World Scholar 
inaNeo-Colonial World’, where he argues how third world 
intellectuals, even those with radical views, are appropri- 
ated and domesticated by the academia in the West and 
America Their positions parallel that of Ekalavya in the 
, Mahabharat where Brahminical domination eventually 
' overpowers him. 

The manic rush to the universities in Europe theh is 
not because ‘. .everybody knows thatreal prestige lies in the 
West’ It is because the West and North America today 
represent neo-colonial dreams and it is at these cores where 
knowledge is produced, processed packaged and then dis- 
tributed to the peripheral universities in the third world. 
James Petras makes this point quite strongly when he writes 
* the ideas and theories seem to originatein Western Europe 
and North America and to be ditfused to other regions with 
the aid of... state-subsidized intellectual Joint ventures’. 
Going by its argument, Indian scholars/teachers derive their 


recognition in the ultimate analysis by serving as ‘native 
informants’ to the West. Competing for the recognition or 
gaining of international prestige is thus a kind of incorpo- 
ration, implicit or atherwise. The flight of students from 
India to the West should be seen in this paradigm. 

The same is true within India. Only a few universities 
and centres are real seats of scholarship, the rest are mere 
receivers. Political economy is the determining factor in 
the construction of scholarship and in the determination 
of national or international research prestige. It ts no 
coincidence that the zenith of Calcutta’s academic prestige 
coincides with its being the seat of political power during 
the Presidency period. i 

In the post- 1947 phase there was a marked shift. New 
Delhi became the seat of power and not just of students but 
of labour as well. However, Gupta does not mention this at 
all. If we take into account these broader political and eco- 
nomic factors then it is evident that the flight of students to 
Delhi is not due to national or international prestige, but 
because of mundane factors as late sessions, academic 
anarchy, hostel accómmodation and so on. In other words, 
there are socio-political reasons to consider as well, a fact 
borne out by the large-scale migration of Bihari and 
Bengali students to Delhi. i d 

In the penultimate part ofhis article, Gupta prescribes 
making sociology into a difficult discipline If by this he 
means the advancement of research in India vis-a-vis 
the West and the much-needed theoretic lead over the 
developed world, one can only agree with him. In fact he 
makes a brilliant point by citing an example which proves 
how Indian sociologists give in to the patronizing attitude 
of the West. Where I strongly disagree with him is when, 
in the name of making the discipline difficult and challeng- 
ing,-he advocates the continuation of ‘better minds’ alone 
in the discipline and scoffs at the rest. He writes, ‘Since it 
(the research agenda) has to be consciously made each time, 
only the better minds are capable of doing so. The rest go 
to their villages and call jt their field.’ This smacks of snob- 
bery. After all, what is a ‘better’ mind and who determines 
it? Are such minds the exclusive few? If yes, then the dis- 
cipline of sociology will lapse into ar intellectual cabal, 
beyond the ken of the laity. For sociology to come out of this 


` exclusive cocoon, it must have instead a language intelli- 


gible both to the sociologist and the non-sociologist. 

Viewed against this backdrop, the crisis in sociology 
is not because it has become ‘too easy’ as argued by Gupta. 
Nor does it ‘. .reflect in acute form the malaise affecting 
higher education at all levels’ Ithink the crisis in sociology 
can properly be located in the crisis of society at large. It is 
infactareflection and articulation ofthe new realities ofthe 
liberalized pohtico-economic order and the rapidly chang- 
ing social landscape it has created in its wake. 


Irfan Ahmad 
JNU, New Delhi 
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ao periodical anthology of new writing: from India 
exploring tonalities of perception and expression across languages and genres, communities and ideologies 


- in English and in translation - and weaving them together under the aegis of a common theme 


We invite contributions for the inaugural issue 
“Borders”, an exploration of literary perceptions of communalism, 1985-95. 
Please send contributions, queries and suggestions by 30 April 1996. 


Also announcing plans for our second issue 
“Roots”, focussing on the destruction of our natural resource base 
and its impact on the community and the spirit. 
Contributions to reach us by 31 October 1996. 


Creative pieces, translations, reviews, critical essays und other non-fichonal genres of writing welcome. Original, unpublished work particularly sought. 
sutradhar, ¢/o T.K. Saint / PK. Vijayan, Deportment of English, Hindu College, University of Delhi, Delhi - 110007. 
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discussion each month 
on the problems which 
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actively in the thinking 
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. P £52 

+: Add Rs.15 or $2 or £1 on outstation cheques 

:: Add $15 or £10 for airmail yearly 

Cheque/DD/MO should be made in favour of 

'Seminar Publications 

Seminar, F-46, Mathotra Building, Janpath, 

New Deihi 110 001 T 3316534 Fax 011-3316445 
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The best way to keep 
in touch with India 


Fortnight after fortnight, month upon month, issue after issue, India 
comes alive in the publications of the Business India Group 
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Isn't it time 
you spared a thought 
for your furnishings? 





Allow us to introduce to you the Champagne Collection from 


Orkay. Putting it simply, its the definitive look for sofas, 
chairs and curtams for 1995. Partly because it has a two- 
layered weave that has never been seen before. And partly 
because the designers who've designed it understand what 
makes a home the talk of the international party circuit. 


Which is why our jacquards, velours and seersuckers come 


noe 


in a play of colours that are audaciously new, in textures that 





are technologically smart. Thinner, easy-to-wash, yet more l x j 

l durable than others, these fabrics possess a feel and fall that v i 
BO E is haute furnishing at its best. So nip down to the nearest ORKAY 1 
Collection bxisduss dip sud have a dekho ar o Collation: FURNISHING FABRICS || 


Registered Office: N K M. International House, Babubhai China: Marg, 178 Backbay Reclamation, Bombay - 400 020. 
Tel: 2021556/2872054/5/6; Tlx: 11-83307 ORKAY IN; Fax: 9122-2040955 
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We've got it all worked out for you 





(=> AMRFREIGHT 


LIMITED 
—the single-source service advantage. 


Airfreight Limited, an enterprise with over 80 DHL, our Express Division delivers anywhere in 
offices in India, presents a complete package of India and abroad. 


SENES AN Conve molly Under one eot Planning a trip or a tour? INDTRAVELS, our 


When you have to freight anything, anywhere in Travel & Tours Division will organise one for you, 
the world, by air or by sea, just leave rt to us. anywhere on earth. We organise trade fairs, 
. . Well take care of all the details. Whenever you ` exhibitions and conferences as well, through our 


need to despatch any official. or business-related Trade Fairs, Exhibitions & Conferences Division. 
documents or parcels, desk-to-desk, just call us. 


We deliver the goods. 


^ —— MRFREIGHI ACE INDIRAVELS 


(A Division of Airfreight Limited) 


f AIR & OCEAN DOMESTIC EXPRESS 
/ FORWARDING CARGO TRAVEL & TOURS 


DANN 
AE. AF Ay GENTES 
WORLOWIDE EXPRESS y 


EXPRESS DIVISION OF 
AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


Regd. Office: Neville House, Carnmbhoy Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay 400 038. 








To contact us, please refer to your local Telephone/Yellow Pages Directory. 
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LT.C. Limited is one of India’s 
largest and most diversified professionally 
managed business enterprises. 


With a turnover in excess of Rs4,000 
crores, ITC’s principal businesses are 
Tobacco & Cigarettes, Hotels (the 
Welcomgroup chain), Seeds & Edible Oils, 
Paper & Paperboard, Financial Services, 
Packaging & Printing, International 
Trading and Information Systems. 


Over the last 10 years, ITC has 
grown at a compound average of 
35% in turnover and profits; and, 









Over 20,000 people work for ITC with 
many more gaining employment through 
its distribution network (the country’s 
largest). In addition, ITC works closely 
with over 5,00,000 farmers in its agri- 
business operations. ITC’s presence across 
the country is supplemented with offices 
abroad through its overseas subsidiary, 
ITC Global Holdings in Singapore. 

Indeed, to be internationally 
competitive in today’s liberalised 
India, the ITC Group has forged 
` strategic alliances with several 





for 84 years, has reported an international chains. 
uninterrupted dividend Vf T This then is the world of ITC. 
payment record. ; i = i A world of growth. ] : re 
’ ETC. Limited | X 


New horizons, new hopes. 


India Tobacco Division e Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Division e Welcomgroup —ITC Hotels Ltd 
Packaging & Printing Division e Agri-businesses Division e International Business Division e Tribeni 
Tissues Division e Financial Services Division 
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T No need to top up the radiator frequently with the new fully-sealed cooling system. 
No worries about battery running down. Thanks to the alternator 
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The world's No. 1 in air conditioning. : 
After all,we invented it. 


THE'CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA: 

m WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m MULTI SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS g AIR HANDLING UNITS 
m CHILLERS m COMPRESSORS 


Carrier Alrcon Limited, DELHI-JAIPUR HIGHWAY, NARSINGPUR, GURGAON 122001, HARYANA 
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Culture is the 
expression 
of a nation's heritage. 


In our arts and crafts, our beliefs and 
traditions, our customs and gestures lies a 
wealth of expression. The cumulative result of 
generations of thought and feeling. Our 
nation is rich in the harmony of cultures it has 
fostered and brought to maturity. It is 
something to be proud of. At Herdillia, over 
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for a common purpose. 
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Behind the 4 parallel lines of our logo, is a story of infinite connections 


nurtured by a 140 year tradition of personalised service. Over 7 lakh account 









relationships in India. Business connections and global communication networks. 





56 branches in 14 cities of India. And a global presence spanning 42 countries. 


A story of a bank called ANZ Grindlays Bank. Summed up in simply 4 lines. 





READ BETWEEN THE LINES 





ANZ Grindlays Bank 


W Amritsar W Bangalore Ml Bombay W Calcutta W Coimbatore iff Darjeeling W Delhi 
W Ernakulam W Guwahati W Hyderabad W Kanpur Mi Madras W Shimla I Srinagar 
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I.T.C. Limited is one of India’s 
largest and most diversified professionally 


mandged business enterprises. 


With a turnover in excess of Rs 4,000 
crores, ITC’s principal businesses are 
Tobacco & Cigarettes, Hotels (the 
Welcomgroup chain), Seeds & Edible Oils, 
Paper & Paperboard, Financial Services, 
Packaging & Printing, International 
Trading and Information Systems. 


Over the last 10 years, ITC has 
grown at a compound average of 
35% in turnover and_profits; and, 
for 84 years, has reported an 
uninterrupted dividend 


Over 20,000 people work for ITC with 
many more gaining employment through 
its distribution network (the country’s 
largest). In addition, ITC works closely 
with over 5,00,000 farmers in its agri- . 
business operations. ITC’s presence across 
the country is supplemented with officés 
abroad through its overseas subsidiary, 


ITC Global Holdings in Singapore. 


Indeed, to be internationally 
competitive in today’s liberalised 
India, the ITC Group has forged 
. strategic alliances with several 
^ international chains. 

This then is the world of ITC. 








ME 


ETC. Limited 


payment record, * A world of growth. 


New horizons, new hopes. 


“~~ - -India Tobacco Diviion è Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Division e Weleomgroup—ITC Hotels Lid ~- > 


„Packaging & Printińg:Division e-Agri-büsinesses-Division e International Business Division eTribeni — ; - 4 
Tissues Division's Financial Services Division 
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Sunrenincv is Over. 


(The latest weapon imthe air Na) 


Orient introduces PSPO - the latest Air Supply 
explodes the Air Tunnel concept and provides 4 
Performance Output". PSPO is breakthrough engine 
which delivers maximum dir over the largest area. At the 
electncity cost. . 
ORIENT PSPO. The ultimate breakthrough in Air Supply 
Technology. 


PSPO ADVANTAGE 
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14, N Block Market, 
Greater Kailash, 
New Delhi-110 048. 


Tel: 6452184, 6452185, 6469306 Main Shop: 6452183 
Fabrics : 6445293 N-7 Shop 6452761 


RETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS 
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INDIA’S | 
LARGEST. 
SELLING 
PO RTABLE 
GENSET 


IN INDIA AND ABROAD. 


Shriram Honda, India's largest selling portable gensets are now 
being exported tò over 25 countries. 


In a range of 0.5 KVA, 1KVA, 1.5 KVA and. 2 KYA Gensets 
With India's largest sales and service network. . 

Over 2,50,000 satisfied customers l 

India's first ISO 9001 certified Portable Genset company. 


Do consider all these: facts before you buy a portable genset. 
Then go in fora Shriram Honda. 


PORTABLE GENSETS 





Regd. Office : : SHRIRAM HONDA POWER EQUIPMENT LIMITED. 5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi-1 10008 
Phones : 5739103-04-05, 5731302, 5723528, 5723718. Telex : 031-61949 SHPL n. Fax : 91-11- 5752218, 5723652. Gram. EASYLIGHT 
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institutions and penal reform 
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An individual found wandering the streets, apparently a 
serious offence, is picked up by the police and imprisoned 
asanon-crimninal lunatic (NCL). Then the authorities decide 
that itis inhuman to keep NCLs in prison so they are released 
or moved to mental hospitals. But often women NCLs have 
nowhere to go and continue to langutsh in prison 

A 13-year old accused of murder is incarcerated in 


prison with adult convicts for four years before someone- 


notices and moves him to the ‘safe’ custody of a juvenile 
remand home. : 

Prisoners ask for mosquito nets in a city which has 
a malaria epidemic. Their request is turned down. The 
Inspector General says there are too many prisoners 
attenipting suicide using their lungis or undergarments. 
Who knows what they nught do with mosquito nets? 


THERE is a lot about prisons which belongs to the realm 
oftheabsurd. Yetitalso belongstothe realm ofthereal. And 
in this realm, people who deviate from the norm get pun- 
ished. Over the last two hundred years or so, imprisonment 
às a dominant form of. punishment has become 
institutionalised and taken for granted. We question the state 
of our prisons, make new categories within them, institute 
prison reform, talk ofthe modern prison, but only rarely do 
we question the existence of prisons themselves or the 
necessity of imprisonment as a form of punishment. 
Imprisonment ıs a way of dealing with deviancy and 
of turning the deviant into the conformist. A prison-term is 
supposed to lead the prisoner along the path of responsible 
freedom. But if responsibility and freedom have to be learnt 
through the use of force and the emotional or physical tor- 
ture of the prison cell, then prisons signitya failure toevolve 
freer, more humane ways of dealing with deviancy. 
Then there is the question of deviancy which is not 
crime-related. To dety society’s definition of what consti- 


Prisons and Punishment 


The problem 


tutes ‘normal’ behaviour is in itself a way of being deviant 

So, abnormality too must be changed and made normal. 
What better way to do this than to imprison the person? Not 
in a jail perhaps but in a mental institution. It is no coinct- 
dence that there are striking similarities between these two 
institutions. Quite apart from depriving the inmates of their 
freedom like jails, some mental institutions still bind them 
in fetters and put some into solitary confinement for long 
periods if they *misbehave'. 

The system of punishment, like deviancy, shows no 
signs of inherent change. Imprisonment remains with us as 
a ‘necessary evil’. In the fairy tale, when no one could kill 
the bad, frightening monster, the child made friends with it 
and it became good. Making the prison-monster ‘good’ will 
take some doing, some successful efforts at prison reforms 
notwithstanding. 

In 1995, there was a 300% recorded increase of 
deaths in custody. Last year approximately 130 people. 
most of them in Delhi, died in prisons all over India One 
of these was Rajan Pillai, allegedly maltreated and black- 
mailed in Tihar in addition to being denied timely medical 
treatment. Some of his fellow inmates are now unwilling 
to depose freely before the commission inquiring into 
Pillai’s death as the threat of torture by jail officials hangs 
over them. Although the full truth behind the death in 
custody of Rajan Pillai will only be revealed when the 
Letla Seth Commission completes its enquiry, certain 
horrifying allegations by Pillai's widow promise to expose 
the inhuman and brutal behaviour of the jail staff. 

In Bhopal last year, an undertrial was killed in a 
violent, armed clash among inmates. In Delhi, a woman 
prisoner became pregnant during her prison term The 
threat of torture, rape or death often reinforces criminality 
and mental stress. While there are prisoners who were 
already mentally ill when they committed the offence, 


many others turn mentally ill as a result of their term in 
prison ; 

The all-pervasive problems of overcrowding, 
hygiene, categorisation. and soon hardly need mentioning 
Most prisons are filled to several times their capacity. 7096 
of the immates being undertrials. What makes matters 
worse is the fact that undertrials are not brought to trial for 
long periods of time, which can even stretch up to nearly a 
quarter of a century The prison-monster is gigantic, and 
has scarcely even begun to be tackled. In a Supreme Court 
judgment. Justice Krishna Iyer declared, ‘The winds of 
change must blow into our carcers and self-expression 
and selt-respect and self-realisation creatively substituted 
for the dehumanising remedies and “wild-life” techniques 
still current in the jail armoury ' P 

The winds of change have blown over some corners 
ofourcountry At the Yervada Jail in Maharashtra, prison- 
ers work etght hours every day, earn some money and learn 
ü skill which can be used when they are released The main 
occupation at the Yervada Jail! is agriculture, but inmates 
leui n to be carpenters or ironsmiths, weavers, tailors, cooks, 
bakers. cobblers. In 1995. Maharashtra’s net turnover 
from prison industry and agriculture was Rs. 350 millian 
This was the highest in India Gujarat followed with 
Rs. 30 million 

A far better known attempt in prison reform is, of 
course. Tiha: Jail under the reign of Kiran Bedi From yoga 
and bhajans for everyone, toa typewriter tor Sobhraj! While 
yoga. piching up skills and an emphasis on hygiene are 
steps in the right direction, prisons in India have a long way 
to vo Often the law itself is a problem. A conference of the 
Inspectot-Generals of Prisons ftom all over the country held 
early this February in Delhi. uaced the same tired terrain of 
reforms: adopt measures for an early release of undertrials, 
improve Irving conditions and sanitation, provide medicare 


and decent food, expose deviant minds to the teachings of 
great men and women — but not a word on confinement as 
a mode of punishment 

Another question that needs to be asked is: what 
happens to prisoners when they are released? The counsel- 
ling, drugs and alcohol rehabilitation programmes which a 
prisoner may have undergone in prison end the minute he 
or she steps outside prison. If the conditions which led to 
deviancy in the first place lie outside, one would think 
that is the place to begin. Yet, if prisons only confine, not 
rehabilitate, then perhaps they are only a way of allowing 
society to lock up and forget about people it does not 
want. Perhaps thatisalso why the Indian Prisons Actis more 
than a hundred years old and although everyone agrees 
this is a shocking lapse, itremains unchanged Everyone is 
equal 1n the eyes of the law, but some are more equal than 
others and belong to category A or B. Then again, some 
happen to be Sanjay Dutt and some to be Rajan Pillar whose 
relatives can afford to sue and survive. 

When these inequalities are ironed out and society 
is construed as not just what exists outside prison but 
what exists inside as well, perhaps we will find new ways 
of tackling the problem of confinement and punishment. 
For now, the National Human Rights Comnussion ts 
trying to evolve a national consensus over a model Prisons 
Act and a standard jail manual The central government 
has decided to try and hold a one-time review of cases 
against undertrials They will be writing and suggesting 
this to the Chief Ministers and Chief Justices across the 
country. This may be a beginning towaids changing what 
one undertrial in Tihar expresses in a poem: 'No judge 
regards you with any sympathy/ because they are all firm 
in their belief/ That you're a danger to humanity/ So 
there you go off, off to jail/ They lock you up and throw 
away the key .' 
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Constructing a punitive device 


RANI 


, Prisons and Punishment 


DHAVAN SHANKARDASS 


PUNISHMENT almost always needed 
justification. Social and legal codes in all 


societies proscribe a certain conduct or ` 


behaviour, prescribe a punishment for 
misconduct, and then seek to explain 
(albeit generally) the purpose of punish- 
ment, and what particular punishment 1s 
and should be. Broadly, these justifica- 
tions are either retributive (based on the 
concept of deserving or ‘just deserts’), or 
reductivist (suggesting that by deterring, 
punishment will lessen the incidence of 
crime). 

From these broad theories — the 
one backward-looking and the other 
forward-looking — flow a host of sub- 
theories divided by a society’s percep- 
tions of offender, offended, punisher, 
punished and their relationship with each 
other and society in general. Some theo- 
retical positions cover both areas—such as 
the ‘denunciation’ notion (Lord Denning, 
Report of the Royal Commission on Capi- 
tal Punishment, and Lord Chief Justice 
Lane, 1981) in which the ‘community’ or 
*public' sense of outrage is given a place. 

Imprisoning or quite simply ‘lock- 
ing up' has not always been the outcome 
of a purposive view of punishment. The 
ideological underpinnings of its instru- 
mental role are particularly evident in its 
earlier manifestations. The inherent faith 
in its value as the ultimate punishment 
comes as the changing perceptions of the 
relations between rulers and rules are 


reworked into the institutional order. 
Even so, throughout its history, the justi- 
fication of punishment has always been 
an awkward problem. 

To some extent this applies to 
punishment in general. Hindu shastric 
injunctions, Pali scriptures, Islamic penal 
sanctions and the colonial penal code —all 
felt compelled to address how those in 
authority must deal with attempts to defy 
that authority. As rulers become more 
oppressive and subjects more expressive, 
resulting clashes require greater clarifica- 
tions of acceptable and unacceptable 
behaviour, including whatis to bedoneif 
rules of behaviour are abrogated. 

In India violations of laws relating 
to property, social and economic relations 
and state order invoked a punishment 
system that was conducive to the general 
authority and power equations within 
society. Early Indian sources suggest 
theft (including embezzlement) as a 
prevalent offence and fines and mutilation 
as the most prevalent punishments. The 
Arthashastra devotes three lengthy chap- 
ters to the detection and suppression of 
criminals. Capital punishment was widely 


prevalent: even Asoka, whose Buddhist 


leanings and quest for social justice 
(dhamma) are well known, did not abol- 
ish the death penalty (Thapar, 1961). 
*Locking up' is mentioned in later 
accounts of travellers and has been inter- 
preted in some commentaries as indica- 


tive of imprisoning as a prevalentform of 
punishing offenders (Sukla Das) How- 
ever, given the general patterns of crime 
and modes of punishment (intended to 
match the crimes) spelt out 1n most 
sources, imprisonment (as punishment 
rather than serving as an interim measure) 
does not fit into the scheme of penal struc- 
ture. Locking up offendeis was resorted 
to as a device to remove offenders trom 
the scene altogether (even then banish- 
ment was more common). oi hold them till 
their mandated tate was decided 

What is also significant in the 
case of punishment in India, i5 its differ- 
entiated nature; caste, community, reli- 
gion, gender, age and status — all played 
a part in determining the quantum and 
quality ofthe punishment Difterentiated 
punishment assumed interesting dimen- 
sions in its encounter with the supposed 
uniformities introduced by colonial puni- 
tive instrumentalities 


T. present focus on the prison needs 
abasicclarification Weare talking about 
the sentence of imprisonmentas the major 
method of dealing with ‘civil criminals’ 
which i5 just 200 years old. Locking up 
peoplein dungeons and cells forreligious, 
political, and social reasons existed for 
centuries before that: but the purpose then 
was toremove inconvenient people trom 
the scene until their faté was decided. That 
1S, until a prevalent penalty was imposed, 
which in most cases was death 

The practice of locking up people 
‘as’ the punishment itself. for offending 
against state laws, comes straight out of 
the colonial context with all the ideologi- 
cal armoury that goes with the perceptions 
of that context Therefore, it seems in 
order to put forward some broad histori- 
cal events peitaining to that context to 
make a simple but rathei crucial point. 
How did the prison as an institution take 
pride of place for holding offenders as 
punishment and for punishment? 

- [n the 12th and 13th centuries in 
England detention was used for debtors 
and political offenders, vagrants, and 
unemployed persons were put into work- 
houses to get them off the streets and then 
made to perform compulsory labour By 


and large, the commonest forms of pun- 
ishment imposed in Tudor and Stuart 
times were physical and inflicted in 
public (hanging, beheading, drawing, 
quartering, burning, ducking, bridling, 
pillorying and whipping among others). 
The object seems to have been two-fold: 
to assertthe power of authority and to get 
the recalcitrant subject out of sight This 
*lock-up' (prison) was thus quite differ- 
ent from the ‘modern’ prison. [tis signifi- 
cant that locking up as a crude device for 
‘removing’ people physically 1s now seen 
as a measured recipe intended to send out 
a whole range of messages to the offender, 
the offended and to society as a whole. 


T. emergence of imprisonment in its 
modern manifestation — a ‘measured’ 
form of punishment — has posed a prob- 
lem for analysts that has been variously 
interpreted. While Foucault believes 
these ‘new castles of the new civil order’ 
were in keeping with the power they were 
to represent and serve, he does express 
surprise at the speed with which the great 
uniform machinery of prisons spread. 
Calling it ‘a conjuring trick’ (Fou- 
cault,1977), he asks how the principle 
stated at the outset in the bill for the crimi- 
nalcodein the French Constituent Assem- 
bly for ‘exact relations between the nature 
of the offence and the nature of punish- 
ment’ (physical pain for acts of violence, 
hard labour for the idle, and shame for the 
degraded souls) get ‘promptly substi- 
tuted' and 'instantaneously' replaced by 
imprisonment ‘How then could detention 
so evidently bound up with an illegality 
that was denounced even in the power of 
the prince, become in so short a time one 
of the most general forms of legal punish- 
ment?' (Foucault, p 120) 

While granting some place to the 
‘great models of punitive imprisonment’ 
that came from England and from 
America at this time, Foucault still faces 
what he calls ‘the problem of their exist- 
ence and the problem of their diffusion. 
How were they able to come into being, 
and above all how did they become so 
generally ‘accepted?’ He goes on to 
explain what made these apparatuses 
proposed by the new models into a preva- 


"lent ‘technology of penalty’ that indivi- 


dualises correction and that establishes a 
relation with the body and the soul. The 
earlier question as to how this happened 
suddenly at this particular historic junc- 
ture remains unanswered. 'Occurring 
instantaneously' in Europe, and clearly in 
England first, imprisonment as punish- 
ment becomes ‘aserious reality,’ hesays 
A simpler historical unfolding 
might provide explanations that give 
some substance to Foucault’s ‘conjuring 
trick’ explanations. In 1719, Parliament 
in England passed the Transportation Act 
allowing convicts to be transported to the 
colontes for seven years, fourteen years, 
or for life. They were first sent to the 
American colonies to provide cheap 
labour there. Transportation had several 
other advantages: it was cheaper than 
keeping people in spaces where they 
would have to be fed and housed; it iso- 
lated criminals from associates and, 
most importantly, it rid the country of 
criminals, i 


W... the American colonies 


became independent (1776), one area for 
transportingcriminals was closed (1783). 
It is about this time that actual physical 
spaces where offenders were kept locked 
made their appearance, answering to 
some extent the tantalising question that 
went abegging all these years: what was 
to be done with the sea of humanity that 
had been collected for transportation but 
was now awaiting its fate? Convicts 
awaiting transportation were usually kept 
in ‘hulks’ (large ships) moored off the 
coast of England. When transportation 
ceased, ‘hulks’ became an end in them- 
selves. Large numbers of undesirables 
locked ın confined spaces, bringing prob- 
lems of disease and squalor apart from 
being socially inconvenient, confronted 
the government as its first excursion into 
the realms of penal control 

The idea of housing such people in 
built-up prisons was deliberated about 
this time, not the least of these being 
Bentham's famous 'panopticon'. The 
actual deliberations in terms of ‘principles 
of morals and legislation’ followed and 
much of Bentham’s correspondence 
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with the political luminaries of the period 
reveals his ambition to-convert this 
accident of history into a large area of 
‘reform’ For a while, the beginning of 
transportation to Australia for a while di- 
verted attention {rom the pressing prob- 
lem of what to do with criminals ‘First 
ottenders’ were sent to New South Wales, 
‘habitual offenders’ weie sent to Van 
Damien’s Land (now Tasmania). By 
1816, about a third of convicted prison- 
ers were sentenced to transportation. 
These (‘hulks’ and ‘end of trans- 
portation’) seem to be the origins of 
detention as *the serious reality' that both- 
ered Foucault and that simply presented 
itself as the beginning of a never-ending 
process of imprisonment. Its theorisation 
—bothas penalty and reform and its trans- 
lation into relations of discipline — follow 
the ‘serious reality’ Emerging almost as 
an accident of history, it 15 quite remark- 
able how two centuries on we regard it as 
a superior and unparalleled form of pun- 
ishment, 4 soft option amongst harder 
‘ones (death, mutilation) and an institution 
that might be reformed, altered, trimmed, 
even revolutionised but not phased out. 


G iven the historical coincidences 


and accidents that have gone into the 
shaping of the prison system as we know 
it today, the sanctity we ascribe to it 
seems somewhat incongruous (see also 
Ignatieff, 1978) Bentham’s panopticon, 
the subject ot some of the most vigorous 
theonzing on the prison—was never built; 
nor did he become governor ofa prison to 
demonstrate his cherished ideas about 
prison as a form of punishment and reha- 
bilitation Many British prisons do testify 
to his influence as does much of the sub- 
sequent thinking on the ‘ends of punish- 
ment theme that builds or rebuilds 
Benthamite ideas about solitary confine- 
ment, its later revision about punishment 
and its replacement with schemes for 
punishment The latter idea eventually 
pervaded his entire thinking: that of train- 
ing, education and discipline; making the 
prison experience less barren than it 
would otherwise be For all the treatises 
on the subject, however, the complicated 
problem of deciding how the same prison 
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rationale would address itself to a ‘retorm- 
ist’ emphasis and a ‘preventive’ focus still 
remains unresolved 

This institution, inclusive of the 
debates and theorizing surrounding it, was 
transported to colonial India along with 
the legal and administrative baggage 
necessary for punishing offenders The 
colonial state’s penal sanctions and insti- 
tutions intended through abstraction and 
uniformity to permeate and neutralize (as 
opposed to actively destruct) disparate 
and disjointed community penalties 
These penal sanctions became the instru- 
ments for greater control over such state 
institutions as prison and punishment 
that had acquired historical sanctity and 
administrative power in the interests of 
law and order. 


L... theories, knowledges, proce- 
dures, techniques — all sought to give 
cohesiveness to ideas of punishment and 
to punitive devices that earlier lay scat- 
tered in group and community sanctions, 
rife with hierarchical and patriarchal 
oppression and suppression. The new 
institutional permeation produced a 
new institutional oppression that had an 
awkward relationship with the earlier 
dispensations and a capacity to over- 
power, accommodate or appropriate 
them Constructing criminality and devis- 
ing penality, thestate administered its law 
and order through instruments that could 
then enter through chinks in the protective 
armour of the individual — the great cre- 
ation of the modern state 

Colonial authority was faced with 


. an interesting new concem relating to this 


congregation ofoffenders in an enclosure 
called thejail the potential for collectivi- 
ties to get together for common causes 
(bad conditions et al ) and effectuate pro- 
testand indiscipline was seen as an incon- 
venience that had to becircumvented. The 
1838 Jail Discipline Committee Report, 
at Macaulay’s instance, led to measures 
that claimed to give due regard to the 
nuances of Indian society (food habits, 
caste strictures about intermingling and so 
on). Jail manuals laid down rules tor 
managing the prison by dividing prison- 
ersonthe basis of social habits ostensibly 


in deference to ‘indigenous society’. A 
penal code (Act 45 of 1860) meticulously 
worked out offence and offender catego- 
ries that would make for a uniformity of 
punishment with due regard to such prin- 
ciples of law as the colonizers regarded as 
both civilizing and human Subsequent 
committees in 1864, 1877 and 1889 con- 
cerned themselves more and more in 
detailed administrative and managerial 
aspects of jails and introduced the concept 
of ‘classification’ — first of juveniles 
(1864) and then of undertrials (1889). 


A host of questions arise at this inter- 
face of earlier traditional penal sanctions 
and colonial (codified) legal punishment. 
Apart from the wider jurisprudential 
question of how colonial law generally 
handledcustomary law, usage and ancient 
texts and scriptures, what the creation of 
the ‘legal subject’ does to powers of 
adjudication that lay scattered in other 
(social) areas becomes an interesting 
question. Punishment became a ‘legal 
event’ inthe [9thcentury, how ithandles 
the many other meanings of punishing 
those who violated the social, community, 
religious or other codes is acomplex sub- 
ject notreally encapsulated in any ‘status 
to contract’ metaphor. If one were to 
suggest the single guiding principle that 
underlying any apparent tensions in codi- 
fication it would simply be that of expe- 
diency and pragmatism. If the new law 
and its legal institutions were to have 
enough legitimacy for survival, a salient 
feature had to be 'dual reference' to old 
and new dispensations. 

Subsequent changes in the area of 
punitive devices and that of prison admin- 
istration was thus a mixture of new per- 
ceptions on the subject in Britain and 
general social and political developments 
in India. The Jail Reforms Committee 
Report 1919 was the first comprehensive 
document on the subject of prison admin- 
istration and is ascribed the same status in 
the history of penal reform as the British 
report of the Gladstone Commuttee of 
1895. Its significance assumes greater 
importance coming as it does in the wake 
of the emergence of a new category of 
prisoner — the political prisoner — whose 
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potential to carry perceptions of the 
prison to the outside world gave him a 
special tole 

This is the first point at which pic- 
tures from within the Indian jail receive 
credulous attention and jail reform 
assumes the contours of the demands of 
Indian (upper class) society rather than 
simply follow the shapes of changing 
colomal penological thinking With slo- 
gans such as jail bharo (fill the jails) 
echoing throughout the country, two 
shifts of position occur a focus on the 
physical aspects of the prison and a new 
confirmation of imprisonment as an 
acceptable punitive device 


B. the middle ofthe present century. 
agendas of reform for those custodially 
punished assumed an urgency following 
the ugly experiences of totalitarian 
regimes, The intervention ofinternational 
agencies brought the subject of the prison 
into focus, placing itin the area of human 
rights Even then, while capital puntsh- 
mentbecame an intensely debated subject 
by virtue of its notoriety and misuse, the 
prison — whose importance might increase 
if the death penalty was abolished in many 
states — only just about became a subject 
to discuss and debate. 

As a suitable site for an ideologi- 
cally eftective debate on the theme ot 
human rights, the prison became a subject 
of focus for the international forum and 
apointotintervention at which advice and 
assistance could be given to different 
nations In India, Walter Reckless came 
undei the UN Technical Assistance 
Programme and made several recommen- 
dations at the time (1953), one of his 
crucial indictments being that the 
prison service in India was not a career 
service, a fact late: commented upon by 
a Calcutta judge ‘Prison service is a 
highly specialised social service, whichis 
beyond the competence of an outside 
officer however competent he may be in 
his ordinary sphere ` 

This shortcoming still continues in 
the Indian prison administration where 
many central and some state prisons are 
put in the charge of senior police officers 
who afe trained in a work ethos that is 
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not geared to prison work. A problem 
becomes an opportunity 

Today the prison stands at a posi- 
tion of centrality as the ‘best’ way of 
punishing criminal offenders. The Indian 
Penal Code has 511 sections, of the 330 
punitive pre vistons (the rest being defini- 
tions and explanations), 319 carry a prison 
sentence trom one to three and six months, 
to one year and throügh two, three, five, 
seven, ten, fourteen years to ‘life’ (which 
in most states means life) Eight offences 
carry a death penalty. This list is not 
absolute, there are new offences being 
created all the tıme; also two different sen- 
tences can be imposed for the same 
offence The Institute of Social Defence 
has suggested measures in which some 
offenders are given concessions (for 
instance. first offenders are let off on an 
admonition if under 21). The Juvenile 
Justice Act (1988) also contains some 
progressive concepts. 

Some of the central issues related to 
the prison which the historical spotlight 
shows up, are missed in the ideological 
underpinnings of the study of the subject 
One of the most crucial is the predomi- 
nantly maleconcerns ofthe enquiries and 
suggestions that are made about prison- 
ers and their offences. 


A historical spotlight has still not 
led in the direction of a wide in-depth 
debate about the central issues relating to 
the prison An area of integrated double 
standaids — inbuilt inequalites, exclu- 
sively male concerns, gender-determined 
measures tor defining female offences 
and offenders and the resulting ambigu- 
ities and mystifications — the prison 
becomes acomplex and challenging area 
tor review or reassessment 

While most democratic countries 
have restructured the debate on the prison 
— both aggregate and components, includ- 
ing the concept of locking up offenders to 
punish them —India refuses to discuss the 
institution's purposes and theoretical 
underpinnings. Even in the face of its 
failure in the area of the diveise purposes 
to which it has addressed itself — deter- 
rence and rehabilitation — the prison in 
India is seen by the penal authorities as a 
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sacrosanct institution. Itcame wrapped up 
in the ‘codified civilizing mission’ of the 
colonizers 


A. impetus for a partial review 
has come in another ‘civilizing mission’ 
from the same direction in the garb of a 
quest for ‘human rights 1n the prison’. 
This brings its own paradoxes and contra- 
dictions that need to be analysed: an 
interesting example 1s David Garland’s 
interrogation of the benevolent penal 
model supposedly positioned in the 
concept of the (British) welfare state but 
translating as control in its implemen- 
tational dimensions. Garland warns 
against the re-employment of contempo- 
rary practices overlaid with a new 
rhetoric 

To understand the contours of 
penal strategies in India we need to know 
much more about the historical and social 
realities of our penalities (which are not 
necessarily penal systems) so that we 
can begin to ask the questions that other 
societies have begun to ask, without 
being rubber stamps for initiatives ema- 
nating elsewhere. 
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An unfought battle for 
human dignity 


UPENDRA BAXI 


Prisons and Punishment 
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SEVERAL state-level committees have 


severely criticized the level of hospital 

nd medical facilities in Indian prisons. 
(See Vidya Bhusan, 1970:153-71; 
Srivastava, 1977-115-27). But the prob- 
lemsremain the same as identified by the 
Jail Committee in 1920 That committee 
made detailed recommendations con- 
cerning (2) the provision of adequate 
water supply and proper taps; (it) adequate 
latrine accommodation and disposal 
of night soil; (eii) disinfecting of clothing 
and bedding; (iv) electricity supply; 
(v) adequate hospital personnel and 
equipment; (vi) provision of trained 
nurses, (vii) medical attendance at night; 
(viit) ‘open-air’ treatment, including 


Reproduced courtesy the authorand publisher, fiom 
the chapter entitled ‘The Biitish Ray Prisons’ in 
The Crisis of the Indian Legal System by Upendia 
Baxi, Vikas Publishing House, New Delhi, 1982, 
pp 174-193 


exercises; (ix) special cooking arrange- 
ments for the sick; (x) transfer to civil 
hospitals (1920: 167-178). 

While some ‘progress’ has undou- 
btedly been made in minor respects, itis 
clear from various state committee reports 
that the major inadequacies on all these 
heads noticed by the 1920 committee 
persist. The general insanitary conditions 
in prisons, testified to by the post- 
emergency literature and reports of 
various commissions, continue to pose 
difficulties for the administrator in 
providing medical and health services- 
to prisoners. Let us have a close look, on 
the basis of available data, at the real 
conditions of hygiene and health in 
Indian jails. 

First, Section 37 of the Indian Pris- 
ons Act, 1894, prescribes that the ‘names 
of prisoners desiring to see medical sub- 
ordinates or appearing out of health in 


Em 


mind or body shall, without delay' be 
reported to the Jailor-in-Chaige who in 
turn and without delay shaf ‘call the 
attention of the Medical Subordinate’ and 
shall further ‘carry into effect all written 
directions’ given by the medical officer 
Such directions include those concerning 
‘alterations of discipline or treatment of 
any such prisoners’ 


T.. actual procedure usually adopted 
blithely violates the mandate of Section 
37. Since ‘feigning illness’ is a piison- 
offence, prison administrators do not take 
the injunction of Section 37 literally They 
rather operate a system of sick calls, in 
which that Jailor-in-Charge ‘satisfied 
himself whether or not the request for 
sickcall is genuine or fake’ (Srivastava, 
1977 118, emphasis added) This satis- 
taction, Srivastava notes, is really not 
even the jailor’s satisfaction but that of the 
convict-officers Quite otten, permission 
to see the doctor is refused on the ground 
that the prisoner is malingeiing. While 
this may be true occasionally, it 1s the 
jatlor who determines whether a prisoner 
should see a doctor. Getting ‘permission 
to see the prison doctor has thus been 
made a cumbersome procedure for the 
sick inmates’ (ibid., 1 18). How cumber- 
some itisin every Indian jail is something 
we shall never know; while there may be 
variations with each prison and with 
every generation of prison administrators, 
itis clear thatconsultation with the prison 
doctor is a matter of privilege (stricto 
sensu) rather than of right, despite the 
clear text of Section 37 of the Act 
Second, itis clearthatserious cases 
of illness — particularly of infectious 
or contagious nature are more likely to 
receive attention, sooner or later, by 
prison administrators Third, theclassifi- 
cation of prisoneis ensures that while the 
superior classes of prisoners (including 
*habituals") may receive greater medical 
attention, residual categories would find 
it difficult to have a share of available 
medical facilities. Four th, in the structure 
of prison administration the medical staff 
is far from being autonomous; the Act 
contemplates only the ‘medical subordi- 
nates’. Even if their designations are 
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changed by local statutes, the medical 
staff does not appear to have aco-ordinate 
0t autonomous status in prison manage- 
ment. this must severely limit the efficacy 
of medical help 

Fifth, in any case, both the medical 
staff and prison administrators must face 
the situation of helplessness in coping 
with their tasks, given the status quo in 
sanitary? building and repair conditions 
arising out of low-priority, and non-plan 
status to prison administration in general. 
The motto both for administrators and 
prisoners must be *what cannot be cured 
has to be endured' even if what has to be 
endured is unendurable in human terms, 
1n a ‘democratic’ India, on the eve of the 
end of the twentieth century. 

Let us look at available statistics. 
The Bureau of Correctional Services 
reported sickness and mortality statistics 
among the Indian prisoners in the period 
1961-1965 (see tables below). 

An increase of 24 per cent is thus 
observed by the Bureau in 1965 concern- 
ing prisoners of all classes admitted to 
hospitals as compared with 1961. 

Another statistical tidbit we have is 
of mortality and sickness in Punjab jails 


in 1973. We present the figures disease- 
wise first and then in terms of prisoners. 

Once again, it is absolutely impos- 
sible to generalize anything worthwhile 
trom these statistics. The number admit- 
ted to hospitals, however, must indicate 
the extent of aggravated illness in prison, 
given the nature of the sick-call systems. 
We have no breakdown of the category of 
‘other general diseases’ which shows 
largest number of admissions to hospitals. 
Although undertrials from half the pnson 
population, their rate of hospitalization is 
comparatively low. 

There are few deaths reported 
inside or outside hospitals. Mortality tales 
in Punjab jails in relation to the length of 
jail life show no high incidence (See Jail 
Department Report, 1974: 156-61). 

On the other hand, statistics from 
Bihar in respect of Seraikela Jail, 
Singhbhum district, are truly shocking. 
The report mentions the incidence of- 
death of a prison population, consisting 
of Adivasi undertrials, as follows: 


Year Deaths 
1973, 17 
1974 105 
1975 21 


Sickness and Mortaltty Among Prisoners 


























Yeai Number admitted Daily average Number of deaths in 
3 into hospitals number sick and out of hospitals 
1961 76,169 2,471 1 456 
1962 1,04,997 2,460 6 459 
1963 79,091 2.9107 447 
1964 93.486 2,5720 443 
1965 94.344 2,633.0 436 
Mortality and Sickness in Punjab Jails 
Disease Deaths Adimsston to hospitals Total 
Choleia - - - 
Dysentery - 102 102 
Maluiia - 247 247 
Tuberculosis - 63 63 
Anemia and debility - 173 173 
Pncumonia - l l 
Respnatory diseases 2 266 268 
Dian hoca - 134 134 
Abscesses, boils, ulcers - 155 155 
Othe: ‘general’ diseases ! 1,099 1,100 
Pitvoner Authorized Average Maximum Number Daily 
category Capacity daily population adnutted to average 
stiengtli on any day hospitals of sick 
Convicts 4,545 4,363 5,642 2,030 545 95 
Undertuals 1,765 2,522 4544 855 251 78 
Civil 53 80 40 5 013 
Total 6,363 6,965 10,226 2,890 798 86 
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A total of 143 prisoners died in the 
jail in three years, according to the report 
of the Committee of Bihar Legislative 
Council in 1977 (see Sinha, 197871168). 
The conditions under which these deaths 
occurred are worth elaborating 


T. Seraikela jail, situated ın a hilly 
area, is in a 'state of total disrepair' The 
roofs 'leak during rains and threaten to 
collapse any day'. There is ‘no electric- 
ity, no water, the latrine facilities are nau- 
seating’, food is ‘rotten’ and ‘revolting’, 
itis ‘normal’ tor prisoners ‘to go half-fed’. 
The contractor who supplies ‘less and 
charges more’ isthe Chairman of the local 
municipality and ‘a member of Jails 
Purchases Committee as well’, The jail’s 
requirements are 20,000 gallons of water 
per day as against 7,000 actually supplied. 
‘A glass of water was found to have no 


less than one-inch of mud at bottom.’ ` 


Drains flow into the well 1n prison: but 
parched prisoners have no alternative 
but to take such contaminated water 
The prisoners are denied clothing; there 
is no separation of patients suffering from 
tuberculosis and even lepers 
The Seraikela sub-divistonal hospital 
has no provision for treating prisoners, 
even the 10 bed TB Ward is meant 
only for ‘citizens’, not ‘prisoners’ The 
Jail does not have even a compounder. 
Drugs, when available are of poor 
quality. Once he falls sick, the prisoner 
t$ almost...certain to die. Prisoners, 
however critically iH they may be, are 
not taken to hospitals outside on the 
plea that jail does not have necessary 
police force to escort the prisoners 
The warders, of course, cannot ‘violate 
. the law’ by escorting prisoners 
outside the Jail (Sinha, ] 165: empha- 
sis added) 

Jail officials have ‘been writing’ to 
the Inspector General of Prisons and 
Health and Engineering Departments. 
But the government was unable to find 
the requisite amount of Rs 75,000 for 
‘urgently ne ded improvement’ As to 
this specious plea, let us quote Arun 
Sinha’s concluding observations in full: 

At the same time, 232 Strong police 
posse of Bihar Armed Police is posted 
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at the jail to provide security at a 
certain place where the wall is beheved 
to be weak Those 232 armed police- 
men are annually getting Rs 70,000 
by way of allowances. The government 
does not have funds (emphasis added) 

One would like to believe that the 
Seraikela jail does not represent the 
typical Indian prison. But one Seraikela 
is enough by itselfto expose theclaim that 
India is a civilized society, let alone a 
society committed to democracy and the 
rule of law Unfortunately, all available 
evidence (random and sketchy though it 
15, of necessity) reminds us that India is 
a sub-continent full of Seraikelas. 

The causes of deviance among 
prison administrators. Seraikela, and 
countless other Indian jails, pose the 
paradox of deviance among the custodi- 
ans of deviants. No account of prison 
administration, nor any programme- 
schrift of prison reform in India, can 
ignore ‘justifications’ for deviance by 
managers of ‘deviants’. There are at 
least three forms of deviance among 
prison administrators. The first variety 
of deviant behaviour is self-conscious 
disregard of Jail Manuals and even of 
the Prisons Act. The second form of 
deviance 1s the use of excessive force 
or violence on prisoners and the third 
is outright corruption. To understand 
deviance by prison administrators is to 
understand the structure of prisons and 


‘the crisis of ‘correctional’ administration 


in India. 


P... administrators often do not 
follow statutory rules simply because 
they find it impossible to comply with 
them. A most recent, and well docu- 


mented instance of this phenomenon is ` 


highlighted by the Ismail Commission 
which examined the ill-treatment of 
emergency detenus in the state of Tamil 
Nadu. A jailor, examined by the Commis- 
sion, ‘frankly admitted that all the rules 
could not be followed and that if they were 
to be followed, the jail administration 
would cometo a standstill’. The Gommis- 
sion was sympathetic: it accepted, to a 
large extent, the fact that overcrowding in 
"Madras Central Jail (four times the autho- 


rized intake) was excessive to a point 
where compliance with most rules was 
literally impossible For example, even 
the filling ofrelevant registers (the jailor's 
report book which is required to be laid 
before the Superintendent daily, the 
gatekeeper entry and exit register, the 
maintenance of the report book by jailors) 
was not done. Inasituation of overcrowd- 
ing, rules requiring meticulous records 
concerning excess intake in jails and 
jail hospitals, to be laid before the Super- 
intendent, make no rational administra- 
tive sense (Ismail Commission, 1978: 
162-63). 


l tıs clear that the difficulties caused 
by congestion in jails subvert observance 
ofrulesother than those relating to record- 
keeping or administrative oversightby the 
superintendent. Rules regarding segrega- 
tion of prisoners, privileges and facilities, 
health and labour and discipline, and simi- 
lar rules tend to get honoured in breach 
rather than observance. 

But even when the jails are not 
overcrowded beyond measure, prison 
rules may not be complied with simply 
because compliance withrules is possible 
only when certain preconditions are ful- 
filled. Seraikela jail illustrates this point 
tragically. So do most other Indian jails: 
if the bureaucracy outside the prisons does 


‘not attach any priority or is generally 


unresponsive to the legal and legitimate 
demands of prison administration, how 
can jail officials fulfil the letter and spirit 
of jail manuals, howsoever ‘rehabilita- 
tioh' oriented they may be? 

The waywardness, dilatoriness, 
and overall non-responsiveness of the 
state bureaucracy subverts whatever little 
rehabilitative content there is 1n the legal 
regime of prison management. It also 
frustrates thereby the legitimate rights of 
the prisoners. If Seraikela was a sub-jail 
condemned to genocidal bureaucratic 
neglect, the plighteven of the central jails 
is no better in this regard Thus, to cite 
only one recent example, the Ismail 
Commission found that the Central 
Prison, Madras, had made proposals in 
1973 for increase in the number of cells 
or replacement of ‘condemned?’ cells or 
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for repairs. Communications addressed 
to the Public Works Department in 1973 
were not answered until 1976. The jailor 
deposing before the commission, also 
stated that clothing for prisoners was in 
short supply (both in Madras and in 
Coimbatore jails) and the prisoners in 
the Madras jail even at the date of his 
giving evidence (July 1977) were 'given 
only one set of clothing instead of two' 
(Ismail Commission, 1978. 164) The 
commission discovered that the term of 
non-official visitors to the central jail 
had expired on 3 December 1974, and 
the Inspector General of Prisons had 
forwarded the necessary proposals tor a 
fresh panel, but no action was taken by 
the government until 23 September 1976. 
And the action taken so late was merely 


to ask the IGP to send fresh proposals tor ` 


a new panel, in view of the fact that the 
Government was considering the ques- 
tion of amendment of the system of 
non-official visitors since 1971! (Ismail 
Commission, 1978. 173). 


I... when legitimate demands for 
personnel and facilities are not met, the 
result may not be merely deprivation of 
privileges and rights of prisoners (food, 
clothing, sanitation, medical care, étc.). 
The deviance may take the torm of ill- 
treatment of undertrials in complete con- 
travention of rules. Some undertrials may 
be put to al! kinds of work, particularly 
mental work in jails, for long hours with 
utter disregard of their status or well- 
being. When overcrowding is eXcessive, 
especially due to a large influx of ‘politi- 
cal agitators' or detenus, the shortage of 
personnel in jails is often met by a most 
atrocious system of slave labour. Kuldip 
Nayar discovered during his brief sojourn 
in Tihar jail that it was the usual practice 
to persuade the police to supply young 
boys to jail as ‘helpers’. 
The warder explained that whenever 
the number of prisoners in the jail went 
up, the police were asked to bring in the 
boys to help with the chores For the 
past several days, the warder said, jail 
authorities had been pestering the 
police to get more helpers as the num- 
ber of detenus had gone up The 


evening before, when the boy was 
buying paan (betel-leaf) from a 


Defence Colony shop, the police had ' 


hauled him up as vagabond, they were 
responding to the jail authorities’ 
appeal for more helpers (1978: 33-34). 


T. ‘helpers’ would be put to work 
from 6a m. to IO p.m. They were ‘herded 
intoa ward which had no fan and no proper 
sanitary facilities, but was always well lit, 
with many bulbs on all night, to enable a 
sleepy warder to check at a glance that 
they were all there’. When the wards (even 
these) were notavailable they were put ‘in 
solitary cells — four or five of them 
crammed into acell measuring six feet in 
length and three feet in width, with only 
asmallaperturein the wall to let in air and 
acementslab to serveas a bed’ The boys 
received only leftovers as food; as 
undertrials, prison supplied them no 
clothing They were kept as long as was 
possible (ibid., 33-35). 

Itis hard to determine whether the 
slave system was designed tó lighten the 
actual load of performers of menial jobs 
in jail administratión (as hypothesized by 
Nayar) or whether it was an attempt by 
overworked jail personnel to cope with the 
provision of ‘minimum’ facilities to all 
prisoners because of overcrowding. But 
if we were to suspend our indignation for 
amoment, it would becomeclear that this 
deviant behaviour was in part at any rate 
a functional response to the needs of 
prisonadministration Howsoeverunjust, 
prison administrators will continue to 
resortto this kind oftactic as long as there 
is overcrowding and a lack of adequate 
personnel policy by the government. No 
amount of moral condemnation of the 
jail administration will help change the 
situation, since the source of transforma- 
tion lies not with them but with the gov- 
ernments holding both the power and 
purse. Certainly, this is an example of 
reprehensible deviance But the point is 
that the real deviants are not jail admin- 
istrators or the police, butthe bureaucrats 
and ministers outside the prison and in 
charge of prison administration. In other 
words, the source of deviance is exog- 
enous, not endogenous 


Another related exogenous source 
of deviancearises when the governments 
refuse to provide a proper cadre for 
prison administration, as distinct from an 
adequate number of functionaries for it. 
This is the case with most sub-jails in 
India. The sub-jails in tehsils, talukas or 
other sub-divisions of the district are 
placed (ina large number of Indian states) 
under the control of ‘part-time Superin- 
tendents from Medical, Revenue and 
Judicial Departments’. The sub-jails are 
guarded by the police. Where no jailor 1s 
available, the warder performs duties of 
ajailor, similarly, substantial administra- 
tive work is performed by the clerk 
Most people in sub-Jails are remand or 
undertrial prisoners. The police not 
merely guard them outside the jail, they 
Virtually act as jailors; they ‘look after’ 
the prisoners in wards and at work. The 
{920 Jail Committee condemned the 
practice in no uncertain terms (p. 270); so 
did the Madras Jail Committee in 1950 
(Krishnaswamy Iyenger Committee), and 
other state jail committees. In 1973 the 
Working Group on Prisons of the union 
government again emphasized that the 
first experience df incarceration in sub- 
Jails should not bé such ‘as to bring dis- 
credit to the entire penal system of the 
country’ (p. 50): The Ismail Commission 
in 1978 also condemned the still resilient 
system of sub-jails (p. 201-02). 


D... allthis, the sub-jails continue, 
in most states, without a proper, cadre of 


prison administration and of course with- . 


out any proper facilities or hopes for 
these. Remember, please, that Seraikela 
is not an atypical sub-jail. The point that 
needs to be emphasized here is that one 
cannot really expect that the Prisons Act 
or statutory rules thereunder could sub- 
stantially, or even at all be followed in 
such a situation. If there is deviance by 
prison ‘administration’ in subsidiary jails, 
it is more due to the structure of the jai! 
system as such. 

Custodial violence or torture in 
Indian jails is amply documented in the 
post-emergency literature, official and 
non-official. The analysis of custodial 
torture by the police applies, mutatis 
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mutandis to jails as well (see chapter five) 

lt is clear that custodial violence is a sys- 
temic property of prison administration 

It is also clear that the quantum and mag- 
nitude of torture in prisons is not easy to 
measure The discourse on the problems 
of justification of torture in chapter five 
is also equally relevant here. And in so far 
as police penetration in jails is permitted 
(as in subsidiary jails or 1n other forms), 
the potentialities of torture are further 
augmented 


B ut custodial violence is moie 
firmly embedded in prisons than in the 
police organization This is because, pri- 
marily, prisons (like asylums) are ‘total’ 
institutions, providing not Just for con- 
finement of prisoners but foi a// their 
activities within their administrative and 
social regime (Goftman, 1961) We have 
already noted earlier some salient reasons 
why maintenance of discipline (or social 
control) within prisons is a complex and 
aprecarious affair. even for conscientious 
jail authorities. But even such officials 
may find it necessary to distinguish care- 
fully between due and excessive use of 
force. This is not just because of the wide- 
ranging discretion coupled with absence 
of community, political or judicial over- 
sight; itis also due to the fact that the very 
structure of most Indian prisons is, by and 
large, crimogenic, both for prisoners and 
administrators. Let us examine, in some” 
detail, the situations in which use of cus- 
todial violence may seem necessary and 
justified to the administrators 

One situation in which torture or 
custodial violenceis seen as necessary and 
legitimate is that of escapes. The possibi- 
lity of escapes 1s ever present in the minds 
of jail administration; itis writ large in the 
architecture of prisons, in prison manuals 
and in the daily activities'of prison admi- 
nistrators — indeed to a point that every 
prisonercomes to be regarded as a ‘poten- 
tial’ escapee. (See for further elaboration, 
chapter seven) Escapes or jail-breaks 
involve, ineluctably, use of custodial vio- 
lence, where fine lines between due and 
excessive force may seem impossible to 
draw. We do not have nation-wide statis- 
tics of escapes in Indian jails and the types 
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of forcible measures used in such situa- 
tions Butif we look at stray assessments 
of such situations we do get some 1mpres- 
sions concerning use of violence by prison 
administration 

Itis clear that fatal force is used to 
prevent jail-breaks (alleged or real) and 
the lives which are lost in such situations 
are those ot prisoners The incidence of 
substantial injuries 1s also heavier with 
prisoners The commission found, with 
respect to the specific jail-break incident 
in the Howrah district jai] on 3 May 1975, 
that the use of force and ‘firing by sentries* 
was ‘not only excessive but also illegal 
and unjustified, having regard to the 
nature, manner, number, occasion and 
timing of the use of force including firing’. 
In that incident, the attempt was made by 
six ‘unarmed prisoners with no other 
weapon than chilly powder and possibly 
afew small pieces of brickbats’. Whereas 
the injuries received by the jailor and 
warder were ‘relatively minor’ the post- 
mortem of the dead prisoners showed ‘as 


many as seven types of injuries’, inflicted 
by ‘more than one person from all sides’. 
One prisoner was fired on ‘at his chest 
from a distance of one-and-a-half foot’; 
another at a distance of tour feet. No 
warnings were given; bullets, not buck- 
shot, were fired. The timing and manner 
of firing on Prabir (a prisoner) was notas 
on an escaping prisoner below the waist 
but at a point blank range on his chest, 
though the entrance of the other com- 
pound was 150 feet away’. The commis- 
sion found that the firing of bullets, ‘in the 
manner and the circumstances’ violated 
not just the jail code and the penal code 
but the ‘human code’ It was also found 
that severe beatings were administered 
not with a view to preventing escapes, 
but after the incident, ‘by way of 
revenge for attempting to escape’ 
(Kalyan Chaudhri; 1977: 673-676; also 
see Tyler, 1977: 62-63). 

If it is difficult to generalize from 
this solitary report, it is because govern- 
ments concerned do not too often appoint 
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Date Name of Number of deaths Number of tryed Number 
Jail Dp cC SEN DESEE E of Priso- 
Prisoners Staff Pitsoners Staff nei escaped 

16 12 70 Midnapote 10 - 8 6 - 
Cential Jail , 

3271 Midnapoie 2 - 37 15 - 
Central Jail 

4271 Presidency - - - - 8 
Jail 

211271 Siliguri - - - - 16 
Special Jail 

24271 Beihampoie 9 - 4 14 T 
Central Jail T 

14571 Dum Dum 16 - 50 25 45 
Central Jail 

11771 Alipore 6 - 2 5 - 
Cential Jal ^ 

5871 Asansol 9 - 2 Not - 
Central Jail Noted 

12971 Puuha - - - - 7 
District Jal A í 

261171 Alipore 8 - 202 35 = 
Cential Jat! ` 

24572 Jalpaiguii - - 4 - - 
Distiict Jail : 

28572 Duidwan 2 - - - 26 
District Jail ; 

1 [073 Altpore - - - I ad 
Central Juil 

6574 Kushnagar , [ - - i - 
Distiict Jail 

3575 Howrah 5 - i 4 - 
Disnict Jail 

Total 68 - 310 106 102 


Judicial commissions and when these are 
appointed their reports are usually mac- 
cessible to a researcher and the public In 
the West Bengal situation, the govern- 
mentinstituted enquiries in only sevenout 
of fifteen sail-break incidents, fiveot these 
were ‘executive’ enquiries’ of the two 
judicial enquiries, asummary of one only 
is available to us To say that we cannot 
generalize from the state of available data 
may be a very scientifically responsible 
statement But when the data are system- 
atically rendered non-accessible across 
India, one should have no moral com- 
punction tn generalizing from what is 
available. ; 
When we do this, it becomes justi- 
fiable to surmise that excessive force, 
including fatal force, is used to prevent 
actual escape bids The amount of force 
used can, on most occasions, be proved to 


be violative of the laws of the land and , 


standards of civihzed human conduct 
illegal force is also used by way of retali- 
ation even after a jail-break attempt is 
controlled or foiled Even when there is 
no overt attempt at escape, illegal force, 
including unauthorized punishment, is 
used on prisoners when the suspicion of 
escape can be fastened, with or without 
prima facie cause 


T. plea that the requirements ot 
security and deterrence require use of 
torce against those who plan or attempt to 
escape or who are believed on rational 
grounds to have such manifestinclination 
cannot be gainsaid. Butsuch a plea would 
. be acceptable only if the use of force is 
structured within the limits of rationality 
and proportionality and 1s subjected to 
objective public review by judicial or 
quasi-judicial authorities Requirements 
of security and inmate deterrence cannot 
be brought to justity or even explain fim- 
itless or standardless use of forceby prison 
authorities with impunity or without 
accountability. 

Custodial violence may involve 
situations other than those of escape 
As with the police organization, jail 
authorities might be instrumentalities of 
‘regime-sponsored’ violence In India, the 
‘treatment’ of political detenus, before as 


well as during, and perhaps also after the 
emergency, testifies to such violence as 
testified by the Amnesty Reports; the 
Ismail Commission Report and a mass of 
periodical accounts. These materials have 
to be read word by word to understand 
the enormity of torture within the Indian 
prisons; no capsule descriptions will 
convey the extent and variety of tortuous 
practices Physical violence is accompa- 
nied by various degrees of deprivation 
within the Jail, including medical facili- 
ties, meagre though they may be. All such 
practices are manifestly illegal and 
unrelated to the objectives of prison 
management. 


| me orcustodial violence may also 
be a response to attempts by prisoners to 
articulate their grievances or insiston their 
nghts The techniques of civil disobedi- 
ence, especially fasting or hunger strike, 
have penetrated inside the prison walls in 
India and elsewhere. Most jail manuals 
makerefusal to take food a prison offence 
but available accounts indicate that prison 
administrators do not always implement 
this provision and quite often try to take 
care of the underlying grievances (e g. 
Tyler, 1977.49-52) Butnotalways, as the 
case of Pranab Mukherjee who resorted 
to hunger strike to attain for his fellow 
prisoner the status of a ‘political’ prisoner 
so tragically reveals (Economic and 
Political Weekly, 1977: 754). Hunger 
strikes represent, in essence, a defiance 
of prisonautborities. Sometimes, they are 
resorted to for better conditions in jails — 
which jail administrators could not 
improve more than marginally In Such 
situations, hunger strikes aggravate the 
helplessness of the administration, 
violence is often a response. 

The system of patronage through 
convict officers represents another situa- 
tion of custodial violence. Many state jail 
committees — notably those of Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh have deplored the system 
of convict officers, in view of the abuses, 
including custodial violence nurtured by- 
it (see Srivastava, 1977: 259-62). Extant 
empirical studies demonstrate that con- 
vict-officersinvariably follow ‘the rule of 
tyranny and exploitation’: 


Majority of these convict officials felt 
that the enemies of the prison discipline 
should be given lessons only through 
resorting to third degree methods. 
Some of them practised the dictum 
withenthusiasm. Surprisingly, some of 
the circle jailors of the prison approved 
of this conduct and provided them 
unhindered impetus to beat others or 
raised the voice of dissent Some of 
the prisoners described them ‘bone- 
breakers’ and loyalist executioners 
of the prison-officers’ foul orders 
(ibid., 263). 

To theextent this situation prevails 
in Indian prisons, if offers a very distinc- 
tive example of delegation of the ‘author- 
ity’ to practise torture. Such delegation is 
obviously doubly illegal, since no such 
legal ‘authority’ for recourse to torture 
exists in the first place. i 


Fa (without beingexhaustive) we 
may mention hete the connivance by jail 
authorities towards acts of violence per- 
petrated by prisoners inter se, particularly 
in the arena of coerced homosexual rela- 
tionships among prisoners Professor 
Srivastava had found that in this matter the 
prison administration ‘usually turned a 
deaf-ear and a blind-eye to the delinquen- 
cies ot the power-wielding inmates who 
behaved bestially with other inmates’ 
(ibid., 162). The struggle for partners, and 
mutual jealousies, often ‘caused violence 
and open warfare’, ‘bitter animosities and 
even feuds that generally precipitated 
brawls sometimes of a serious nature’ 
involving physical violence. ‘Threats of 
murder or attempts to murder for sexual 
jealousies were also not uncommon.’ 
Only when the ‘law and order’ situation 
visibly deteriorated, the jail authorities 
initiated penal action (ibid., 164-65). 
Whatever may be said in the abstract 
concerning the inevitability of the inci- 
dence of such ‘fellowship’ in prisons, it 
cannot be denied that from the victim’s 
standpoint connivance with such beha- 
viour amounts to a form of custodial 
torture. 

All in all, we must concede that 
Indian jails employ custodial torture on 
many occasions; and that the treatmentof 
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political prisoners in India since indepen- : 


dence, particularly of ‘Naxalites’ (the 
term ıs put in quotation marks deliber- 
ately, since it ts a label which those in 
power can place on anyone) and Nagas. 
When jails are used as a part of regime- 
sponsored violence, it is understandable 
that the perpetrators of such violence in 
jails may come to regard custodial torture 
as both legitimate and justified for all 
purposes In other words. the state just 
does not tolerate unauthorized violence 
in Indian jails, but its governing elites 
self-consciously use jails as a way of 
doing politics. When jails become arenas 
tor politics (whether through acts of 
detention by governments or the courting 
of imprisonment as a protest by non- 
government groups), the possibilities of 
custodial violence are otten manipulated 
by powerful people outside jails. In the 
circumstances, the sources of custodial 
violence lie not just in the psyche of jail- 
ors and prisoners, or in the structure of 
prisons, but in the structuie of profes- 
sional politics as it operates outside the 
prisons 


W... people deviate trom rules or 


manipulate discretion under rules, or 
prevail on others do so, witha view to sat- 
isfying their immediate personal aims or 
needs at the cost of other people and of 
the rule-system (legality), we havea situ- 
ation of deviance which can be labelled 
‘corruption’ In this sense, India is a sub- 
continentfull of corrupt people. We must 
recall this elementary fact when we come 
to the question of corruption in jails as in 
any other section of the Indian society. In 
any case, it is necessary to understand 
the forms of corruption, and as far as pos- 
sible their causes, before any evaluation 
of the situation. 

Obviously, there is vo hard data 
available on the situation of corruption in 
jails But trom the available information, 
it appears that corruption in jails is a sys- 
tem-wide phenomenon, which presents 
yet another formidable obstacle to correc- 
tional and rehabilitative ideologies It is 
common knowledge, particularly among 
penologists and ex-prisoners (whether 
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- convicts or political detenus) that jails 


have an intormal marketsystem, operated 
by guards, with well recognized pricing 
mechanisms The system operates in 
such a way that, regardless of jail manu- 


. als and formal authority structures, almost 
“all forbidden articles are available, | 


whether smuggled from inside or outside 
Srivastava notes, forexample, "There was 
a saying in the prison which most prison- 
ers believed that one can get everything 
except women n prison provided one has 
enough money (within or beyond walls) 
to dispense with’ (1977: 63). Money can 
beobtained insidethe prison, in violation 
of all rules, at a price: Nayar notes that 
there was ‘a money order and mail service 
that perhaps was more dependable than 
what postal department could offer’. The 
‘collecting charges’ could be as high as 
s1xty-three in a total amount of two hun- 
dred rupees. But there was a code of 
honour — ‘I was told that there was never 
any cheating, however big the amount — 
noteven overcharging.’ Nayar also notes 
that if a prisoner 1s wealthy and well- 
connected he could have all the comforts: 
the well-known scientist and, later a ship- 
ping magnate, Shn Dharam Teja, alleges 
Nayar ; 
had all the comforts — he had an air 
cooler in his cell, a radio-cum-record 
player set and even the facility of 
using the phone...Haridas Mundhra, a 
businessman. .convicted of fraud, was 
another rich man who spent some time 
in Tihar Not only did he have all the 
facilities, buthe could also go outof the 
jail whenever he liked; at times he 
would be out of the jail for several 
days and travel even upto Calcutta. All 
this, of course, costa lot of money. An 
even richer prisoner was Ramkishan 
Dalmia; he spent most of his jail term 
in hospital He was known for his 
generosity to jail authorities, and one 
doctor received a car as a gift (Nayar, 
1978: 31) - . 

The saying among Uttar Pradesh 
prisoners that one can get everything 
excepting women 1n prisons may be 
true 1f you are a prisoner with limited 
means. But if you are rich; everything 
could be made available Let us quote 
Nayar again. 


the smugglers jailed in Tihar...were 
lavish spenders. Their food came from 
Moti Mahal and their whisky from 
Connaught Place. They had not only 
wine but also women. ‘Babuji not tarts 
butreal society girls’, one warder said. 
The women would be brought when 
‘the Sahiblog’ (the bosses) went home 
for lunch, and their empty office 
became ‘recreation rooms’. With the 
lunch interval extended to over three 
hours by arrangement with warders, 
there was enough time for the smug- 
glers to return to their cells and the - 
women to the city after fun and frolics. 
This did hold many hazards and so the 
i price charged was high (ibid , 31-32). 


l. true, the scale of corruption (at least 
in metropolitan jails) is very high indeed. 
This makes nonsense of the unending 
debate among penologists 1n India and 
jail authorities concerning sex-life, and 
restricted conjugal visits, for prisoners. If 
you are poor, and sex-starved in prison, 
andsoinclined, you can have homosexual 
relationships, while the debate continues; 
if you are wealthy and well-connected, 
and inclined towards heterosexual rela- 
tions, the prison regime provides the nec- 
essary facilities! Similarly, the debate 
among penologists and prison administra- 
tors concerning other privileges may 
continue: 78.25 per cent of prisoners in 
the jails in Uttar Pradesh suggested that 
‘instead of being supplied with one or 
two post-cards a month' they should be 
supplied with four post-ca-ds or that the 
interview system should be humanized 
and liberalised, by providing some pri- 
vàcy, some seating arrangements, greater 
time etc. (Srivastava, 1977 173) The 
debate continues on other matters such as 
leisure and recreation provisions for pris- 
oners Compare this with the quotations 
from Kuldip Nayar: you will begin to 
appreciate better how empty are the 
debates on improvements in prisons, how 
hollow are the arguments based on admin- 
istrative and financial capabilities, and 
how misleading the labels ‘correction’ 
and ‘rehabilitation’ are! 

So far we have described how the 
resourceful have greater access to the 


market for goods and services inside 
Indianjails Wenow look at another form 
of structured corruption, which consists 
not in providing unauthorised sex and 
illegal "facilities! or ‘services’ but in 
withholding the legitimate facilities and 
services to the prisoners. This form of 
corruption mainly concerns thequality of 
food The Seraikela jail report, already 
noted, provides a shocking example But 
itis notan isolated example. The Sharma- 
Sarkar Commission found in 1975, as 
regards jails in West Bengal that 
The mismanagement, if not corrup- 
tion, in connection with the supply of 
food, sleeping place, bathing water and 
other details of everyday life create 
explosive conditions (quoted by 
Chaudhri, 1977 755) 


A... number of state commissions 
on Jails, before and since Independence. 
have commented concerning substantial 
adulteration and short-weighting of 
rations and overall quality ot food (e g . 
Srivastava, 1977 59-60). Even when 
prison farms produce fresh vegetables in 
abundance, fresh and seasonal vegetables 
are supplied rarely to prisoners. Many 
prisoners complain, and that too openly 
that 'vegetables from the prison farms 
were either consumed by the officials or 
sold in the open market’: the prison menu 
*provided for the supply of vegetables in 
both the meals, but administrators observe 
the requirement only in name and supply 
merely leafy vegetables callously cut and 
shabbily fried’ (Srivastava. 1977: 61) 
Prisoners are known, especially in female 
prisons, to support the existing (and per- 
haps even thriving) barter system in 
prisons. Mary Tyler records that 
One of the more confiding of our 
night-time companions told us that ail 
the women secretly sold their.. rations 
to members of the jail staff, who, in 
return, brought them either money or 
items they wanted from the market 
The purchase price for prisoners’ 
rations was far less than the current 
market rates, but nevertheless this 
unofficial prison arrangement allowed 
them to obtain some of the necessities 
not provided by the authorities, and 


little luxuries they feltin need of. Most 
of the women ate very little in order to 
save something to sell (1977: 51) 

The statistics on disease and death 
need to be analysed in terms not just of the 
quality of medical services but also of 
quantity and.quality of food, and the 
prevalent amount of corruption One 
could well imagine, under the circum- 
stances, the plightofinfants born in Indian 
prisons Either early death or early sepa- 
ration from the mother awaits them, 
because of the quality of food and unhy- 
gienic conditions (See the memorandum 
submitted by the All-Bengal Women's 
Association to the then Home Minister, 
Charan Singh, in 1977. excerpted in 
Chaudhri, 1977: 755) 

The third form of corruption 
observed in jails involves personal 
abuse of prisoners, mostly remands and 
undertnals. We have already referred to 
the plight ot young boys ‘co-opted’ into 
the slave labour system of Tihar jail. We 
now need to refer only to the system of 
contining females for purposes of prosti- 
tution in jails. The All-Bengal Women’s 
Association claims, in its first-hand 
observation of women’s jails and female 
wards, that 

the warders indeed always keep their 
eyes open for young girls whoare sent 
to jail for prostitution. These girls are 
usually in a hurry to be out of the Jail 
The warders, in collaboration with the 
courtclerks, entice them with the pros- 
pect of release and get them bailed out 
by the court clerks, only to hand them 
over to fresh clients. (Chaudhri, 1977- 
755. see also Lewis, 1978.) 


i f this is the condition in West Bengal 
jails, one may safely infer a high incidence 
of such practices elsewhere, and particu- 
larly in less ‘progressive’ states. (West 
Bengal is among the few states whose 
intelligentsia 1s avowedly concerned 
with issues concerning social justice.) 
Another, less horrendous but still 
outrageous from of corruption is the dep- 
rivation of personal property of prisoners, 
which is deposited with jail authorities at 
the time of admission. Such deprivation 
is faced not only at the time of release but 


also upon transfer. A prisoner moving 
from one jail to another as an undertnal 
ora transferee, may stand totally deprived 
of his or her possessions. The routine 
official statement in case of transfer is that 
the articles will be forwarded (of course 
in ‘due course’) to the new jail This does 
not seem to happen frequently (e.g., see 
Tyler, 1977: 73). When we recall that 
the bulk of prisoners have to start 
with very few possessions, this kind of 
systematic deprivation renders them 
even more pauperized. This situation 
could also have cultural consequences, 
especially in the case of women prisoners 
where loss of ornaments given on 
marriage, and supposed to be worn 
religiously while the husband is alive, 
betokens religious demerit (papa), and 
even a rejection (in some cases) by 
spouses or in-laws. 


W. have thus far noted only the 


scanty evidence available readily to us. 
Obviously, the picture which emerges 1s 
neither complete not scientifically 
viable. Jail authorities, in any case, 
could be expected to denounce such 
portrayals of corruption They may, 
should they even concede some truth in 
these portrayals, insist that corruption is 
episodic, that even if it is non-systemic, 
and that even if it were systematic, jails 
only reflect the social structure in inde- 
pendent India. The latter cannot be easily 
brushed aside. But the very distinctive 
forms of corruption which exist in Indian 
jails could not also be justifted for that 
reason alone. Nor can the image, which 
is true, of poorly paid, continuously over- 
worked and ill-treated prison personnel 
wholly help us exonerate the jail system 
from its peculiar regime of corruption. 
Undoubtedly, before we condemn them 


as a class, we must (as with police) pause ' 


to examine the conditions and circum- 
stances — physical, administrative and 
social — under which prison personnel 
live. And wemustalsostruggle forreform 
of these crimogenic conditions. But, in the 
interim, demands for abating the types 
and scale of corruption should not be dis- 
missed by those whose unenviable job is 
to keep people behind bars. 
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Do prisoners have rights? 


MUKUL MUDGAL 


Pitsons and Punishment 


A PRISONER finds himself despondent 
and impotent when he tries to assert his 
limited rights in a prison or protest against 
an injustice and finds a jail warden deny- 
ing those rights, declaring arrogantly: 
‘Tm the law here.’ 

Unfortunately the officer is right, 
though in the physical not legal sense, 
because most prisoners are either 
unaware of their rights or not ina position 
to assert them. Such absolute power 
vested in a Jail official is clearly the 
antithesis of the rule of law which should 
govern all agencies or state organs in a 
democracy. However, even after indepen- 
dence, the courts by and large adopted a 
‘hands-off approach to the problems of 
prisoners. While it was never asserted that 
prisoners had no rights, implicit in this 
doctrine was the principle that in the case 
of prisons, it was the custodian who knew 
best and was invariably right. The pris- 
oner was seen as a mendacious upstart 
and no purpose was seen to be served by 
giving a hearing to a complaint made by 
such a person 

In India the ‘hands-off’ doctrine 
was demolished with the path-breaking 
judgmentin Sunil Batral vs. Delhi Admin- 
istration 1978 (4) SCC 494 = AIR 1978 sc 
1675. This petition arose out of a letter 
written by a prisoner under a sentence of 
death. It was prompted by the trauma he 


underwent when after the passing of the 
death sentence he was subjected to soli- 
tary confinement. Remember, that in 
certain instances such solitary confine- 
ment can extend up to 3-4 years because 
of the time taken by the judicial process. 
Such a procedure involves not only the 
mandatory confirmation of a death sen- 
tence by the High Court but an approach 
to the Supreme Court as well and finally 
an application for clemency or mercy. 
The letter of complaint was sent to 
theSupreme Court, whotreateditasa writ - 
petition The court appointed lawyers to 
espouse the cause of the prisoner as 
Amicus Curiae. This marked the begin- 
ning of the court's epistolary jurisdiction 
in the field of public interest litigation. 
Justice Krishna Iyer in his judgment elo- 
quently paraphrased the rights available 
to a prisoner as follows 
‘A synthetic grasp of the claims of 
custodial security and prison human- 
ity is essential to solve the dilemma 
posted by the Additional Solicitor 
General. If we are soft on security, 
escapes will escalate; so be stern 'red 
in tooth and claw' is the submission. 
Security first and security last, is an 
argument with a familiar and fearful 
ring with Dwyerist memories and 
recent happenings. To cry ‘wolf’ asa 
cover for official violence upon help- 


less prisonersisacowardly act Chain- 
ing all prisoners, amputating many, 
caging some, can all be fobbed off, if 


every undertrial or convict were’ 


painted as.a potentially dangerous 
maniac. Assuming a few are likely to 
escape, would you shoot a hundred 
prisoners or whip everyone every day 
or fetter all suspects to prevent one 
from jumping bai]? These wild appre- 
hensions have no value in our human 
order, 1f Articles 14,19, and 21 arethe 
prime actors in the constitutional play 
We just cannot accede to arguments 
intended to stampede courts into vest- 
ing unlimited power in risky hands 
with no convincing mechanism for 
prompt, impartial check A sober bal- 
ance, arealistic system, with monitor- 
ing of abuses and reverence for human 
rights — that alone will fill the consti- 
tutional bill 

The winds of change must blow into 
our carcers and self-expression and 
self-respect and self-realisation 
creatively substituted for the dehu- 
manising remedies and “wild life” 
techniques stil] current in the Jail 
armoury.” 


l. 1980 a communication by another 
prisoner confined in Delhi’s Tihar Jail 
regarding yet another prisoner, who was 
tortured by the Jail warden for extracting 
money was treated as a writ petition 
Once again the court appointed Amicus 
Curiae and laid down important sate- 
guards for preserving the rights and 
dignity of prisoners. These are best 
summed up in Justice Krishnalyer'sown 
words: 
"The mood and temper of the public in 
regard to the treatment on crime and 
criminals is one of the most unfailing 
tests of thecivilisation of any country. 
A calm dispassionate recognition of 
the rights of the accused and even of 
the convicted criminal, against the 
State—aconstant heart-searching by all 
charged with duty of punishment — a 
desire and eagerness to rehabihtate in 
the world of industry those who have 
paid their due in the hard coinage of 
punishment; tireless efforts towards 


the discovery of curative and regenera-- 


tive processes, unfailing faith that 
there is a treasure, if you can only find 
it, in the heart of every man. These are 
the symbols , which, in the treatment 
of crime and criminal, mark and mea- 
sure the stored-up strength ofa nation, 
and are sign and proof of the living 
virtue init (Winston Churchill, speak- 
ing as Home Secretary 1n the House 
of Commons, 25 July 1910) Truly; 
this 1s a perspective-setter and this 1s 
also the import of the Preamble and 
Article 21 

* "Prisons are built with stones of law” 
and soit behoves thecourtto insist that, 
in the eye of law, prisoners are persons, 
not animals and punish the deviant 
“guardians” of the prison system where 
they go berserk and defile the dignity 
of the Indian earth, and the Indian 
Constitution cannot be held at bay by 
jail officials “dressed in a little, brief 
authority", when part II is invoked by 
a convict. For, when a prisoner 1s 
traumatised, the Constitution suffers a 
shock. And when the Court takes cog- 
nizance of such violence and violation, 
it does, like the Hound of Heaven, 
“with unhurrying chase/ And unper- 
turbed pace,/ Deliberate speed and 
Majestic instancy” follow the official 
offender and frown down the outlaw 
adventure ' 

“We, therefore, affirm that where the 
rights of a prisoner, either under the 
constitution or under law, are violated 
the writ power of the court can and 
should run to his rescue. There is a 
warrant for this vigil. The court process 
casts the convict into the prison system 
and deprivation of his freedom is not 
ablind penitentiary affliction geared to 
asocial good. The court has a continu- 
ing responsibility to ensure that the 
constitutional purpose of the depriva- 
tion is not defeated by the prison 
administration.’ 

“We think it proper to suggest that in 
ourcountry of past colonial subjection 
and consequent trepidation in life, pub- 
licity officially is necessary for rights 
to be appreciated even by the benefi- 
ciaries. Therefore, large notice boards 
displaying the rights and responsibili- 


ties of prisoners may be hung up in 
prominent places within the prison in 
the language of the people. We are 
dealing with the mechanics of bringing 
‘the law within the wakeful ken of the 
affected persons 
Within the next three months, Griev- 
ances Deposit Boxes shall be main- 
tained by or under the orders of the 
District Magistrate and the Sessions 
Judge which will be opened as fre- 
quently as is deemed fit, and suitable 
action taken on complaints made. 
Access to such boxes shall be accorded 
to all prisoners. 
District Magistrates and Sessions 
^ Judges shall, personally or through 
surrogates, visit prisons in their juris- 
diction and afford effective opportuni- 
ties for ventilating legal grievances, 
shall make expeditious enquiries 
thereunto and take suitable remedial 
actions In appropriate cases reports 
shall be made to the High Court for the 
latter to initiate, 1f found necessary, 
habeaus action.’ 


i n Sunil Batra lI, the Supreme Court laid 
down several mandatory directions which 
were required to be carried out in Tihar 
Jail. According to these. 

| The state must prepare a prisoner's 
handbook in Hindi and circulate itamong 
the inmates to raise their legal awareness. 
Periodical jail bulletins stating how 
improvements and rehabilitation progra- 
mmes mustbe broughtinto the prison, and 
aprisoners' wall paper, which will freely 
air their grievances must be put up to 
help reduce stress and create a fellowship 
which will ease tensions. All these are 
meanttoimplementS.61 ofthe Prisons Act. 
2. The standard minimum rules for 
treatment of prisoners recommended 
by the United Nations, especially those 
relating to work and wages, treatment 
with dignity, community contact and cor- 
rective strategies must be maintained. 
3. The Prisons Act and the Prison 
-Manual, even the Model Manual, must 
be overhauled as they are out of focus 
with healing goals. À correctional- 
cum-orientation course be made compul- 
sory for the prison staff, which will 
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‘inculcate therapeutic approaches and 


tension-iree management 
4 The rights of prisoners must be pro- 
tected by the court through its writ juris- 
diction, free legal services to the prisoner 
programmes be promoted by professional 
organisations recognised by the court 
The District Bar must also keep a cell for 
the relief of prisoners 

A signilicant feature of this judg- 
ment. largely unnoticed, is that it has 
advanced the scope of the writ ef habeas 
corpus which was traditionally under- 
stood to be available only for seeking 
release of an illegally detained prisoner 
This judgment held that the writ of habeas 
corpus is also available to regulate the 
conditions of detention of a convict who 
is lawfully incarcerated. The writ of 
habeas corpus lies directly in the High 
Court and provides the prisoner a 
speedier, more effective and inexpensive 
remedy against prison injustice. 


T.. Supreme Court ın a judgment 
reported in Prem Shankar Shukla vs 
Delhi Admuntstration, AIR 1980 sc 1535 
observed that the routine and mindless 
handcuffing of all prisoners without 
ascertaining the propensity or the poten- 
tial ot escape was unlawful. In this case, 
the Supreme Court laid down important 
guidelines so that routine handcuffing 
in an inhuman manner was not resorted 
to and reasons were recorded before 
handcuffing a person Thecourtobserved 
that there are other measures whereby an 
escort can keep safe custody of a detenu 
withoutthe indignity and cruelty implied 
in handcuffs or other iron contraptions 
Indeed, binding together either the hands 
or the feet or both has not merely a pre- 
ventive impact, but also a ‘punitive hurt- 
fulness' Manacles inflict humiliation 
on the bearer. 

It also declared that it 1s arbitrary 
and irrational to classify prisoners foi 
purposes of handcuffs, into ‘B’ class and 
ordinary class, for the Jaw holds all equal 
beforeit ‘So itis that to beconsistent with 
Articles [4 and 19 handcuffs must be the 
last refuge, not the routine regimen. If a 
few more guards will suffice, then no 
handcuffs. If a close watch by armed 
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policemen will do, then no handcuffs. If 
alternative measures may be provided, 
then no tron bondage This is the legal 
norm,’ it declared. 

Lastly, it laid down guidelines in 
the matter of handcuffing In extreme 
circumstances where the prisoner has to 


be produced in court handcuffed, the. 


escorting officer mustrecord reasons and 
present them for approval to the judge. 
This was torestrain arbitrary behaviour in 
clamping handcuffs and fetters 


H owever, this position oflaw relating 
to handcuffing was ignored and it neces- 
sitated the passing of another mandate 
by Justice Kuldip Singh in the order of 
| May 1995 in Citizens For Democracy 
vs. State of Assam: 
"We declare . lay down as a rule that 
handcufts or other fetters shall not be 
forced on a prisoner, convicted or 
undertrial, while lodged in a Jail any- 
where in thecountry or while transport- 
ingorintransitfromonejail to another 
or from Jail to court and back ‘The 
police and the jail authorities, on their 
own, shall have no authority to direct 
the handcuffing of any inmate of a jail 
in the country or during transport from 


one jail to another or from jail to court 


and back 

Where the police or the jail authorities 
have well-grounded basis for drawing 
a strong inference that a particular 
prisoner is likely to jump bail or break 
out of custody then the said prisoner be 
produced before the magistrate con- 
cerned and a prayer for pei mission to 
handcuff the prisonei be made before 
the said magistrate. Save in rare cases 
of concrete proof regarding proneness 
of the prisoner to violence, his ten- 
dency to escape, he being so danger- 
ous/desperate and the finding that no 
other practical way of forbidding 
escape is available, the magistrate 
may grant permission to handcuff 
the prisoner. 

Inall the cases where a person arrested 
by police is produced before the mag- 
istrate and remand — judicial or non- 
judicial — is given by the magistrate the 
person concerned shall not be hand- 


cuffed unless special orders in that 
respect are obtained from the magis- 
trate at the time of the grant of the 
remand 

When the police arrests a person 
in execution of a warrant of arrest 
obtained from a magistrate, the person 
so arrested shall not be handcuffed 
unless the police has also obtained 
orders from the magistrate for the hand- 
cuffing of the person to be arrested 
Where a person 1s arrested by the 

' police without warrant the police 

officerconcerned may if he is satisfied, 
on the basis of the guide-lines given by 
us in para above, that it is necessary to 
handcuff such a person, he may do so 
till the time he 1s taken to the police 
station and thereafter his production 
before the magistrate. Further use of 
fetters thereafter can only be under the 
orders of the magistrate as already 
indicated by us 

We direct all ranks of police and the 
prison authorities to meticulously obey 
the above mentioned directions. Any 
violation of any of thedirections issued 
by us by any rank of police in the coun- 
try ormember of the jail establishment 
shall be summarily punishable under 
the Contempt of Courts Act apart from 
other penal consequences under law. 
The writ petition is allowed in the 
above terms.’ d 


O.. of the results of the directions 
issued by the Supreme Court was that 
the antiquated Punjab Jail Manual was 
replaced in 1988 by several rules appli- 
cable to the prisoners in Tihar Jail, Delhi 
These are on various subjects such as: 
Delhi Classification of Prisons Rules, 
1988; Delhi Prisons (power and duties of 
the Inspector General) Orders, 1988, 
Delhi Prisons (visitors of prisons) Rules, 
1988; Delhi Prisons (admission, classifi- 
cation, separation, remission, reward and 
release of prisoners) Rules, 1988; Delhi 
Prisons (custody of prisoners) Rules, 
1988, Delhi Prisons (discipline, daily 
routine, offences and punishment) Rules, 
1988; Delhi Prisons (prisoners’ property, 
history ticket, civil prisoners, unconvicted 
prisoners, judicial solitary confinement, 


cells and treatment therein) Rules, 1988. 
Delhi Prisons (prisoners’ welfare fund, 
appeals. petitions, interviews and com- 
munications) Rules 1988, Special Rules 
relating to undertiial and civil prisoners. 
Delhi Prisons (transfer or prisoners, 
labourand jail industry, food clothing and 
sanitation) Rules 1988; Delhi Prisons 
(inspection, meetings and duties of offic- 
ers) Rules, 1988; Delhi Prisons (medical 
administration) Rules, 1988 


i n theory, these rules provide some 
semblance of a codified procedure appli- 
cable to prisoners. However, the real test 
lies in the application of these rules. One 
of the significant directións given by the 
Supreme Court in Sunil Batra H, that the 
Jail Manual be translated into Hindi, has 
not been carried out. The existence of such 
rules which codify the prisoner’s rights 
are of no help to a large number of them 
who do not know their rights. A Hindi 
translation of jail rules would make the 
inmates more conscious of theirrights. An 
assertion by prisoners would make the jail 
staff less capricious and this may make 
recourse to courts a redundancy 

Death in custody is another area in 
which the Supreme Court has advanced 
the law in the sense that a custodial 
death is to be compensated by way of 
damages payable to the tamily of the 
victim. In Nilabati Behera'scase, 1993 (2) 
SCC 746, Justice J.S Verma of the 
Supreme Court laid down that the state of 
Orissa must pay compensation. However, 
the principle on which the liability of 
the state arises in cases for payment 
of compensation and the distinction 
between this liability and the liability in 
private law for payment of compensation 
in an action on tort must be made clear 
The award of compensation is a remedy 
available in public law, based on strict 
liability tor contravention of funda- 
mental rights to which the principle of 
sovereign immunity does notapply, even 
though it may be available as a defence in 
` private law 1nan action based on tort. This 
distinction between the two remedies 
must be borne in mind which also indi- 
cates the basis on which compensation 
is awarded in such proceedings 


Parole is the temporary release of 
the prisoner for a specified period during 
which the prisoner’s sentence is sus- 
pended. On return to the prison, the 
prisoner is required to comply with the 
remaining term. However, in turlough, 
such a person on temporary release for a 
specified period, can count the period 
‘spent outside Jail as a part of his sentence 
Thus, the provision of furlough is an 
important safeguard for a well-behaved 
prisoner in the eventual process of his 
rehabilitation into society to which he 
returns after completion of his prison 
term. However, experience shows that 
turlough ıs seldom, ifever, granted by the 
administration. Itis necessary to consider 
whether in the case of prisoners with a 
record of model behaviour in jail, the grant 
of furlough should not be increasingly 
resorted to, since social interaction is the 
best incentive for aconvict to keep on the 
path of good behaviour. 


i n the past the Supreme Court treated 
communications from prisoners as peti- 
tions under Article 32 of the Constitution 
and guarded their constitutional rights. 
However, itis necessary that this jurisdic- 
tion also be exercised by the High Courts 
under Article 226 of the Constitution 
because reliet would then be more easily 
accessible and available to the prisoners. 
High Cours, being more aware of local 
conditions, could play a significant role 
in this.respect Moreover, the writ juris- 
diction of the High Court is wider under 
Article 226 of the Constitution. On the 
other hand, the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court under Article 32 is con- 
fined to fundamental rights alone. 

The National Human Rights 
Commission is soon to come out with a 
model prison law. It would be useful to 
study such a law and see how widely it is 
adopted by various states. It is now 
possible to approach the National 
HumanRights Commission for violation 
of prisoners’ nghts Although the Com- 
mission has an advisory jurisdiction 
and its recommendations can Only be 
enforced by a court of law, the fact that it 
provides a forum for the grievances of 
prisoners is a step in the right direction. 
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‘I dared’ 


Kiran Bedi was the first woman to enter the Indian Police 
Service in July 1972 She is known for the expemplary 
work she initiated at Tihar jail as Inspector-General Prisons 
from May 1993 to May 1995 In 1994, she was awarded 
the Ramon Magsaysay award for government service Her 


India Vision Foundation is involved with programmes in — 


prison reform, prevention of drug abuse, empowerment of 
women, mental disability and promotion of sports. 

This interview was conducted by Sanjiv Kakar in 
February this year and is reproduced with minimal editing. 
The prison system in 18th century England was described 
as ‘a senunary of vice’ Is this Tihar Jail? 

Yes, and no. It can become a perfect house for learn- 
ing vice, if left alone, the way we tend to leave our prisons 
inIndia. But if we utilize strategies of correction, then it need 
notbeaden of vice ..that would mean management of time. 
Whatis the major reason fora prison to becomea den of vice 
is ro management of time. It is a hundred per cent true that 
an idle mind is a devil’s workshop If you leave ten thou- 
sand minds idle, like in Tihar, you have ten thousand work- 
shops. And they're interacting with each other. . Killing 
idleness, you start with the process of correction. .you start 
making inroads into taking the darkness away 


How would you describe your major intervention in prison 
reform at Tihar? 

A Iam not going to let them waste their time. .. As a 
manager, I had their time captive ..] won't get it once they’ re 
outof jail Lam responsible for their tme-management which 
they have surrendered tothe prison asan institution Whatdoes 


- the prison give them in return? The prison was a party, a 


conspiracy to the wastage of time by inefficiency, by apathy, 
by mismanagementof time. The task before me was: what do 
I do with ten thousand people with eight hours each? With 
eighty thousand hours a day? We started to communttize the 
prison, Like a city, a prison must have a school, a workshop 
.. So we developed a city concept — this killed idleness. 


One issue which has dogged prison reform is that it should 
notbecome too comfortable, nota rest house...let us discuss 
this from the aspect of prison diet. 1s there a.tendency to 
manipulate diet in the prison to make it an uncomfortable 
place? VE 

No! In India the prison is for the poor person. Tell me 
onerich person who has stayed in prison one day longerthan 
he had to; he gets out on bail, somehow. 95% of the pris- 
oners are from the lower income group. The food diet has 
been kept as per the majority standard of living, and some 
of them even get more. Most of the ill were getting a half 
litre of milk every day. 
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You were not afraid that by doing this you would undercut 
the deterrent aspect? This is interesting, for it suggests an 
entire different perspective from the experience in the West. 

I never made it a rest home. I made it a time- 
management institution, where people have value for time. 
Diet could not be an issue. I had a diet scale, which 1s laid 
down by the government. All I could do was make sure it 
was implemented and food was not adulterated. And from 
bland we made it spicy. 


Do you feel that you made the prison humane without 
compromising on the kinds offunctions that the prison ought 
to perform? ‘ 

On the contrary, we strengthened the prison, the 
programmes. We felt that the prison was not doing enough. 
A prison is for correction If it does nat practise successful, 
practical correctional strategy, then what is the prison for? 
It is not a holding institution, or else it becomes a godown 
with people 
Let’s turn to prigon administration, specifically the chain 
of command. What was your contact with the warder. your 
control, if you gave an order, was it implemented? 

It varies, from person to person If one.is very hier- 
archical, then there would be no interaction at all.... The 
strength of my work has not just been issuing orders but 
ensuring its appropriate implernentation.... I did a lot of 
ground work every day. Walking the prison myself, as 
Inspector General I walked the beat, more than anyone else 
did. [talked to the prisoners on the beat, sat with them shared 
their agony. .. AndIhada mobile petition box, I had access 
to what was happening.... The petition box was a remark- 
able model, one of the best strategies we adopted. I told 
Michael Howe, the British Home Secretary about it, he was 
amazed This box was like a letter-box at your fingertips, 


, andit was locked. I got about 50 letters a day to tell me what 


was happening, including homosexuality. 


Medicine in prisons is much discussed nowadays. | want to 
ask not so much on overall health status of prisoners, 
but.. there seem to be contradictions between medical 
power, humane, compassionate...and a certain discipline 
which a prison system imposes. Is there some chance that 
medical power can be used to bring about from within an 
effective human rights intervention, to monitor abuses, 


‘violence, savage beating, rapes...? Do you foresee sucha 


role for medical power? » 

This is one'of the major powers, it has legal value. It 
isa power: I have seen being misused, by prisoners, by staff 
and the doctors. The doctor is dependent on the internal 
discipline of the prison. If the internal discipline is poor; he 


can hardly function, he is all the time threatened, then the 
gangster rules the prison Any prison which has no internal 
controls of efficiency and transparency af functioning and 
accountability, that prison will be governed by a man called 
Charles Sobraj, asit was inthe stories And itisa fact, Charles 
Sobraj was a kingpin, was managing the prison earlier, till 
he was put in his proper place Even when I took over the 
prison, it was governed by the gangsters They would intimi- 

‘date the doctor The fact of the matter is (which will come 
out in the book which I am writing, 1 have it on tape) that 
the gangsteis and bullies, each morning used to ask, 'Aaj 
kisne court nahin sana? Batao. Aur doctor ko bolo, inka 
medical lagao. Aur ju hone nahin jana, paisa nikalo.' (Who 
does not want to go to courttoday? Tellus And then inform 
the doctor to fix the medical. Those who do not want to go, 
pay up.) This is how medical power was being misused. I 
have two chapters on medical power in Tihar, coming out 
through prisoners petitions. 


Let's move outside the prison One wider question whatdo 
you think of confinement as a means of dealing with crime? 

Tomy mind, the fear of confinementis a final and very 
important deterrent in society in controlling crime. Today, 
if a rich man is afraid of anything he is afraid of imprison- 
ment, of being deprived of his comforts and liberty. He 1s 
not afraid of anything else. However, we must use this 
selectively Who should go for how long, that is very, very 
important. We are dealing with individual human beings, 
each one's incarceration needs to be scientific, Especially 
the lodging Whom will the prisoner be lodged with? 


What happens to the children? It is not the} Practiée, every: A 


where, ts it, for young children to live in prison with their 
parents? 

They don’t in some countries. Here it 1s only till the 
child is five years old. The prison needs to step in here, which 
we did, we had a creche for children. But that's not the best 
situation. I would rather have a hostel adjacent to the prison, 
outside — lıke a boarding school, where the mothercould go 
and visit the child during a visiting hour 


Do prisoners, by and large, resist authority? 

Indian culture is beautiful. While there may be very 
little respect for law, the prisoners surrender beautifully to 
authority which is humane, authority which takes them into 
confidence For instance, for new prisoners, we had a set of 
explanatory procedures. In England, the prisoner is given 
a booklet on his rights. How may prisoners here are liter- 
ate? Wehadasystem called the mulaiza ward, which means 
introduction. We hada pnsoners’ panchayat. They explained 
the rules of the prison. his taught them to be a part of the 
discipline 


So you gave them an identity by making them part'of a 
community? 


Exactly Wein the prison coined aterm: what are my - 


assets fortheday? Prisoners entering wereassets for me: they 
were a liability for society. Assets for me because anybody 
— a teacher, linguist, artist — they ran classes. Even if bail 
would be given in one day. This was what the introduction 
panchayat was doing When I walked the beat, I enquired 
from the new prisoners: Did you get your soap? Your post- 
card? Can you write? If someone said no, the staff was pulled 
up nght there For the illiterate, the staff were to write the 
postcard so he could inform his family, I am here, please get 
me bailed out. Humanism had gone to this extent, prisoners 
felt secure . so, no riot, no violence. I didn’t see it for two 
years. An incident-free two years, because of these humane 
and compassionate measures! 


Did you find, in spite of all this, that substantial violation 
of human rights was continuiug? 

It had come down a lot. It can be minimised. There 
are two aspects: prisoners bullying prisoners, and staffer 
to prisoner. À third element — the small delinquent 
element among prisoners who are hostile to the prison 
discipline, or a staffer terribly hostile to the prisoner. 
Because of a very open system we could handle this 
very quickly Let me give you an example. A rapist came 
once, a policeman (this was 1n my early weeks at Tihar). 
The prisoners read the news, and he was totally bashed up 
by the prisoners. 


Because he was a rapist, or a cop? 

Both. So I asked, why did you lodge a policeman, a 
“rapist, with the general crowd? Cannot these things be pre- 
Jempted by: dodging hinticarefullly, somewhere safe? Not to 
give him ‘special treatment, but to keep the jail trouble-free. 


. But we didn’t stop here, we called the whole barrack, and 


explained that they had no business to beathim up. The entire 
barrack apologised. We were like teachers, counsellors, we 
explained, we didn’t bash them up. And it worked, such a 
situation did not recur 


You’ve been interviewed so many times... Is there anything 
you want to say, a sort of testament to your work in the 
prison? 

Every time I’ve been interviewed, I had a more 
incisive answer I think this is one of the most fascinating 
work that I got. I would love to dedicate my life to it, it is 
not mere salary work, it's a mission — a vocation. One has 
to work at loving human beings, and have the faith and 
hope that this ts result-oriented work for the larger commu- 
nity. TheIndian prisoneris a grateful person; notasycophant 
—grateful. The moment he or she gets care and compassion, 


he is a changed person. The moment you communitize a ' 


situation, it is the best way to manage The majority of 
prisoners are amenable to change. 

My prison work was backed by 22 years of commu- 
nity work with the police, and a lot of goodwill. 
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Little expectations 


ANANYA DASGUPTA 


Prisons and Punishment — 


MUCH has been written about the 
prison as an institution, its inhuman 
conditions and the miserable plight of 
prisoners. However, few, if any, have 
questioned what happens to people when 
they are released, some after years of 
institutionalisation. 

The most critical period in the life 
of an inmate is the time of release from 
an institution, be it a prison or juvenile 
institution. Studies have convinced 
penologists that confinement, even in 
thebest-managed institutions, has serious 
drawbacks: the longer the period of con- 
finement, the greater the sociological and 
psychological harm to an individual's 
personality. Desocialisation and the 
closely regulated regime of institutions 
accentuate the inmate's sense of social 


inadequacy. When such a person is 

released after being out of touch with the ` 
outside world for years, he finds himself 

thrust into an alien situation, unable to 

take decisions or enter into satisfactory 

personal relationships. Consequently, he 

is drained of all self-confidence or social 

security and has no self-esteem. In addi- 

tion there is the humiliation of constant 

police surveillance. 

It is now believed that crime and 
delinquency are symptoms of a dysfunc- 
tional community. The task of correc- 
tions, therefore, includes building'or 
rebuilding strong ties between the 
offender and the community, integrating 
and reintegrating him into community 
life, restoring family ties, obtaining 
employmentand education and securing, 


in à large sense, a place for the offender 
in the routine {unctioning of society ! 
" After-care' emerges asasignificantseg- 
ment of the total strategy of integrated 
conections Since this 15 a vast field, this 
article concentrates on the existing system 
in some after-care homes in Delhi. 


W... urbanisation and i1ndustriali- 


sation have resulted in problems of pov- 
erty, destitution, prostitution and other 
forms of social and economic exploita- 
tion. This directly affects the lives of 
millions of children in our society, render- 
ing them vulnerable to neglect and 
delinquency Such children need to be’ 
provided maintenance, care, protection, 
education, training — all with the aim of 
socially rehabilitating them Yet a 
programme carried outin a juvenile insti- 
tution does not automatically resultin the 
successful rehabilitation of a juvenile 
‘trom the artificial and restricted environ- 
mentof institutional custody, from doubts 
and difticulties, hesitations and handicaps 
to satisfactory citizenship, resettlement 
and to ultimate rehabilitation in the com- 
munity’. 

On release from a Juvenile institu- 
tion, an individual feels like achild learn- 
ing to walk. ‘Doubtless’, observes Gillin, 
‘the lack of after-care accounts for man’s 
downfall’. Thus, after-care must follow 
institutionalization of juveniles and 
include help, guidance, counselling, 
support and protection to those released. 
This will enablethem to function as inde- 
pendent and self-reliant, socially useful 
citizens, help them overcome their men- 
tal, social and economic difficulties 
and encourage them to make satisfactory 
adjustments within their families, 
neighbourhood and community, complet- 
ing in all respects the process of their 
successful rehabilitation. 

The Juvenile Justice Act (HA), 
1986, dealing with both neglected and 
delinquent juveniles, gives discretionary 


1 US President's Crime Commission, Task Force 
Report Coriec ions, Washington D C. 1967, p 7 


2 Operational Manual for Children Acts, National 
Institute of Social Defence, Ministry of Social 
Weltare, Goverment of India 1982, p 52 Hereaf- 
ter 1e¢ferred as Operational Manual 


powers to the state under Section 12, to 
provide for After-Care Homes (ACHs) 
which are supposed to take care of juve- 
niles after they leave the juvenile or spe- 
cial homes Thus the state governments 
are responsible not only for the establish- 
ment or recognition of after-care 
organisations, but also for the process to 
be exercised and the standard and nature 
of services to be maintained by such 
organisations. 

In Delhi, the provision tor such 
ACHs 1s made under Rule 33 of the Juve- 
nile Justice Delhi Rule (DR), 1987. This 
specifically states that every ACH shall 
provide the juvenile with accommoda- 
tion, maintenance, educational and 
vocational guidance as well as other 
facilities for the development of his/ 
her character and abilities. Further, 
according to the rule, the internal manage- 
ment functions and responsibilities of 
the ACHs and the standards and nature of 
services to be maintained by them shall be 
regulated by instructions issued by the 
concerned department from time to time 
in their tunctional manual. 


T. Functional Manual? carries 
specific rules relating to admission of 
the institutionalized juveniles in the 
ACHS, their duration of stay, discharge 
from the ACHs and specific instructions 
relating to the maintenance, care, protec- 
tion and help to the institutionalised 
juveniles transferred to the ACHs. 

In principle, every juvenile on 
completion of his/her term in the juvenile 
institution must be sent to an ACH for a 
certain period of time. Delhi has just two 
state-run ACHS, one for girls* and one for 
boys.’ A study‘ revealed that neither of 
the ACHs ın Delhi have the capacity to 
accommodate all those released from 


3 Manual for Functionaiies of Institutions and 
Services, Duectoiate of Social Welfaie, Delhi 
Adnunistiation, 1989 


4 Officially known as thc Abhay Mahila Ashiam, 
1t ts situated in the Nu mal Chayya Complex (heie- 
after 1efeiied as Complex), Jail Road, New Delhi- 
64 


5 Situatedin C-Block, Janta Quarteis (Slum), Madi 
Pur, Dellu-63 


6 The study was conducted as part of hei LLM 
course 1n the University of Delhi 


Juvenile and special homes, since they 
outnumber the total institutional strength 
of these ACHs. The following table shows 
the ratio of the juvenile institutions and 
the ACHs. 

The After-Care Home for Girls 
(ACHG) is located on the top floor of a 
rectangular building, blocked onall sides, 
with a cement courtyard in the centre. 
Enclosed by a boundary wall with barbed 
wire above the concrete structure, the 
building has justone entrance A caretaker 
always guards the gate unless itis locked, 
but the inmates are free to go out with the 
welfare officer’s permission. 

There are five dormitories, the 
bigger ones in an area of 1400 sq. ft. each 
and the smaller ones 200 sq ft each, with 
well ventilated rooms However, although 
there are three sets of bathrooms-and 
latrines, they are attached only to the big- 
ger dormitories. Nor does the ACHG have 
a sick room to cater to the medical needs 


Ratio of Juvenile Institutions and 








After Care Homes 
For Names of the Total Total 
Whom | insntutions stength = stiength 
where fram of the of the 
childien are insit- ACHS 
sent to ACHS futons 
For | Special Home {00 
Boys for Boys 
2 Juvenile Home 400 
fo: Boys I & H, 
Alipore 
3 Juvenile Home 100 
foi Boys I, 
> Kasturba Ntketan 
4 Juvenle Home 100 
for Boys I, 
Lajpat Nagar 
5 Village Cottage 200 
Home 
6 Childien Home 100 
for Healthy Male 
Children of 
Leprosy Patients 
Total 1000 100 
Foi 1 Juvenile Cum 75 
Gils Special Home 
foi Girls I 
2 Juvenile Home 100 
foi Gils Il 
3 Village Cottage 100 
Home III 
4 Children Home 100 
for Healthy 
Female Childien 
of Lepiosy 
Patients 
Total 375 100 
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of the inmates. In general, however, the 
conditions in the home seem satisfactory 

The After-Care Home for Boys 
(ACHB), on the other hand, has no bound- 
ary wall to separate it from the rest of the 
colony and the adjoining hostel for stu- 
dents of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes and is thus approachable from all 
sides It consists of 42 flats, each in an 
area of 300 sq tt., with two rooms (one 
of these a kitchen) accommodating three 
inmates. The flats have an attached 
bathroom and toilet Unlike the ACHG, the 
Inmates of the ACHB are free to go out as 
and when they want to 


T.. buildings are indifferently 
maintained by the Delhi Development 
Authority (DDA) Most staircases do not 
haveany railings Water seeps in through 
"the ceiling of the top floor and the sani- 
tary system is almost non-existent The 
drainpipes of most lavatories are broken 
andchoked with refuse. These are tempo- 
rarily repaired by theinmates with gunny 
bags and polythene sheets. The electrical 
connections are equally dismal. No stair- 
case has provision for a bulb and naked 
wires can be seen hanging loose. As for 
water, one tap at the ground floor of 
each building caters to the needs of all 
the inmates The staff stated that in spite 
of repeated complaints, the DDA did not 
bother to repair the buildings 

The staffing pattern is the same in 
both the ACHs. To our dismay, we found 
that the actual working staff was less than 
thatsanctioned by the Department. In fact, 
while many ofthe working staff were paid 
by the respective homes, in reality they 
were directed by the Department to serve 
various government officials rather than 
work in the homes | 

i Clearly, the inmates in the ACHs 

facemany problems relating to their main- 
tenance, care and protection. However, the 
greatest lacuna ts in the ‘help’ provided 
to them for their physical and psychologi- 
cal recovery and socio-economic reintegra- 
tion into the community. 

Rule 24.1 of the Beijing Rules’ 
says, “Efforts should be made to provide 


7 United Nations Standaid Minunuin Rules joi the 
Administiation of Juvenile Justice, 1985 These 
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juveniles, at all stages... with necessary 
assistance such as lodging, education or 
vocational training, employment or any 
other assistance helpful and practical, in 
order to facilitate the rehabilitation pro- 
cess.' Following UN directions, certain 
guidelines have been laid down on what 
should constitute ‘help’. A diverse range 
of facilities, services and assistance 


designed to meet the different needs of, 


social rehabilitation of young individuals 
constitutes the component of ‘help’. 

The JJDR lays down, ‘that educa- 
tional programmes shall be developed 
as an integral part of the educational 
routine, emphasising on the academic, 
health, social, moral and ethical aspects. 
The educational programmes shall be 
organised on the pattern recognised by 
the CBSE, New Delhi, Director of 
Education, Delhi Administration, Delhi. 
The inmates shall be provided facilities of 
specialised education in the community 
on a selective basis." 


A. the ACHG, the welfare staff and the 
teacher informed us that few girls took an 
active interest in studies According to 
them, ahandful of inmates had continued 
with education only after repeated coun- 
selling and only 17 inmates of the ACHG 
were then receiving education. Amaz- 
ingly, the monthly progress report sent by 
the ACHG to the Directorate of Social 
Welfare reported this figure as 37. On 
being questioned, the teacher at the ACHG 
said that quite a numberofinmateseligible 
for graduation had enrolled themselves in 
the non-collegiate department of the Uni- 
versity of Delhi. However, she could not 
give the number of such students. 

The authorities blamed the inmates 
forevery problem Our findings revealed 
that much of the inmates’ indifference to 
education could be attributed to the fol- 
lowing factors: (a) rare and irregular sup- 
ply of textbooks and stationery; (b) the 
teacher's inefficiency and her neglect of 
theassigned duties; (c) the Social Welfare 
Department's lack of concern forthecare 
of inmates — such as the need for a resi- 


Rules are populaily known as Beijing Rules. 
8 Rule 22 (3) of JJDR. 


dential tutor. The other existing lacunae 
in our education system added to these 
problems. ` 

At the ACHB, only 26 inmates 
pursued their studies. According to the 
teacher; even though the inmates showed 
an active interest in education, the person- 
nel were not in a position to render them 
any help because of a financial crunch. 
Each inmate was allocated only Rs. 125 
annually from the Department for those 
receiving education up to class Xm As for 
the inmates at the college level and those 
receiving vocational training, a sum of 
Rs. 165 per annum, per inmate was sanc- 
tioned. Thebudget foreducation and voca- 
tional training oftheinmates had remained 
unchanged for thirty years though other 
funds had been revised some years ago. 
Only recently, after repeated requests 
from various quarters, has a committee 
been set up to review budgets. 

' Thys,inbothhomes the authorities 
have failed to create an environment that 
will help inmates realise the importance 
of education. 

Vocational training is vital for 
making a person self-reliant and self- 
sufficient. According to the JJDR, ‘adiver- 
sified programme of vocational training 
shall be organised... with special refer- 
ence to employment opportunities 
available in the community so as to facili- 
tate the rehabilitation of the ACHs’.® 


A. the ACHG, 41 inmates (46.59%) 
were undergoing vocational training 
according to the official progress report. 
According to the welfare officer of ACHG, 
there were both condensed as well as long- 
term courses available for inmates under 
the vocational training programme. The 
condensed course includes short-term 
certificate courses in cooking, tailoring 
and beauty-care, held in the ACHG itself 
for those inmates who had lower educa- 
tional qualifications. The long-term 
course includes diploma courses in ste- 
nography, textile designing, beauty-care 
and commercial art held at the Industrial 
Training Institutes (ITIs), National Voca- 
tional Training Institutes (NVTI) and the 


| 9 Ibid 


Women's Polytechnic The long-term 
course also includes degree courses in 
nursing and midwifei y taught at the Lok 
Nayak Jay Prakash Hosptial and the 
Rural Health Training Centre, Najafgarh. 
Convenience in arranging a particular 
course. its cost and future job prospects 
are the guiding factors in deciding on 
the package foi the training programme 
The inmates of ACHG in general, are moie 
interested in vocational training than 
in education because they feel such train- 
ing courses offer better prospects for 
employment 


A. the ACHB, the inmates undergo 
vocational training at ITIs, NVTI and also 
the Polytechnic for boys, which include 
diploma courses in motor mechanics, 
electrical engineering, a course in air 
conditioners and refrigeration, draughts- 
manship, stenography, painting, carpen- 
try, electronics and driving. Again, 
vocational training courses are selected 
keeping in mind job opportunities 
available in the market 

Our study revealed that once 
admitted to a particular course, the 
inmates in neither of the ACHs could 
change it Moreover, they were only 
financed for one course. Inmates could 
do more than one couise at their own 
expense, provided it was completed 
within the official period of three years 
in the ACH. The ACHs did not have any 
scheme on cooperative training progra- 
mmes, nor any career guidance service/ 
counselling available to the inmates. The 
choice of the course was left entirely to 
the confused inmates themselves 

The craft instructor at the ACHG was 
critical of the short-term certificate 
courses According to her, training 
programmes are helpful when they have 
some commercial value. She felt that the 
ACHsshouldestablish production centres. 
In the absence of a scheme for marketing 
products made by the inmates, they nei- 
ther get proper exposure nor encourage- 
ment to continue training The existing 
system of sale proceeds on goods manufac- 
tured by them, after passing on 75% into the 
state exchequer, leaves the inmates with 
~ only 25% of the total earnings. 


Help also includes providing assis- 
tance to the inmates in overcoming their 
mental, social and economic difficulties 
The JJDR specifies that case-work services 
shall be provided in all institutions to 
deal with individual problems faced by 
inmates. The services of a psychologist/ 
psychiatrist should also be availed of, 
preferably by establishing linkages with 
child guidance clinics, counselling and 
guidancecentres, psychiatric departments 
or similar agencies in the community or 
through appointment of professionals 
on part-time/full time basis.'” 

At the ACHG, the welfare officer 
explained that the workload made it 
impossible for her to provide counselling 
to each inmate more than once in two 
months. However, they were free to meet 
her informally whenever they wanted 
This was corroborated by the inmates who 
had positive things to say not only about 
the welfare officer but of all other person- 
nel, who helped them cope with their 
psychological stresses and strains. The 
only exception seemed to the superinten- 
dent of the home. 


B ut at the ACHB, the inmates com- 
plained of non-availability of any coun- 
selling to help them overcome their 
psychological problems. On questioning, 
thesuperintendentand the welfare officer 
said that they did as much as they could 
but refused to divulge more details. The 
boys in this home were therefore justified 
in holding a grudge against the authorities 

The social needs of inmates lie in 
building up or restoring their relations 
with the outside world. It is increasingly 
being realised that children who come into 
conflict with the law are mainly those who 
have lost family contact and control. Most 
of them are either homeless and destitute 
or come from broken famiJies with little 
or no family connection. Thus, a vital 
aspectofafter-careis preparing the inmates 
and their families, relatives, and the com- 
munity to mutually accept each other. 

At the ACHG, the welfare officer 
and the superintendent claimed that the 
inmates are encouraged in all possible 


10 Ibid Rule 22 (2) 


ways to maintain aclose relationship with 
their families and relatives. For those 
residing in the Nari Niketan and Balika 
Griha who had no information about their 
families, the authorities tried to locate 
them through letters and advertisements 


in local newspapers and magazines, and ` 


through the help of the police, gram 
panchayat, lok vikas mandals and other 
non-governmental social organisations. 
However, restorations were made only 
after a thorough investigation in order to 
avoid any chance of exploitation. 


A. the ACHB, however, the picture 
was just the opposite Both the super- 
intendent and the welfare officer had no 
understanding of the social needs of the 
inmates. They also denied any assistance 
from outside professionals in this respect. 
Given this state of affairs, the plight of 
the inmates can be well imagined. 
According to the Operational 
Manual, apart from pre-release planning 
and post release follow-up, certain mea- 
sures. will greatly help the juveniles in 
their rehabilitation. Such measures 
include assistance in securing employ- 


, ment and apprenticeship for the inmates 


and getting them married.'! 

We were informed that all possible 
avenues areexplored to findemployment 
for the girls. However, this was not easy. 
Being inmates òf a state-run home, private 
employers demand a lump sum as secu- 
rity In public sector concerns, bribes or 
influential contacts are the only way to 
gain employment. Thus, few girls in the 
ACHG were employed. In 1987, the prac- 
tice of absorbing eligible candidates 
from both the ACHs into the Department 
of Social Welfare was abolished on 
the grounds that it led to malpractices 
within the department. 

Unemploymentis a major problem 
faced by the inmates and seems to be the 
root of all the ills in the ACHB. The home 
is over-crowded as the inmates refuse to 
leave unless they have a Job. At present 
the Department's only source for contact 
with employment prospects is through the 
Employment Exchange which is notori- 


{1 Operational Manual, pp 52-56 
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ous for its 1ed tape. In 1982, the Depart- 
ment initiated a policy of sponsoring the 
inmates for employment in the class D 
categot y of jobs available with the Delhi 
Administration This wasdiscontinued in 
1987 and according to the welfare staff 


~ and the inmates, it minimised the chances 


ofemployment for the inmates. In the last 


_ three years while six inmates managed to 


secure a government job, eight were 
employed ın the private sector and eleven 
had gone into self-employment The situ- 
ation was far better before 1987 


l. both the ACHs, the personnel and the 
1nmates reported that, as with employ- 
ment, the scope tor apprenticeship is him- 
ited At this point it is also important to 
state that as far as the Department is con- 


cerned, the inmates are finally rehabili-- 


tated once they getajoborapprenticeship 
and are then required to leave the ACH. 

Marriage is considered to be the 
most important mode of rehabilitation 
for girls. It was found that among the 70 


girls rehabilitated since 1992-94, 3] had ` 


got married All the inmates were in 
favour of marriage, considering it the only 


~ way of ever having a family and a home 


ot their own, but the welfare staff at the 
ACHG felt that given social prejudices, 
finding suitable grooms was difficult. 

At the ACHB, however, both the 
personnel and the inmates did not consider 
marriage an important mode of rehabili- 
tation Here, employment was given 
priority over marriage. 

According to the Operational 


` Manual, after-care planning should 


include providing financial assistance 
and/or supply of artisans, tools or trade 
equipments to the inmates of ACHs for 
startingacottage industry/small business/ 
small trade /workshop/stall '* The DR 
also provides for this" and the Functional 
Manual lays down that the inmates of 
the ACHs are eligible to a grant in cash or 
in the torm of tools/equipments worth 
Rs 2,500 either in a lump'sum or in 
instalments." 


12 Mord 
I3 Rule 3107) of HDR 


14 Rule 12 36 12 37.12 38 and 12 39 ol the Func - 
ronal Manual 
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The inmates at the ACHG had never 
heard of such a grant. The weltare staff 
reported that rehabilitation grants were 
never sanctioned by the Department. Át 
the ACHB, the inmates complained that 
m the last four years not a single one of 
them were provided with any such help 
and added that the sum of Rs. 2,500 
fixed by the Department had not been 
revised since it was first made in 1957. 

A good after-care programme 
should also help inmates on their release, 
providing them suitable clothing, atravel 
warrant and subsistence money for 
reaching their home or prospective 
employer, reference letters and tools of 
trade/rehabilitation grant where such 
tools or grants had not been provided to 
the inmate during the period of stay in 
the respective ACH.'* 

We were informed that in both the 
ACHs, there was no scheme to provide the 
inmates with any help on their release. 


T. story does not end here. Each 
year, hundreds of young children are 
herded out of juvenile institutions to 
deal wıth a world that existed so far only 
in their dreams and fantasies Some are 
hardened cynics, others are trusting 
innocents. Some are both. In any case, 
they are least equipped to take indepen- 
dent decisions and survive. The world 
outside is equally indifferent to them. 
And so they often fall prey to the very 
temptations and way of life that they 
were sought to be protected against. 
Clearly, quarantining the child 
offender is not enough. Neither ts the 
isolated framing of legislation relating 
tó after-care An effective system of 
after-care depends ultimately on public. 
sympathy, cooperation and help. In short, 
it must besupported by dedicated citizens. 
I often remember Padma, a frail, 
frightened inmate, who would trail me 
whispering, ‘Please help us when we go 
out, Didi "This article is a small step 
towards helping children like Padma 
who hope tasfind care after after-care. 


I5. Operational Manual, pp 52-56 
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in writing this aticle 
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A nexus of two patriarchies 


RANI DHAVAN SHANKARDASS 


NOWHERE in penology is the attempt to 
construct stereotypical categories as pre- 
ponderant as in the area of female crimi- 
nality and penality. Classics quoted on the 
subject offer the most intense expression 
ot sexual stereotypes, suggesting a bio- 
logically or sexually determined inferior 
status of women bothin the normal world 
and in the world of crime Thé existing 
ideological framework fosters images of 
women constructed of views of their bio- 
logical impulses, hormonal imbalance, or 
on domesticity, maternal instinct, and pas- 
sivity not unrelated to the physiological. 
These images are then drawn upon to 
construct a female criminal stereotype. . 

In an attempt to produce homo- 
genous groups of offending women the 
state's machinery, through its legal appa- 
ratus, 15 at pains to construct women's 


crime and women criminals, to suggest’ 


measures both for preventing crimes and 
punishing offenders, gets frustrated when 
women sometimes elude definition. 
There is thus a preoccupation with typi- 
cal women's crimes, typical women 
criminals (biologically or anthropologi- 
cally sketched) and typically appropriate 
penalties for such (female) criminality 
This 1s then delineated by professional 
experts as areas that need ‘treatment’, 
‘management? or ‘control’. Such a preoc- 
cupation does little for the actual under- 
standing of the problem as it continues 
to be located in a collusive search for 
*properties, essences and unities'. In 
fact, and this 15 why the subject needs 
urgent and intensive attention, it only 
perpetuates a designed suppression of 
all women 

Criminologists and penologists 
based in a Eurocentric milieu have there- 
fore both critiqued traditional studies of 


+ fam giatelul to Kumkum Sangan forhei valuable 
inputs 


female offending and also formulated 
alternative perspectives in the area. It 
seems worthwhile to make similar explo- 
rations in our understanding of women 
offenders in India with a full acknow- 
ledgement of existing social reality. 
Sociologists have tried to approach the 
problem by interrogating some of the old 
portrayals; but they have yet to present 
them within larger criminological and 
penological concerns in the Indian 
context. 

In a work that wishes to look at 
women who do not conform to stereo- 
types, Anne Worrall approaches the 
problem of female law breakers and the 
criminal justice system by studying 
women offenders who did not experience 
themselves in a holistic and ordered 


‘way (Oftending Women, 1990). This 


work explores, albeit within Eurocentric 
systemic arrangements, the ways in which 
magistrates, solicitors, psychiatrists and 
probation officers try to define asmall but 
disproportionately demanding group of 
female law breakers who do not fit into 
the two traditional stereotypical catego- 
ries of ‘the menopausal shoplifter’ or the 
‘sophisticated criminal’ (Worrall, 1981). 
The ‘experts machinery’ still has enough 
ingenuity to suggest measures that can 
steer the management or punishment of 
more categories of female offenders. 
Worrall’s attempt at theorizing the 
experiences of women law breakers is 
being drawn upon to demonstrate her 
emphasis on the relation between the 
knowing subjectand her object. By expos- 
ing some of the pitfalls of conventional 
epipstemology that seeks to deal with 
questions oftruth and how we discover it, 
Worrall’s study struggles with therelation 
between those who claim to know the 
‘truth’ and those about whom they claim 
to know it, searching for a method of 
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analysis that reaches 'beyond what is 
said to be’ to an understanding of ‘what 
informs a particular claim to know’ 


W... referring to this epistemologi- 


cal problem in relation to femalecriminals 
it must be conceded that ıt would equally 
apply to particular male categones (black 
men, back ward castes and classes). How- 
ever, in this particular focus the attempt 
is to work towards some pointers in the 
direction ofadismantling of the dominant 
discourse and the structured manifesta- 
tions that tind a formal place in the hand- 
ling of female criminals. Difficulties lie 
in the area of punishing offending women 
through a state machinery that (formally) 
claims gender-neutrality by advocating 


similar punishments like the prison, but - 


is differentiating 1n assigning both their 
crimes and their criminality to areas of 
cognitive and psychological disability, 
physiologically or sexually determined. 

This problematic is placed in the 
Indian context with a view to locating 
areas ot manipulation in punishing female 
offenders that arise not out of features of 
the ‘crime’ or the ‘criminal’ but out of the 
woman’s sexuality, biology, psychology, 
or other traits including factors that typify 
her social location anthropologically, 
such as ‘tribal women’. While it must be 
conceded that in the colonial perception 
an ‘otherness’ was also attributed to the 
native male criminal whose offences 
were legally constructed but whose crim1- 
nality and penality was detined in extra- 
legal (biological, physiological) terms, in 
the case of the female criminal the ‘oth- 
erness' is augmented by yet one more 
layer of definitional peculiarities (Singh 
and Singh, 1979). 

Ina model of understanding (of the 
female as criminal) in which consensus 
looms large even as it takes many shapes, 
all images ot coherence fail to show up 
the devastating fallacies that arise out of 
issues of power structures, fallacies sub- 
merged in the processes that internalise 
the consensus. This internalisation then 
places areas of conflictand anomaly in the 
sphere of the pathological rather than in 
therealm of unequal relations Ifa woman 
commits theft, ıt ıs assumed that it is not 
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tor the same category of reasons as those 
ofa man's; it she commits a murder her 
reasons are of a different genre, more 
often than not associated with her sex. 
Responses to this formulation are natu- 
rally contradictory: itis assumed that both 
the reading of the offence, the process of 
indictment and the penalty must take 
cognizance of the peculiarities that 
constitute female offending. Recomm- 
endations for change that are then 
suggested for crime-projections, or pen- 
alty-procedures in the case of general 
offences or offenders, clearly become 
inapplicable for female crime. i 

In handling this problem, penolo- 
gists working within a Eurocentric para- 
digmsituatethecrisisin the confrontation 
between feminine perspectives and 
those of the criminal justice agencies. 
The problems and contradictions arising 
out of this have ranged from redefining, 
to a straightforward attempt at rejecting 
some of the claims of the criminal justice 
system, including the deconstructive 
enterprise of eliminating the repressive 
system not just of the prison but of the 
police and courts as well. 


E penology is faced with a more 
intensive crisis of intervention. Trapped 
between patriarchal institutions in two 
areas (state and community) the female 
criminal has little to choose between two 
historically rooted strategies both of 
which have an important impact on the 
conception of the problem of the female 
offender This conception is finally 
encapsulated in the state's institutions 
that appropriate the images of the other 
existential area in their personnel, in their 
sentencing procedures and, last but far 
from least, in the areas of punishing. 
Female offending thus becomes an area 
where the language of crime gives way to 
the language of biology, psychology, 
physiology, and soon. Whenitdoes move 
away from this language it tends to use 
Eurocentric blueprints or theoretical 
models for sociologicallyanalysing 
female offending. 

A somewhat unusual Hitchcock 
film, Marnie, focuses on a neat, well- 
turned out, attractive, well-spoken 


woman called Marnie who works in abig 
corporate office where she commits a 
big-time theft, meticulously planned and 
executed after office-hours. The story is 
woven as much around the investigation 
and detection of that crime as around the 
reasons why a well-placed woman com- 
mits such a commonplace crime. The 
explanation offered is so symptomatic 
of the aggregated portrayals of feminine 
crime thatitis being querulously analysed 
here 


S... greed or acquisitiveness are 
not the motives ascribed to this attractive 
well-spoken ‘criminal’. Marnie's child- 
hood images are conjured up to.reveal 
her abandoned, inadequately-provided 
mother, whose predicamentoftaking care 
ofadaughter (Marnie) is resolved by are- 
course to being sexually available for 
clients in return for assured material ben- 
efits The twist in the explanation is that 
each timé a ‘customer’ appeared, Marnie ' 
hadto vacatethe bedroom and sleep on the 
cold sofa while her mother ‘earned’ the 
family money. Marnie'slatercriminality 
was attributed to her resolve never to 
allow destitution to enter either her or 
her mother's life, as also to suggest how 
she is able to assert her own interpretation 
of deviant behaviour in which theft is 
posed as a harmless category against 
her mother’s degradation 1n sexually 
criminal behaviour. The punishment 
makes acorresponding ‘concession’ —the 
offender is custodially ‘treated’ rather 
than custodially ‘punished’. This differ- 
entiation creates an effective controlling 
device for the female offender, and space 
for the intervention of a specialist who is 
in charge of the device. 

Phoolan Devi's crime, defined 
legally, is gender-neutral. Phoolan 
Devi’s criminality (more particularly the 
manner in which it has been portrayed in 
the film Bandit Queen) is ridden with 
sexuality and extra-legal dimensions. The 
‘early life, early persecutions’ syndrome 
may be thé same as in many anti-hero por- 
trayals. Sexist treatment and sexual 
oppression, however, figure prominently 
as factors that the legal machinery must 
take into account in judging both the 


crime (banditry, socially held to bea male 
domain), thecriminality (cause oferime), 
andthecriminal The mannerof handling 
each of these, with the discourse shifting 
from legal to social and back to legal in 
the argument (legalistic), leading to her 
acquittal (on parole) bear testimony to 
the ambivalence that besets the area ot 
handling women ciiminals. 


L ooking for sexual explanations, 
providing them with overtones of sexual- 
ity and then working in corresponding 
‘concessions’ for female criminals, does 
morc than just place female criminality in 
positivistic paradigms as was done 1a the 
lastcentury when factors such as biology, 
physiology, anthropology were called 
upon to ‘define’ the female offender The 
concessions serve as effective mecha- 
nisms in the exercise of translating ques- 
tions into policy-oriented deliberations. 
-’ which it has been observed is done in 
ways that are ideologically effective even 
as they adhere to legalism 

Not a smal! part of criminological 
concern is how the question of cause of 
crime is related unproblematically and 
symmetrically to the question of what is 
to be done about and to the criminal 
Theories of crime and criminality down 
the ages, as well as over the differentiated 
terrain of the criminological, have 
addressed themselves to causes and 

' effects with the avowed (sometimes dıs- 
guised and implicit) object of controlling 
crime and the criminal Causes ot crime 
are thus enumerated so thata punishment 
system then addiesses itself to them in 
its legal uniformity of definition. 

The penological area symmetri- 
cally positioned alongside and following 
the criminological, allegedly serves the 
ends of an ideologically consensual 
criminal justice. It can in many areas, and 
women's penality is one, be shown to 
serve such ends as enable the perpetuation 
of patriarchal boundaries that the legalis- 
tic structure can formally denounce and 
informally appropriate Instead of a rig- 
orous social analysis of crime we then get 
a set of (supposedly) ‘sociological’ clas- 
sifications that alternately combine with, 
blurand legitimate biological/physiologi- 


cal tactors to produce ‘types’ of women 
oftenders 

It is commonly asserted that there 
are fewer women prisoners than men 
because women commit fewer crimes, 
they commit different kinds of crimes, and 
do so for reasons that are different from 
those of malecriminals (see Ahuja, 1988). 
-India’s rate of female incarceration 
(20 per hundred thousand of the popula- 
tion) and proportion of imprisoned popu- 
lation (2% between 1979 and 1983) 1s one 
of the lowest in the world, a statistic that 
can be grossly misconstrued and send out 
quite distorted images. For what is con- 
structed out of this is a graded penalty 
system that assumes a low offending rate 
that 1s (made) congruent with images of 
femininity 


W. is missed out 1s an inquiry 


into such areas as the construction of 
the crimes alleged to be prevalently 
committed by men and by women, and 
the ideological motivation of the differ- 
entiated reading and interpretation of 
the criminality and the penality that fol- 
lows. Thieving women, for instance, are 
never analysed in terms simply of pov- 
erty; a man commits theft because he is 
destitute, needs or wants the money for 
family or drink, and could commit theft 
anywhere. A woman thief’s offence might 
be related to deprivation but the compul- 
sion is then also said to be prompted 
either by maternal instincts, (feminine) 
physiological abnormality, or (feminine) 
psychosis. ] 

It 1s being suggested here that 
there are fewer women in prison not 
simply because fewer women commit 
crimes, orare less crime prone orcommit 
crimes that are different from those com- 
mitted by men and for reasons thatare for 
the most part rooted in their sexuality 
defined biologically, physiologically or 
psychologically The fundamental object 
of this essay is to suggest that there are 
fewer women prisoners (or that the offi- 
cially recorded criminality of women is 
lower than that of men) because of their 
tacit exclusion from public space, the 
limitation of their conflict areas, and an 
exclusion from the general movement 


and activity that crime would require. 
Beginning their lives in social prisons, 
their altercations with the law are inevi- 
tably limited; it might be worth exploring 
the area of the historical and sociological 
rather than of sexuality 

Heidensohn suggests it 1s not 
female criminality that is distinctive; 
the area of examination lies elsewhere: 
‘the defining and controlling apparatuses 
which they face and which limit their 
public and private behaviour 1n gender- 
related ways ' 

Some analysts refer to this as ‘role 
theory', and suggest that 'role theorists' 
like Heidensohn and Bertrand might 
thus explain the differential 1n rate of 
offending between male and temale 
criminals, but that female criminality 
itself needs further analysis in the Indian 
context. Ahuja suggests that 'role colli- 
sion’, ‘role incompatibility’ and ‘role 
confusion’ provide a better idea of why 
women conimit crimes. Nagla makes a 
similar point in referring to the maladjust- 
ment thatIndian women experience when 
they are married early and subjected to 
contradictory roles in the family and 
household. However, all this still comes 
within the larger area of ‘role determined’ 
formulations. 


W... they do offend, women could 


be indicted by one or both authority sys- 
tems — the state's legal penality and the 
society's extra-legal penalties. While 
offending men might also be subject to 
both adjudications, the stigma of punish- 
ment attaches to the female offender in 
either penal area to a much greater extent 
due to the discriminating perceptions 
of society. A female thief could have 
‘pickpocket’ (ebkatri) tattooed on her 
forehead and paraded in the community 
to put her to ‘shame’ as a male offender 
could; her ‘shame’ would more often 
than not also be made to convey sexual 
underpinnings. She could be sent to 
prison, a uniform 'equal' punishment 
that discriminates by leaving her more 
scarred than a male offender in terms of 
rehabilitation. The terrain of social pun- 
ishment is much wider in Indian society 
and relatively unexplored; investigations 
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in that area will be of incomparable 
value tor a study of female offending 
Mayavati (nother real name) awaits 
trial in Naini Central Jail (Allahabad) 
for throwing the two children of her 
husband's paramour into the village well. 
One of four women prisoners in a central 
prison that has 1400 male prisoners, she 
stands mute with a nine month old infant 
"jn her arms in the prison courtyard and is 
repeatedly referred to as paagal (mentally 
deranged) by the jail officials. Spurned by 
her husband, shunnedby thecommunity, 
punished by the law she will in all likel- 
hood be sent to a mental institution (the 
usual concession for a female offender), 
a fate that befalls more female offenders 
in this country than one can imagine. That 
adds up to four punishments (‘sentences’) 
1n all Three go with her wherever she is, 


the prison sentence will be abrogated” 


when she is committed to a mental home, 
and the number of women in the Jail will 
then go down to three. While the ‘system’ 
will boast a lower incarceration rate for 
women offenders, the woman would in 
fact be punished in more than one location 
and many-fold for the same offence. The 
husband meanwhile 1s spared not just by 

` the community and the law but even by 
Mayavati whose wrath (for the extra- 
marital relationship) 1s directed at his 
paramour rather than him. She was taught 
to believe the husband is a devra (god) 
He thereby eludes the ‘justice system" in 
both locations. 


Koi Ahluvalia, imprisoned for 
killing her violent and abusive husb- 
and after grave and persistent provoca- 
tion, wasacquitted by the Royal Courts of 
Justicein Britain, not withoutthe support 
of active woman's groups A triumphant 
..Karanjit left the court free to lead a life of 
herchoice, mutually worked out between 
individual and state. The British courts did 
not place ‘violence within marriage’ as an 
area privileged to be outside the reach of 
the ‘interfering’ long arm of the law. 
Unlike Mayavati's four-fold punishment, 
Karanjit received one punishment: in 
custody, and then the law changed its 
mind. She will also in all likelihood be 
saved the post-prison trauma that might 
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have been her lot had she been located in 
hercountry and community oforigin; for 
Karanjit is an ‘individual’. 


W... biological determinism of 


the 19th century gives way to a gender- 
determinism to provide controls inside 
and outside the law, legal apparatuses 
create areas of accommodation for the 
supposed peculiarities of female deviancy 
based on trite stereotyping. Contradic- 
tions and complexities 1n the area of 
female offending in the Indian context 
need to be discovered and highlighted. 
That might also bring into focus the con- 
tradictions between formal criminal jus- 
tice and substantive social justice. The 
power relations (gender) that actually 
underliethe workings oftherules and struc- 
tures that surround female offending have 
been camouflaged ina ‘criminal’ language 
constructed out of knowledges that boast 
an ‘information’ and expertise about the 
female both as female and as offender 
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I MUST confess that prisons bore me as 
long as I stay out of them. The only cele- 
bration of prisons I can think of is the 


literature they inspired from Dostoevsky - 


and Gramsci to Solzhenitsyn. The prison 
as a pretext for a literary text 1s a tolerable 
idea. The prison as social science talking 
about reform, criminality, deviance is old 
hat. Whenever I get bored with social 
science, I look at my two favourite philo- 
sophical landscapes — the Hindi film and 
the English newspaper. 

Hindi films are more inventive 
philosophically than social science. 
Whereas the latter often read like alesson 
oncivics, acatechism of do’s and dont’s, 
Hindi films are more elliptical about 
institutions. The philmi philosophy.about 
prisons and punishment intrigues me. 
The good generally go to prison and 
remain good. The bad go to prison 
and remain bad. Prison had nothing 
alchemical or reformatory about it^ its 
basic function was calendrical. It helped 
map the transition of time. The notion of 
punishment was even more interesting. 
Justice was secured when the criminal 
was punished. But the philmi sense of 


An ode to the prison 


SHIV VISVANATHAN 


justice was not delivered in the law courts. 
It was public and a spectacle, demanding 
the infliction of violence on the villain, 
who had to be beaten or killed. The film 
thus became a surrogate, a substitute for 
the spectacle of the guillotine or the 
hanging. The arrival of the law in the last 
scene was literally an interruption, a’ 
reluctant acknowledgment that rational- 
ity and modernity must prevail. The file 
and the uniform must assert themselves. 
The second question that irritated 
me arose from the newspaper. Juxtaposed 
in the same terrain were law-keepers and 
lawbreakers. Kiran Bedi and Justice Seth 
at one end, Charles Sobhraj at the other. 
Both spoke the language of law and rights 
and both sought to make the jail more 
transparent. Sobhraj, who promised to 
expose Tihar officers; and Bedi, who 
worked on Tihar addicts, suddenly 
appeared complementary. Both contrib- 
uted to the transparency of the prison: ' 
both appealed to the need for light. In fact | 
both invoked, either instrumentally or 
passionately, an Enlightenment dis- 
course. They sounded like twointelligent 
Ph.D. students invoking the same text. 
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There wereother sources of worry. 
There was H.K.L Bhagat treating the 
hospital as an annexe to the prison Then 
there was Kalpanath Rai, fresh from 
showering hospitality on underworld 
dons, waving to thecrowds and declaring, 
‘I have read Shakespeare I believe in 
justice' One realizes that he probably 
meant something else. The justice that 
Shakespeare provided belonged either to 
the ‘pound of flesh’ school oramoblynch: 
quick, dramatic and visible What Rai was 
unconsciously reterring to was Mill or 
Bentham. Time and again criminals in 
court appealed to the judicial process. 
Some liked the prison, others sounded 
like old social science documents It all 
seemed a mad souffle. 


T.. various characters seemed to 
merge and the criminal and policeman 
appeared to combine into one archetype 
To me, they were the two great socio- 
logists of the city. Moreover, they seemed 
interchangeable, tied together And sud- 
denly I realized that this conflation of 
cop and criminal was threatening not just 
social order but my favourite literary 
character — the detective 

The detective is virtually ‘high’ on 
the criminal Think of Sherlock Holmes 
grouchy with boredom, moaning the 
death of criminality, the loss of his ‘other’ 
self in Moriarty, for more than Watson, 
it is Moriarty who is Holmes’ double. 
Chesterton goes one better by making 
Flambeau, the ex-criminal, Father 
Brown's double. Somewhere in the 
anthropology of the city, good/evil, detec- 
tive/criminal become a complicity of 
opposites 

The literary detective was the 
scientist presented as hero He used the 
powers of rationality, the light of reason 
to expose a crime. Murder will out 
because God created the detective. The 
detective as Poirot, Holmes or a Father 
Brown was a superb combination of 
Enlightenment, reason and Biblical 
cosmology He was the scientist who 
played God. Remember that the last 


. scene in most detective stories is 


reminiscent of the Last Judgment. Every- 
one is summoned to be present around a 
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table or a room as the detective (God) 
unravels a crime and unleashes the forces 
of retribution The Enlightenment and 
the Bible, the rational and the moral, the 
cop and the criminal.come together in 
detective fiction. I realised that detective 
fiction was a literary device to separate 
the cop and the criminal. But actual his- 
tory reads differently 

In one of his novels on the city, 
Charles Dickens observed that the Bow 
Street Runners cohorted with and, in 
tact, came from the criminal classes. The 
history of criminology provides further 
evidence Consider Eugene Francois 
Vidocq, a criminal who became such a 
successful police informer that he was 


- inducted as a plainclothes detective in 


i 


Surete in 181 I. Neither an intellectual or 
an individualist, Vidocq's success came 
from his knowledge of the underworld. 
These Cartesian qualities increase as the 
detective becomes a literary artifice. The 
detective story was thus anenlightenment 
artifact. Murder and crime were dark 
optically and they had to be exposed by 
reason to light. Like the Enlightenment, 
detection was an optical exercise The 
eye as the gaze was focused on a piece 
of reality to map it, chart and correct it. 
I became equally fascinated with the 
prison when | realized, thanks to Foucault, 
Ignatieff and Halevy that the prison, too, 
was an optical exercise. 


A. this led me to my favourite word 
in political theory — the Panopticon. Too 
big tor scrabble maybe, but think of 
the sheer resonance of the word. The 
etymology is Greek and means to make 
‘tully vistble’ The panopticon was also 
a scientific instrument, a combination of 
a telescope and a microscope and was 
reinvented as a concept and as an archi- 
tectural idea by one of political theory’s 
great dreamers, a man whose ghost 
haunts India more than the Webbs and 
the Laskis — Jeremy Bentham, the father 
of Utilitarianism. No one minds the 
patriarchal origin in this case. 

Bentham, the English philosopher, 
is always juxtaposed to James and John 
Stuart Mill. But as an imagination, 
Bentham’ sreal double is Edwin Chadwick 


Bentham was the philosopher of criminal 
reform. Chadwick the poet of sanitary 
reform He was also Bentham's literary 
assistant and what could be more poetic 
than the sewer as a metaphor for the city? 
Bentham looked at the human sewer, 
Chadwick literally at sewage. Remember 
his great slogan, ‘All smell is stink’. What 
a great pair! Both were superb students of 
the city; two great scientists looking at new 
metaphors to visualize and control thecity. 


F. Chadwick the organizing 
metaphor was circulation. Ivan Illich 
has pointed out that the concept of circu- 
lation was as important as the idea of 
gravitation in the history of knowledge. 
He added that while gravitation has been 
given its due by historians of science, 
‘circulation’ has still to find its historian. 
We have today the circulation of blood, 
the circulation of money, but with Chad- 
wick came the idea of the city as a model 
of circulation. For the first time the city 
was perceived as a system of pipes and 
society as a system of conduits. ‘Flow 
becomes central and the brisker the 
flow, the greater the health, hygiene and 
economy of the city.’ If Chadwick’s was 
a political economy of sewage, so was 
Bentham’s: for his sewage was human 
and his alembic the prison. 

Bentham’s political economy of 
punishment was a frugal one. He did not 
want punishment to be an orgy of violence 
but believed itshould be economical. Elie 
Halevy observes that Bentham saw pun- 
ishment as acounter-crime committed by 
the authority of law. Excessive violence 
was not only ineffective, it was unscien- 
tific. It was an imbalanced equation. Like 
his predecessor Beccaria, Bentham felt 
that man had understood the music of the 
spheres, but not the harmony of moral 
bodies. The condition of prisoners had 
long worried political and moral reform- 
ers. Before the American war, condemned 
English prisoners were hired out on 
bail to American planters. In 1784, when 
the English Parliament confronted this 
problem by initiating the deportation of 
prisoners to Australia, Bentham opposed 
this legislative move with the idea of a 
model prison, the Panopticon. 


The Panopticon was a circular 
prison. In fact, Bentham's design was 
borrowed from a factory his brother 
had constructed in Russia for Catherine 
the Great ‘It was a circular, tiered 
honeycomb of cells ranged around a 
central inspection tower. The keyword 
was inspection The prisoner could not 
sec into the tower but the inspector 
could subject them to perpetual inspec- 
tion * The Panopticon turned the master/ 
slave relationship into an optical, one 
of perpetual subjection and perpetual 


inspection. Bentham enthusiastically . 


equated the privileged position of the 
inspector to divine omnipotence, for the 
Panopticon offered total transparency. 

Bentham was equally transparent 
about its wider relevance. His title for 
the Panopticon had that delicious set 
of claims It went 'Panopticon; or The 
Inspection House containing the idea 
of a new principle of construction appli- 
cable to any sort of establishment, in 
which prisons of any description are to be 
kept for inspection and in particular to 
Penitentiary-houses, Prisons, Houses of 
industry, Workhouses, Poor houses, 
Manufactories, Madhouses, Lazarettos, 
Hospitals, Schools.’ It was a prison 
house of visualism, a Cartesian plot 
where visibility itself became a techno- 
cratic exercise 


B entham added to this the free- 
contract system He wanted to lease the 
prison out to private contractors. It was 
the adaptation of the old farming out prin- 
ciple used in workhouses and correction 
houses. Bentham believed that any dan- 
ger of exploitation could be curbed by 
pecuniary interest. He suggested two 
checks on the contractors and allowed 
the public unlimited access to the cential 
inspection tower. He also introduced a fis- 
cal check based on the insurance model. ‘To 
ensure that the contractors would not work 
- prisoners todeath, Bentham offered to pay 
atorfeitof£5 forevery death that exceeded 
the average mortality-rate in London.’ 
In one of the first PERT charts in The 
Panopticon, Bentham suggested — 
Morals reformed —health preserved 
~ industry invigorated — instruction, dil- 


fused — public burdens lightened — 
economy seated as if it were upon a 
rock — the gordian knot of the poor laws 
not cut but united — all by a simple idea 
in architecture : 

Itcould bea World Bank liberaliza- 
tion document! 

The idea of the prison as combin- 
ing labour as sin with labour as acommod- 
ity was rejected by Parliament in 1810. 
But the core of this paradox continues in 
Russian gulags and in the concentration 
camps. Eventually even these prisons, 
despite all their panopticonization, failed 
as economic entities. 


A prison was not only an enlighten- 
ment optic. It was a theory of the city, of 
governmentality. How does one control 
large crowds, the huge populations that 
enter the city? In fact the idea of the prison 
as a place of prolonged confinement is 
new One had to invent along with it the 
idea of the criminal classes. The prison 


` arose as an attempt to prevent a particular 


form of violence. What was at stake was 


` public violence as a spectacle. As recently 


as the [9th century, hangings attracted 
enormous crowds. These events had a 
carnivalesque air about them and were 
often called ‘hanging fairs’ oreven 'hang- 
ing matches'. While public executions 
attracted crowds, they tailed to act as a 
deterrent. The ritual and majesty of the 
law was often lost on the riotous mob who 
often identified with the felon 

^ Yı Fu Tuan has observed that in 
various parts of England magical powers 
were attributed to the corpse. Folklore 
claimed that the touch of the corpse would 
cure skin disease, goitre or even a bleed- 
ing tumour. Instead of being a secular 
morality play, hanging became a carnival. 
Clearly, what one needed was a different 
economy of power, for modernity 
demanded a transition from the idea of 


the sovereign to a broader notion of gov- . 


ernance. The state had to manage large 
populations and experiment with tech- 
nologies of power.that would provide it 
notonly surveillance but the control of the 
human body Prisons, thus, became the 
major theatres along with the army, school 


and factory where the body was broken ' 


down and processed for modern gover- 
nance. Itcreated the docile and mute body 
so necessary for modern industrialism. 
These experiments on the body eventually 
created the ground for Taylorism and 
the concentration camps. 

This brings me to my final argu- 
ment. Prison reformers and human rights 
activists should not pat themselves too 
readily on the back. We know that cri- 
tiques of knowledge have actually created 
new spaces of surverllance. For instance, 
Jacques Donzelot has shown in his The 
Policing of Families how critiques of 
childhood and the school helped create 
enormous Social and psychiatric net- 
works, a system for the téchnocratic 
control of families.The construction of 
poverty created new models of gover- 
nance where the poor became the subject 
of the violence of development. 


I n this sense, the story of the prison is a 
metaphor about modern knowledge. It 
challenges the dualism of knowledge and 
power by showing that power creates tts 
own discourse of knowledge Earlier the 
prison wrote the scripts of governance 
around poverty, vagrancy and criminal- 
ity. The question we must ask today is 
what new object is the prison going to 
process as we move towards the global 


` panopticon? Will the new middleclass see 


the marginalised and the dissenters as 
threats? If they do, the new discourses of 
governmentality will process them just as 
itdid the poor and the vagrants New tech- 
nologies of surveillance, new processes 
ot thought reform are already being 
invented. There is a possibility that 
feminism might open out new spaces 
for the scientific gaze 

. Thus a critique of the prison or 
demands forreform areinadequate What 
we need is not new demands for ventila- 
tion, or quicker trials but a new heuristics 
of fear which shows that the theatres for 
surveillance and governmentality are 
being created around the prison and the 
laboratory. Itis the prison aS metaphor for 
power that we must challenge. This is why 
prisons don’t bore me, they frighten me 
with the everydayness, the mundaneness 
of the new emerging totalitarianism. 
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- THE prison, as metaphor, conjures up strange memories, 
some based on books by Dumas or Dickens one read as achild 
The Count of Monte Cristo or the Musketeer series embedded 
forever the imagery of the dungeons of Bastille — dark, dank 
and gloomy, the endless waiting for the hollow sound of 
tootsteps of the warder bringing food, the clanging of doors 
and chains, scurrying rats, and, above all, the terrifying lone- 
liness of the prisoner — on impressionable minds. 

As one grew up, this imagery changed With the 
possible exception of the Cellular Jail, Andamans, for most 
of the participants in our freedom movement, the prison 
became a retreat or a discussion group, 1f not a school and 
internment in a British prison became a mark of respect. 
(Later, of course, it also resulted in tamrapatras and the 
honorific certification as afreedom fighter). Loneliness was 
replaced by solitude and a process of reflection and intro- 
spection. Relations between prisoners and warders then 
were marked by an old-world grace, a civility and courtesy 
visibly absent today After all, many of our leaders became 
what they did because of the time they spent inside jails. 
Jawaharlal Nehru even managed to introduce his daughter 
to the complexities of world history through the letters 
that he religiously wrote trom jail. 

Itis unclear when the prison lost its ‘positive’, if not 
‘nurturing’ image I, at least, cannot recollect any account 
of a stay in the prisons of independent India that made any 
mark on me. And itis not that our authorities in their enthu- 


siasm to constructa different, independent Indiahad stopped ` 


imprisoning people. The declining sheen of politics did 
much to devalue the time spent in the prison — for the pris- 
oners, the prison oflicials and even the public For the 
political activist from the entire spectrum of the non- 
Congress opposition, the process —agitation-Imprisonment- 
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release — became a kind of routine. Only in the socialist and 
communist camps was this ‘visit’ to the sasural a necessary 
initiation rite, a marker of having ‘arrived’ in the world of 
politics. 

Itis only with the outbreak of the Naxalite movement, 
followed in quick succession by the Gujarat and Bihar 
andolans, the railway strike and finally the Emergency, that 
the prison made a grand re-entry into our political conscious- 
ness. As larger parts of the country started resembling a vast 
prison-house —controls on speech and movement; the need 
to beconsistently careful about whom one talked to or what 
one did; the increasing unpredictability of who would be 
picked up and why — something changed. With a blurring 
of the distinction between the ‘inside’ and the ‘outside’, 
deteriorating conditions inside the prison became banal. 
Routine reports of overcrowding, insanitary conditions, 
horrendous food, corruption, torture, even death in prison 
no longer shocked. Even the vast number of politicos with 
personal experiences of confinement generated no moves 
towards prison reform. The labours of the Justice Mulla 
report went completely unnoticed, as did court judgments 
on undertnals or prison conditions. 

As we move deeper into a political quagmire, with 
increasing social unrest likely to be met by corresponding 
state authoritarianism, 1t may be worthwhile to recover the 
experiences and insights of those who suffered involuntary 
confinement. Forsome inexplicable reason, the morerecent 
experiences of Punjab or Kashmir do not seem to have 
registered. Possibly, for many, the movements in these 
states, touched as they were with terrorism and separatism, 
represented an abnormal state of affairs — regrettable but 
necessary. 

A final personal aside. The brief time I spent ‘inside’ 
an IB safe-house in the final months of the Emergency 
remain but a blur. I remember being blindfolded and taken 
to a house, which I later discovered was in the exclusive 
Friends Colony. Coming from a privileged and ‘connected’ 
background, I was treated with some respect. The ‘fact’ that 
I was unconnected to any violent act, or more because 
senior officials in Delhi knew me, helped. But living in a 
room without natural light, under constant surveillance 
(including visits to the toilet), cut off from everyone and all 
news except what my interrogators chose to share, was a 
nightmarish experience. What I had heard of the travails of 
my other ‘comrades’ in jail, or the threat of being-transferred 
to the interrogation centre inside the Red Fort did little to 
quell the constant feeling of fear. All through, I kept wait- 
ing for the polite facade to crack. 

Even today, itis noteasy to read accounts of time spent 
in jail. It does, however, put personal nightmares into per- 
spective. Not about what happened — for nothing did — but 


about the lack of preparedness for what could. I suppose I 
should count myself lucky, butI don’t. Reliefand shame are 
my abiding memories as I continue to wonder how I would 
have fared had I actually been put to the test. 

The Janata phase witnessed a veritable outbreak of 
prison memoirs We had all come out of what then seemed 
the darkest period of our political lives. Re-living the 

` memory of those painful months intensified the feeling of 
Joy that freedom provided We were now free, had under- 
stood the value of freedom and seemed firm in our collec- 
tive resolve never to let those dark days cloud our horizons 
No wonder we had so many books. clearly the market was 
‘hot’ for insider accounts More importantly, the quality of 
the narrative structure notwithstanding, the act of reading 
was marked with a rare empathy. Once again, to have been 
a prisoner elicited respect, even approval. Iremember, older 
relatives — worried and ashamed when I was ‘inside’ — 
proudly exclaiming that they too, by association, had resisted 
the Emergency 
The passage of time makes evident that the earlier 
‘reading’ was not particularly discerning. And yet, even the 
more trivial accounts, like Kuldip Nayar’s ‘In Jail’, still 
. generate horror A well-meaning, liberal journalistbeing put 
inside, all because he continued to practise his profession 
' appears senseless. Kuldip's account is not particularly 
noteworthy; the reader learns more about him than the Jail 
Butstill, what does come through is the everyday invention 
of humanness in the small acts of concern and care that 
prisoners showed each other; the quiet despair of the 
police and prison officers forced to subject their wards to 
harassment which they knew was wrong and, above all, the 
incomprehension and ill-preparedness of most political 
prisoners. The real exceptions were Kuldip’s father-in-law, 
Bhimsen Sachar, as well as his colleagues whose earlier 
experience of incarceration during colonial times had 
imbued them with a quiet heroism. 
The political scrapbooks of Lal Krishna Advani and 
JP are noteworthy tor what they tell us ofthe world outside 
rather than inside. Being ‘leaders’ they were treated as such. 
So access to food, clothing, newspapers, visitors and com- 
pany remained tolerable throughout For JP, the solitude 
following an intense phase of agitation, forced him to review 
his understanding and strategy. From his early despairing 
confession, ‘my world lies ina shambles all around me’, his 
diary marks the passage from introspective brooding to an 
analysis of a desirable future The JP of the prison was 
clearly more demanding of himselfand the ‘movement’. He 
understood that the struggle needed to go well beyond 
the political, and to encompass the social, economic, edu- 
cational, cultural, even the ecological. 
Whatis also evidentis that even in this intense period, 
JP did not lose his ‘naive’ faith in the intrinsic ‘goodness’ 
of his opponents, Just read his letters to Indira Gandhi on 
the Patna floods, and his ‘plea’ to be released from Jail so 
that he could contribute to the relief and rehabilitation 


efforts, promising that he would not use this Opportunity to 
engage in politics. And contrast this with Indira Gandhr's 
realpolitik responsein refusing to answer. Or go through his 
letters (never posted) on his vision of a Sovereign republic 
and the legitimacy of a mass non-violent movement in a 
democracy. One only wishes that all those who continue to 
swear by his name had read and absorbed what JP hadtosay 
But then, memories are fickle. 

Advani's scrapbook, too, introduces a cultured and a 
liberal mind, one, if it may be added, that is a far cry from 
the Hindutva demagogue he has become in the nineties. His 
Concern at the closure of ‘Seminar’, his approving comments 
at the editorials in ‘Mainstream’ warning against changing 
the basic structure of the Constitution, or the fact that an 
opposition must aboveall say ‘No’ —all demonstrate his deep 
commitment to democracy and dissent. Clearly, these were 
Advanijr's finer hours, much of what he learnt inside con- 
tributed significantly to his handling of the I&B Ministry 
during the Janata regime ) 

One weakness of these three accounts is that they are 
all extertorised, privileged and male. To get a sharper taste 
of the horror that the prison represents, I would invite the 
reader to the evocative accounts of Primila Lewis and Mary 


Tyler Though Primila was a relatively privileged political ` 


activist, she had made the cardinal error of being associated 
with the communist underground and organising the land- 
less on the Mehrauli farms — a territory reserved for the 
capital's elite. The tact that she belonged to an important 
family, that her work was strictly legal or that she was 
married to an important publisher — meant little Through 
her narrative we encounter a vivid account of what it means 
to be an ordinary prisoner in independent India. Her sketch 
of Bansi Lal’s relative, a warden in Ambala Central jail, can 
be easily read as a chilling description of the Emergency. 
What also comes through is her internalization of the best 
of Marxistethics — the concern for her co-prisoners, the need 
for organisation and solidarity if one has to resist tyranny, 
and above all that genuine politics demands an everyday 
involvement with the mundane, not just stirring slogans. 
But it is in Mary Tyler's account of prison life in 
Hazaribagh and Jamshedpur prisons that the real horror 
seeps through. Mary Tyler's incarceration pre-dated the 
Emergency; it also lasted the longest of the experiences 
under review. The story, simply told, is of a marriage 
consummated by separation. A young, somewhat naive, 
Englishwoman comes to India to be with her Indian friend 
whom she had met when he was studying abroad He hap- 
pens to be involved with the Naxalites. They get married, 
move toa village to get a taste of the real India and are picked 
up. What follows is a bizarre account of a witch hunt 
Tyler's stark recapitulation of prison life comes 
closest to what ordinary citizens go through if they happen 
to be unfortunate enough to be picked up on criminal or 


political charges While she recounts no stories of person- . 


ally experienced or witnessed torture (unlike Primila 
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Lewis who writes movingly of how young women are 
raped/prostituted in ourcorrective institutions), Tyler man- 
ages to communicate all the horrors that were perpetrated 
on Naxalite prisoners —the chaining, the torture, the killing. 
What she also highlights 1s the ‘cruelty’ of our judicial 
procedure — the years it takes to even frame charges against 
the accused, and many more for the case to come to trial. It 
also provides a flavour of the times, when being white- 
skinned implied a CIA connection. 

Where Tyler's book rises above the ordinary is in its 
complete absence of bitterness. The anger at the country's 
state of affairs, the sense of horror at how ordinary people 
are forced to live, 1s mediated throughout by an ungrudging 
acknowledgment of the indomitable spirit displayed by the 
prisoners. Nothing, but nothing, seems to shatter their hope. 
It is in this continuing hope, in the small, mundane acts of 
concern and kindness towards fellow prisoners and in the 
unciushed belief that life will be better that we can encoun- 
ter the irreducible meaning of being human 

Recently, I was given a booklet containing poems 
from women prisoners in Delhi's Tihar jail, notorious for 
its living conditions and famous for Kiran Bedi's attempts 
atreform Atthe end, let me quote one by Shakira: 


Greater than the Great 


Indira Gandhi went to jail, 
and so did Gandhi-ji 
The stigma did not bother them, 
why should it bother me? 
some of the greatest of the great were lodged inside this jail 
If they survived to challenge fate 
why should 1 then fail? 
What do they have, that I don't 
what made them so great? 
If 1 can make the most of jail 
I'll be greater than the great 


Verily, even horror ends in hopc. 


Harsh Sethi 


“ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE NATIONAL HUMAN 


RIGHTS COMMISSION: October 1993 - March 
1994 and 1994-95. 


E 
THE National Human Rights Commission (NHRC) was 


established. under the PHRA, as the state's reaction to threats 
of foreign intervention in the arena of human rights. There 
was considerable scepticism aboutan institutional arrange- 
ment which would be constituted by the government, its 
tunctionaries appointed by the government, tied by finan- 
cial apron strings to the government, and dependent on the 
government for tty investigative exercises. The fact that it 
would have no more than the power of persuasion to back 
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it in its remedial role, even after it had established the vio- 
lation of human rights and the need for redressal, did little 
to still the doubts. It is against this backdropthat the Annual 
Reports of the NHRC may be considered. 

The Reports are structured to introduce the reader to 
the NHRC its priorities, approach and effectiveness, and the 
participants in the process (including a deferential adoption 
of NGOs). The PHRA 1993 enlists as the functions of the NHRC 
inquiry into complaints against public servants, of human 
rights violations; intervention in court proceedings; review 
of laws and other safeguards for the protection of human 
rights; research; spread of human rights literacy; encourage- 
ment of the efforts of NGOs and other institutions working 
in the field of human rights. And, in the state’s attempt to 
equate violations by state and non-state agents of violence, 
itincludes terrorism in the agenda of the NHRC. The Reports 
are a rendition for the NHRC’s performance within these 
parameters of expectation. 

The unequivocal position of the NHRC on TADA, its 
treatment of custodial violence, more particularly custodial 
deaths and rapes, and its approach to the problems posed by 
the prison system bear mention. 

The experience of the NHRC in its campaign against 
TADA is illustrative of the persuasive power, and the prag- 
matic Irmitations, of the NHRC. In its first Report, the NHRC 
places TADA on its agenda (1993-94:25), implicitly admit- 
ting to a suspicion that the law is itself a prescription for the 
violation of human rights. By the time of the second Report, 
TADA having lapsed by the efflux of time, there is a certain 
self-congratulation in evidence. The Report refers to the 
NHRC’s threefold strategy: of monitoring the implementa- 
tion of the Act; of preparing for possible recourse to the 
Supreme Court; and, ‘as the data mounted concerning the 
abuses and excesses of the Act’ and the data for parliamen- 
tary consideration of the continuance of the Act drew near, 
it wrote to all parliamentarians to refuse a fresh lease of life 
to ‘this draconian law’ (1994-95: 9). ‘Gratified’ that it had 
‘contributed substantively’ to the demise of TADA, the Report 
euphorically continues with a promise that it will ‘continue 
to review such legislation as may, in its view, have the 
potential of negating such liberties’ (1994-95: 10). With 
these words, it turns its attention to the Armed Forces (Spe- 
cial Powers) Act 1958/1983 (as it applies to the north east- 
ern states and Punjab) and the Public Safety Act 1978 (J&K). 

What remains in the zone of silence in this Reportis the ’ 
unwillingness of the Supreme Court to hear the NHR@during 
the hearing of the Sanjay Dutt petition before a Constitution 
Bench. The institutional deference shown to the NHRC in the 
passing reference to the ‘written submissions’ of the NHRC 
[(1994)5 SCC 410 at 431] is little comfort. : 

Custodial violence, deaths and rapes are an avowed 
priority (1993-94: 9, 1004-94: 7), and along with the vio- 
lations by the armed forces, constitute a large segment of 
the case studies presented in the Reports The instances set 
out are a confirmation of the brutalised state-of the law and 


order agencies of the state The custodial death of Raja in 
Dharmapuri district in Tamil Nadu (1993-94: 14); the 
abduction by the police, and subsequent disappearance, of 
Ram Singh Biling and Avtar Singh Mander, journalists, in 
Punjab (1993-94: 15); the death in custody of Shanskhem 
Kharsaiot in Meghalaya (1993-94: 12), the death of Korra 
Satya Rao, a tribal, in Visakapatnam as a result of police 
mistreatment (1994-95: 35) and the death of Muhammad 
Akbar Sheikh in armed forces custody in Baramulla, J&K, 
reveal the prevalence and pervasiveness of the malaise of 
excesses perpetrated by the police and the armed forces. 

The NHRC has, in the context of custodial rapes and 
deaths, a three-pronged strategy. First, it considers the 
individual instances of violations, calls for reports from 
state governments and, where necessary, institutes inquir- 
ies of its own (for example, 1993-94: 13). It may then 
recommend compensation and/or action against the 
persons responsible for the violations. Secondly, it has 
initiated a process which requires the District Magistrates 
and Superintendents of Police of every district to report 
incidents of custodial rape and death to it within 24 hours 
of its occurrence 'Failure to report promptly would give 
rise to the presumption that there was an attempt to suppress 
the incident’ (1993-94: 46). The second Report comments 
on the positive effect this has had on the reporting, by state 
agencies themselves, of these extreme forms of custodial 
violence (1994-95: 31) Thirdly, there 1s an endeavour to 
undertake systemic reforms (1994-95.12) 

There is evidence of the laying down of norms, by the 
NHRC, in the matter of compensation. Reporting on the death 
of Allen Kuki of Kholjan village in Manipur while in cus- 
tody of the armed forces, the NHRC quotes from its order: 
*Ordinarily for loss of life, compensation of Rs 50,000 to 
Rs. 1,00,000 is being given depending upon the different 
situations in which death occurs.’ (1994-95: 38). In com- 
mon with cases where the Supreme Court awards compen- 
sation to victims of violations of fundamental rights, this 
quantification is related more to the institution's sense of 
outrage and its desire to make a statementaboutjustice done, 
than to an understanding of the compensatory needs ot the 
victim. This statement is intended to convey commentrather 
than criticism, since it is to be acknowledged that the com- 
puting of the cost to the victim — with its non-pecuniary 
components like pain and suffering and helplessness — is 
complex, and riddled with difficulty. 

Conditions in prisons and the continued detention of 
prisoners beyond legally permissible periods, are problems 
of particular import engaging the attention of the NHRC 
(1993-94. 23-24, 1994-95: 12-16). Overcrowding, lack of 
sanitation. poor medical facilities, inadequate diet is the 
norm, with few exceptions. Corruption, brutality within 
prison walls. the unsegregated bunching together of vari- 
ous classes of prisoners, unremunerative employment of 
prisonets and reports of rioting and death of inmates are 
recorded ın the Report (1994-95. 12-15) 


The existence of statutes like the NDPS, and till 
lately TADA, with its resistance to the granting of bail to 
accused persons has, in conjunction with the delay 
endemic in the court system, resulted in large numbers of 
undertrials being in custody for extended periods of time, 
aggravating the problem of overcrowding of prisons. The 
NHRC reports its hand in the constitution of special courts 
to deal with cases under the NDPS Act in Delhi and in 
Maharashtra (1994-95: 15). 

On the issue of prisoners languishing in jail beyond 
the dates of their release, it is ‘often because of the negli- 
gence of the authorities and sometimes because of their mala 
fides’ (1994-95 15). This is a serious charge indeed. That 
itisasystemic malaise and notan isolated or even occasional 
occurrence 1s evident from the solution offered: the payment 
of compensation to those detained without the backing of 
law; and the setting up ofa high level committee in each state 


‘to review the cases of prisoners who may be suffering—or - 


in danger of suffering — this fate’ (1994-95:16) 

The All India Jail Manual Committee of 1957-59, the 
Mulla Committee on Jail Reforms 1980-83, the V.R. Krishna 
Iyer Committee Report on Women Prisoners 1987 and the 
Report of the Group of Officers of Prison Administration 
are to form the basis of the NHRC's efforts at dealing with 
the ‘apathy and the lack of priority accorded to prison 
conditions and the rights of prisoners and undertrials' 
(1994-95. 14) Keeping the experience of these reports in 
mind. the NHRC recommends a revision of the antiquated 
Prisons Act, 1894. 

The NHRC is insistent in advocating that a new All 
India Jail Manual be prepared — a task in which itis already 
engaged. Hidden in the folds of the agonising about the 
outdated rules and the legal order governing prisons, is a 
reminder of the existence of less acceptable alternatives of 
detention. In Srinagar, where detention and interrogation 
centres were tunctioning under the contro] of the security 
forces, the NIfKC has recommended that the centres be 
redesignated as jails and be administered under the rules 
and regulations governing jails (1994-95 15). 

Certain aspects of the NHRC's treatment of the prison 
population appearto be inconsonant with the constitutional 
and statutory order. There are, for instance, references to 
‘delinquent children’ constituting part of the prison popu- 
lation (1994-95 14; 1993-94: 24). The NHRC's concern 
seems to be confined to segregating them from the adult 
prison population. How ever, following the enactment of the 
Juvenile Justice Act 1986 which provides a distinct insti- 
tutional arrangement l'or children, the unquestioning refer- 
ence to Juveniles in jails is bound to taise many eyebrows. 

A passing reference to the presence of ‘mentally dis- 
turbed inmates — regardless of whether they were criminal 
or otherwise’ in the jails the NHRC visited (1994-95 13) is 
patently unconstitutional: more definitely so since the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in Sheela Barse vs UO! 
(1993) 4 scc 204 and (1995) 5 scc 654 
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Constitutional doctrine and criminal jurisprudence in 
India has it that imprisonment, with its attendant loss of 
liberty and the consequent limiting of rights particularly 
relating to autonomy of the individual, is the punishment; 
that imprisonment ts not for punishment once the person is 
incarcerated The NHRC may find it necessary to make a 
radical departure from the established system to incorporate 
this understanding into the envisioning and administration 
of custodial institutions ; 

The concerns, as witnessed in the Reports, range over 
malnutrition and starvation, chaining of prisoners, custodial 
violence, army firing on civilian population, conditions in 
jail and child labour among others. The NHRC's persuasive 
powers may be put to the test on getting the government to 
accede to the 1984 Convention Against Torture and Other 
Forms of Cruel, Inhuman and Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment 

There is an anxiety manifest in the Reports to assert 
the ‘autonomy and transparency’ (1993-94. 8; 1994-95: 6) 
ofthe NHRC. ‘on which its performance and credibility must 
rest’ (1994-95 6). The Reports reflect the NHRC's earnest- 
ness inestablishing credibility, visibility and on demonstrat- 
ing its reach 

As the mcreasing numbers of complaints reaching the 
NHRC (496 received between November 1993 to 31 March 
1994 and 6987 forthe year ending 31 March 1995) may act 
as an indicator of the accessibility of the institution, so may 
it test the capacity of the institution to respond. 


Usha Ramanathan 


MEDICAL POWER IN PRISONS: The Prison Medi- 


cal Service in England, 1774-1989 by Joe Sim Milton 
Keynes. Philadelphia: Open University Press, 1990. 


THIS study 1s on the genesis and development of medicine 
in British prisons. essential reading foranyone whois remotely 
interested in prisons and theirenvironment; and the discourses 
of power and knowledge which constitute them. 

The author writes in a style both lucid and accessible, 
a plus point which needs to be made much of, especially as 
the work draws heavily on theory. Chapter | spells out the 
aims and intentions of the book, its concern with ‘the ori- 
gins, development and consolidation of medical power in 
English prisons’: an excellent statement of intent We are 
told that until 1984 there was no serious sociological study 
‘ot the men and women who make up the medical service 
in the prisons of England’; so academic interest is compara- 
tively recent on ‘why medicine takes the form that it does 
in prisons’. 

Drawing on the theoretical work of Michel Foucault, 
the author sechs to examine ‘three dimensions...First, there 
is the use of a historical perspective to identify the continu- 


- sties and discontinuities in the relationship between medi- 


cal power and the confined Second, there-is the issue of 


Prisons and Punishment 


resistance to power and domination and the theoretical 
questions that derive from this Finally, there is the question 
of power itself, and 1ts relevance to the emergence and con- 
solidation of a discourse articulated by those who came to 
see themselves as a professional body of medical workers 
dealing with a deviant and disorderly group.’ 

The section on ‘Prison in History’ covers recent schol- 


~- arship on the subject. Not until the late 1960s did prison 


histories break free of the stranglehold of evolutionary 
paradigms. Then in the early 1970s Michel Foucault burst 
upon the scene, and prison historiography was never the 
same again after Discipline and Punish: the Birth of the 
Prison. This bred a new kind of scholarship, one which 
‘eschewed benevolent progression for the more structural 
dimensions of political economy, social class, ideology and 
power.’ Psychiatry, in particular, for its complicity with the 
penal system, came in for a severe drubbing. 

In similar vein, ‘Resisting Domination’ surveys 
recent scholarship on resistance to medical power in pris- 
ons. What is especially interesting is the role of medicine 
in controlling the recalcitrant. ‘Power and Prisons’ looks at 
the movements towards a new criminology: to ‘the wider 
dynamics of the political economy of capitalism’, and its 
impact on prisoners’ behaviour. ‘Power and Medicine’ reads 
medical discourse in the brave new world where innocence 
has been forever discarded, ‘as partofadisciplinary strategy’ 

These then are the themes that subsequent chapters 
probe in detail. There is a chapter on the prison medical 
service, Medical care for prisoners came about in the late 
18th century following efforts of dedicated reformers like 
John Howard and his disciple Sir George Onesiphorous Paul. 
From the very outset medicine was implicated in the disci- 
pline of prisoners, beginning with the medical rituals which 
accompanied admission. Doctors also had to assess the 
mental and psycological needs of prisoners, and to take 
stock of such pests as lice, or the entry of contagious 
diseases into the prison. 

The varied and changing nature of their tasks can be 
better understood if we recall that notions of illness and their 
causation underwent a sea change in the late 19th century, 
with the advent of bacteriology, which was gradually to be 
assimilated by the medical mandarins, and not without 
resistance. Prior to this, notions of environmental factors or 
miasmas were held as the cause of disease: the medical 
officer, then, faced with epidemic, had little option other than 
isolation of prisoners, or in the event of an outbreak in the 
surrounding regions, their evacuation to more hospitable 
surroundings. Medical officers were also involved in select- 
ing the site of a prison, away from marshes which were 
regarded as the source of disease, due to emission of vapours. 

Custodial deaths, so loud in contemporary discussion, 
became visible as far back as the late [8th century. This was 
another area where medical power was interrogated, espe- 
cially in the case of verdicts of 'Visitation by God', which 
inquest juries brought in repeatedly when prisoners died in 


captivity. Both medical and lay journals highlighted this 
grave abuse of medical power, and the concurrent abuse of 
human rights of prisoners Also critiqued was the involve- 
ment of doctors in restraining difficult prisoners. the medi- 
cal practice of drenching with chilled water, approved by 
psychiatry, ıs an example 

The Prisons Act of 1865 made the provision of an 
infinnary 1n every prison mandatory and the surgeon was 
to meet prisoners at least once a week. But this cannot be 
viewed unproblematically as a step forward: for instance in 
1878 the Prison Commissioners were advised by their 
medical officer that the treadmill, hated by prisoners, was 
a device of great merit 

New areas of debate were opened up with develop- 
ments in psychiatry These reexamined notions of 
deliquency, prison mortality and the ethics of using con- 
demned prisoners as human guinea pigs for cholera 
experiments ın India. The evolutionary model, stemming 
trom Darwin, crept into penology and criminology with 
calls for the sterilization of the deviant and the cranium was 
measured to determine behaviour Criminal anthropology 
was here to stay . : 

Much has happened in this century. The new crimi- 
nology is institutionally based and administrative in its 
orientation and doctors have consolidated their influence 
on prisoners, taking stock of fresh challenges along the way. 
These include diverse theories of human behaviour which 
have keptoutaclearcut psychiatric programme. Moreover, 
the failure of prison medical services in Britain to integrate 
with the NHS (founded in 1948) and a fresh rejection again 
in 1978, has not helped in creating better service conditions 
for prison medical staff 

Prisons in Great Britain have come into the news in 
recent years, due partly to the situation in Northern Ireland. 
In India specific factors have brought prisons and their 
medicine into public discussion, yet this remains an area 
grossly neglected by academics. It is hoped that this volume 
will be a usetul starting point for serious work on medicine 
in Indian prisons 


Sanjiv Kakar 


STATE, SOCIETY AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN 
SOUTH ASIA by Stig Toft Madsen. Manohar, New 
Delhi 1966. 


Stig Toft Madsen of the Department of Sociology of Lund 
University of Sweden examines the major human rights 
issues in South Asia, and attempts a sociological approach 
to their study — basically in the framework of western 
theories. 

He analyses the tensions between supra-statal, 
statal and sub-statal factors in the human rights debate. The 
first is represented by the attempted global order - the UN 
covenants on vartous aspects of human rights, mainly 


formulated by the West and sought to be uniformly imple- 
mented in both the developed and developing societies. The 
statal factor emerges when the different regimes which 
claim sovereignty in their internal affairs follow a mode of 
governance that comes into conflict with such supra-statal 
attempts to implement the universal order. The sub-statal 
is reflected in the agitations and movements of the various _ 
ethnic and regional minorities within a state which claim 
rights that clash with the hegemonies objectives of the 
state powers, leading to human rights violation. 

In three interesting chapters, the author examines 
the situation of civil, political and cultural rights on the sub- 
statal level. A case study of adispute concerning a marriage 
alliance in a Jat-dominated area of western Uttar Pradesh 
illustrates how within the same Jat community the notion 
of caste solidarity can often clash with that of kinship —where 
the right of the individual (particularly the female) gets 
totally engulfed by the traditional rights of the community 
(the panchayat in this case). A chapter on the tribal areas of 
north-western Pakistan, takes a look at the problem of 
reconciling the autonomy enjoyed (ana recognized by suc- 
cessive regimes) by tribal groups with the international 
norms of human rights. 

The most controversial human rights issue—the right 
to secede — is dealt with in a chapter on the Tamil problem 
in Sn Lanka, where the author traces the origins of the present 
conflict to the perceptions of discrimination nurtured by the 
Tamil middle class and the belligerent response of the Sin- 
halese leaders to those feelings, leading to a situation where 
‘concessions (by the state) which atone time could have been 
worth negotiation, became insignificant in the eyes of the 
minority (the Tamilians)'. 

The next part of the book moves on to economic and 
environmental rights, examined through a study of reforms 
of India’s forest policies and an inquiry into therole of Indian 
NGOs as agents of change. The concluding chapter wraps up 
the arguments made earlier, and attempts a futuristic sce- 
nario — hinting at two possibilities One, with possible eco- 
nomic growth in the coming decades, South Asian regimes 
will acquire enough clout to resist economic sanctions and 
aid conditionalities that are often imposed by the West to 
make the developing countries conform to the supra-statal 
humanrights order. As a result, this could lead to the devalu- 
ation of human rights (as conceived by the West) in South 
Asia — a scenario of ‘reversal’ 

Theother possibility is the 'convergence' of interests 
of both the West (mainly Europe in the author's view) and 
Asia on the human rights problems. In this future scenario, 
European economy and politics may be characterized by an 
‘increasing gap between rich and poor, a weakening of social 
solidarity and tolerance' and may reproduce 'conflicts simi- 
lar to those presently occurring in parts of Asia, including 
South Asia, thatis inter-state and intra-state ethnic conflicts, 
conflicts relating to migration, moreorless violentreligious 
conflicts, as well as conflicts over environmental rights'. 
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Stig Toft Madsen appears to be temperamentally 
inclined in favour of this ‘convergence’ thesis, and ends his 
book with a note on the future options for European and 
Asian states ‘Nationally, they may face increasingly simi- 
lar problems. Finding themselves in comparable situations. 
Europe and Asia may come to see eye to eye as regards 
human rights.’ The implication is that a universally shared 
perspective on, and acommonly agreed programme for, the 
protection and extension of human rights (as distinct from 
the cónflicting views prevalent today on supra-statal, statal 
and sub-statal levels) may emerge from this ‘convergence’. 

While the present reviewer — or anyone for that mat- 
ter — would certainly welcome a scenario of ‘convergence’ 
on the international scene that would ensure basic civilized 
norms of behaviour by the state towards its citizens so as to 
protect their fundamental needs and rights, the scholar from 
Sweden in his book appears to underestimate the resilience 
and cunning manoeuvrabilities of western capitalism 
(particularly the US — which the author curiously enough 
leaves out from his examination of the future global sce- 
nario), and overestimates-the explosive potentialities of 
“inter-state and intra-state ethnic conflicts’ and conflicts 
relating to religion or environmental rights which, he thinks, 
may engulf Europe 

Apart trom the fact that mainstream European psyche 
has not been affected in the least by the various types of 
conflicts plaguing the eastern part of thecontinent today, we 
must also remember that the US regime which has been 
facing widespread protests from victims of racist policies 
and practices for decades, has been able to contain them by 
a judicious mixture of stick and carrot — ruthless repression 
of the protesting minorities (well-documented by interna- 
tional humanrights groups) combined with cooption oftheir 
leaders intoa political system claiming to be based on 'demo- 
cratic consensus’. 

Stig Tott Madsen’s study is an important contribution 
to the current debate on human rights — particularly in the 
area of theories The subject of human rights is a new 
entrant in the field of sociology (as well as political 
science). In the debate, the author introduces the theory of 
‘bargaining’ in what he describes as a ‘contested domain 
characterized by dialogue and contradictions’. In other 
words, both the evolution of the concept of human rights and 
its implementation in practice (which are an ongoing pro- 
cess), may have been influenced by stages of ‘bargaining’ 
— by and between a variety of actors: the ruling powers in 
the nation state and their subjects at the statal level; the 
minorities within the nation state demanding rights at the 
sub-statal level, and the ruling elite of the developing 
states bargaining with the developed West (over aid, and 
resisting conditionalities which would restrain them from 
exploiting child labour, for instance, that violates human 
rights) at the supra-statal level. 


Sumanta Banerjee 
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Communication 


Nivedita Menon in ‘Destabilising Feminism' (SEMINAR 
437, January 1996), argues against identifying the self in 
terms of a gendered and/or a sexual body, nevertheless, 
she seems to locate this self in the body itself. In any 
case. she fails to make tt sufficiently clear that the self is 
not located in the body. or that it is located elsewhere as 
well, especially if it is a ‘plural’ entity. By viewing the 
body as a purely social and historical category, she not 
only complicates the issue, she categorises the self too — 
which ts located in the body — as a purely social and 
historical being.' , 

I do not deny that the self is a social and historical 
entity, nor is it my intention to suggest that the body 
(which in this conception is the site of the location of the 
self) be derided as a singularly inappropriate abode for 
the self if the latter 1s not merely a social and historical 


1 No doubt. Nivedita talks of the need to ‘hee’ the "feminist practice" * 


from "the stangichold of the discourse that designates the body as the 
site of sell-hood From this. it would seem that, for her. the site of the 
self is something other than the body But her perceptron. throughout 
the text. of the self in terms only of gender and sex, which me housed 
inthe maternal’ body, confuses hei view The confusion is 
compounded when she equates "identity, with ‘self ‘Identity’ is a 
term which ts grounded in socio-historical icality, whereas it is 
difficult to pin-down ‘seil firmly in this reali it constantly defies 
definition, and precisely because it cartes meanings which give ita 
para-historienl character in addition to its socio-historical properties 
The ‘indeterminacy of identity’ (ead ‘self ) which Nivedita mentions 


being. What is problematic here is the purely physical  , 
conception of the body, and not the location of the self in ` 
the body or its part socio-historicality. 

I only wish to point out that, firstly, this method ot 
defining the body limits the ways of looking at the self, 
and secondly, that, as such, aspects that may be 
attributed to the self (for instance the ontological), get 
excluded from its conception. 

I should immediately warn the reader, here, of the 
tendency to view the ontological in disjunction with the 
social and historical. It makes more sense to believe that 
the ontological dimension comes into existence 
precisely because the socio-historical is what it is found 
to be. the existential situation the latter brings into play 
compels the individual subject to sprout out, as it were, 
into greater and, what we may in this case call, meta- 
physical complexity, making the socio-historical, in a 


springs from thts para-historical characte: of the self and not from the 
difficulty of identifying it along the lines of a precise gender or sex. If 
the body ts not the ‘site of self-hood', as Nivedita seems to assert, and 
if the self belongs to ‘a realm of radical doubt’ and necds ‘constant 
negotiation’, then it is only with reluctance that one should discuss it 
(‘me’) as if it were only a ^voman' (p. 102) or, we may add, a *map' 
Fiom this ‘wobbliness’ of her perception of the self, one is led to 57 
believe that Nivedita 1s still only looking for a ‘manhood’ o1 
‘womanhood’ in the body when she speaks of the need to isolate ‘the 
mieducible natural core of the body’, and that the self ıs somehow a 
purely bodily being 
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way, a precondition of the ontological, not necessarily a 
constituent 

This existential situation has been described otten 
and variously in the philosophy of being. I have 
attempted to bring greater clarity to it by labelling the 
socio-historical being of the world as ‘dialogical’ and by 
conceiving the dialogicalas merely conflictual — in 
opposition to the meaning generally given to this term? 
I believe that the perpetually conflict-ridden nature of 
the dialogical world makes it undesirable for the 
individual subject who then attempts to confront it by 
creating or mventing in different ways spheres of 
existence which are fiee of the ‘dialogicality’ of the life 
world and are. as such, 'non-dialogical'. 

J underline the phenomenon ot imagination as a 
special product of the dialogicality of the world which in 
modern times has become peculiarly dense, sharp-edged 
and palpable. compelling the subject to make an ever 
greater and increasingly frequent use of imagination to 
create and take shelter in the non-dialogical. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the self that creates (or 
invents) the non-dialogical is not one of the socio- 
historical selves of the subject — his/her gender and 
sexual selves being two of them — but is a separate, 
'non-dialogical self? which, while it comes into 
existence as a consequence of the received dialogicality 
of the life world, becomes conscious of its own non- 
dialogicality and wants to keep it intact. 

Following trom this, I have viewed ‘love’ as a 
typically non-dialogical phenomenon, and ‘loving’ and 
the ‘desire to be loved’ as instances ot the attempts by 
the non-dialogical selt of the subject to nourish and 
preserve its own selfhood * I have discussed the process 
of literary writing and creating works of art as 
illustrative of a similar behaviour By extending the 
analogy, I have suggested that a schizophrenic subject 
too. when and so long as ıt is schizophrenic, is in the 
throes of some such behaviour .* i 

While it is possible to dismiss this behaviour as a 
commonplace of the dialogical world, it seems a better 
strategy to distinguish between the ground from which it 
springs and the motivating urge that permeates its being: 
this urge colours it with a para-normality that robs it of 
ns seenung socio-historicality and forces us to put it 
squarely within the ontological This movement away 
trom the normal, of the non-dialogical away from the 
dialogical, imbues such behaviour with a 
metaphysicality which gives tt a ^non-worldly? 
character. Yet this *non-world" is within the body of the 


2 See Rustam Singh "Dialogicality and Being A Fragment’, 
unpublished manusciipt See. also, my essay, “Man, Political Man. 
Political Theory Leonomtc and Political Weekly 30 huly 1994 


3 ‘Dialogieality and Being A Fragment’. ibid, 
4 Ibid sand Man Political Man, Poltueal Theory’. op cit 


5 Dialogicality and Being ibid 
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world, as is the non-dialogical self within the body of 
the worldly subject, suffusing this body — or a part of it, 
the ‘point’ where the non-dialogical self is ‘located’ — 
with an ontological property. 

In the context of Nivedita's paper — we may 
contend — it is this ontological self of the body which 
feels outraged when the body is violated, making the 
violation a physical — a socio-historical — and the feeling 
of outrage an ontological phenomenon. Perhaps it needs 
to be emphasised here that in terms of this argument, the 
body loses, to a degree, both its gender and its sex 
specificity and acquires the character of a para-body, 
while the self gathers, in addition to its socio- 
historicality, a para-physicality. | 

In line with this division in the self, I have made a 
distinction between 'subjecthood' and ‘subjectivity’ — a 
distinction in which subjecthood inheres in the non- 
dialogical self of the subject whereas subjectivity 
represents his/her ‘this worldly'/dialogical/socio- 
historical/instrumental selves. In this conception of the 
self, subjecthood is in perpetual conflict with 
subjectivity, struggling to get rid of the latter — the latter 


, being a creature of the (andesirable) dialogical world. In 


my view, the gender and sexual selves of the subject 
belong to the latter category.’ Í 

A limitation of the feminist discourse — as of all 
positivist discourses — is that it recognises only the. 
instrumental selves of the subject. By doing this, the 
‘discourse deprives the subject of a great deal of 
liberatory potential, for then it views liberation merely 
as a socio-historical, not also as an ontological 
necessity. Involved here is a reduction of a liberatory 
discourse to one which is only partially so, and of the 
subjecthood of persons to their more narrowly 
constructed subjectivities, in this case related to their 
sex and gender. 

This limitation of the feminist discourse stems 
from the fact that it is primarily a social scientific and 
not a philosophical discourse — where by ‘philosophical’ 
is meant philosophy proper, that 1s, the philosophy of 
being However, this limitation may be a self-imposed 
one, for it is in the nature of philosophy to destroy the 
boundaries of particular discourses 

From this view of the feminist discourse, 
Nivedita's paper does not, already, belong to this 
discourse: even if she does not raise many philosophical 
questions in the context of being (she raises at least one, 
when she asks where exactly in the body the self is 
located), she takes the discussion to the point where the 
raising of such questions becomes inevitable. In this 
communication, I have given a hint of some of the 
possible questions, answers to which may vary. 


Rustam Singh 
CSDS, New Delhi 
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ELECTIONS are a serious affair: a vital part of the 
democratic process by which people exercise their politi- 
cal choice and their right as citizens. They involve contes- 
tations of power and the people's aspiration to be represented 
in power is in constant, often violent, tension with the 
taming of dissent and the appropriation of representative 
mechanisms. In India, elections are that single event when 
the benign world of democratic political theory melts away 
into the real world in which both individual and group 
interests come into bitter conflict. This 1s likely to be espe- 
cially true of the 1996 elections, for particularly significant 
now is the bid by certain marginalised groups to move 
centre-stage 

The advent of subaltern social groups on to the 
political stage has revealed the inadequacy of institutions 


The Election Carnival. 


The problem 


that came into existence in less turbulent times. Reflect on 
this crisis of democracy in India, the rapidly eroding legiti- 
macy of its institutions, the moral disgust of the voters with 
established parties — and the 1996 elections appear heavy 
with portent d 
Yet behind this grey, colourless seriousness, lies a vast 
tragi-comic drama —festivity, celebration, colour, irony and 
humour. The dreams, aspirations and desires of social groups 
living on the margins undergo a surreal transformation 
through the mediation of self-appointed ‘representatives’, 
whose own desires, aspirations and dreams then take over. 
The larger-than-life cut-outs of aspirants that have now 
become the staple prop of election landscapes say more 
than they seem to: they denote the changing grammar of 
Indian politics (or its very obliteration). Just as the micro- 


phone magnifies the sound of festivity and political speech, 
the cut-out magnifies the visual image of the leader around 
which itthen seeks to organise the festival. Thus thecut-out, 
the fan-club and the cinematic image indicate the changing 
idiom of elections š 
And yet there ıs enough data to substantiate the fact 
that the ‘vote’ is something that the Indian Citizen values 
dearly and more than ever, notwithstanding his/her disgust 
with most existing parties Both the desire to control the 
pressures of daily existence and the festivity around the 
event, contribute to this paradox. However, none of these 
aspects can be really captured by either concentrating on 
‘mainstream’ election analyses or by talking of the 
‘marginalised groups and issues' or, for that matter, of the 
silences of electoral political discourse For-this, elections 


must be seen precisely for what they are — a collage of the ° 
mainstream and the marginal, party and non-party, formal 
and non-tormal, serious and comic. 

If there is any ‘problem’ in this issue then, it is one 
ot capturing this ‘unbearable humour of being’, insepara- 
bly blended with the heaviness of elections. Therefore, 
we desist from tying the issue around any given set of 
themes. In fact, we even desist from ‘focusing’ on the 
election The election serves instead as a window from 
which the pieces put together in this issue ofsseminar try to 
view Indian society and politics They draw on numerous 
resources —the scientist’ s vision, the satirist’ s pen, the poet's 
eye, the activist’s dream, the painter’s brush and the 
philosopher’s gaze. Together, they provide glimpses of an 
ever-changing mosaic. 
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Why we must vote 


SAILENDRA NATH GHOSH 


The Election Carnival 


THE FORTHCOMING elections to the 
Lok Sabha and several Vidhan Sabhas 
will take place in an ambience of the 
common man's pervasive distrust of vir- 
tually every political party While these 
parties will to seek votes on slogans such 
asstability, clean administration, uplift of 
Dalits, protection ofreligious minorities, 
economic nationalism, alleviation of 
poverty and so on, none of the parties 
seems to have done any serious thinking 
onhow their proclaimed objectives can be 
fulfilled. They have even remained blind 
to the processes that are likely to defeat 
their professed objectives 

The stability promised by 
Narasimha Rao's Congress can be the 
stability of the graveyard The process 
that his party initiated through the 
pro-MNC economic reforms and the 


World Bank-IMr-dictated structural 

adjustment programmes is a massive 

double- directional thrust. While it has a 

fork-lift which pushes a tiny minority 

upwards to prosperity as collaborators of 
foreign multinationals, it pushes the 

overwhelming majority of the people ' 
down a slippery slope to perish from 

increasing impoverishment. Schemes like 

IRDP, Jawahar Rozgar Yojana, Indira 

Awas Yojana cannot prevent this sys- 

temic downward push so long as this 

process works. 

Theruling Congress party's pledge 
of secularism no longer cuts ice. It has 
beenatilted secularism meantto appease 
the narrow-minded clergy which has the 
capacity to raise the rabble but does not 
represent the genuine interests of the 
Muslims. This fake secularism can only 


promote bigotry in all camps 1n a cease- 
less reactive and counter-reactive process. 


The Janata Dal’s pledge of power. 


to the Dalits, which has little contentother 
than reservation of jobs, lacks a clear 
perspective forrestructuring the system of 
production and distribution and can only 
endup asthe party bosses’ power over thé 
Dalits This reminds one of the erstwhile 
Soviet Union, where the dictatorship of 
the proletariat turned into a dictatorship 
over the proletariat. ' 


T.. pledge of the Tiwan Congress for 
protection of minorities — in the absence 
of any positive programme for communal 
harmony based on re-interpretation of 
the scriptural texts of all, or at least of the 
major, religious communities — can only 
strengthen the one-upmanship of the 
bigots among the minorities and land 
them in greater trouble. 

Empty slogans are therefore 
unimportant. The need is for clear state- 
ments of short-term, medium-term and 
long-term programmes for politico- 
socio-economic restructuring in the 
perspective of society's goals Unfortu- 
nately, such goals are still to be defined 

The sloganeers of Hindutva — 
whoseattachmentto the word Hindu is far 
stronger than their love of the principles 
of Hinduism — have displayed a blindness 
to the inadequacies of their own premises 
and the inconsistencies between theirown 
stances. They do not care to spell out the 
core values of Hindutva On theonehand, 
they say that Hinduism is a culture, nota 
religion and that ‘Hindu’ includes all 
Indians, irrespective of faith. On the other 
hand, they remain deateningly silent 
when the Sanatan Dharmis describe them- 
selves as Hindus under the column of 
‘religion’ and ‘Indian’ under the column 
of ‘nationality’ If the word ‘Indian’ 
means ‘Hindu’ and vice-versa, it plainly 
means that such persons describe them- 
selves as Hindus under both the ‘religion’ 
and ‘nationality’ columns giving them- 
selves a double advantage. This silence is 
an admission of double-standaids. 

Bipin Chandra Pal, the greatnation- 
alist leader and thinker. had aptly defined 
Hinduism as the ‘confederal principle of 


the coexistence of all religions’ Indian 
cultural history also shows that Hinduism 
is nota faith but a philosophy of religions 
and an ever-synthesising, ever-unifying 
principle If today it is used in a manner 
which not only fails to effect a union of 
hearts and integration of psyches but also 
widens the divide, then, it is Hinduism 
turned upside down. It becomes only an 
attempt to semitise Hinduism and reduce 
it to a dogma, stripping it of its syncretis- 
tic power. The inevitable consequence is 
anincrease in communal conflicts which 
push the motherland further towards 
disintegration 

Those talking of 'Swadeshi 
Jagaran’ are limiting themsel ves to the old 
concept of economic nationalism, thus 
missing the very essence of swadeshi — 
namely, self-reliance and the full flower- 
ing of the potential of every locale, They 
are stunting the growth of this awakening 
and leaving us impotent in the face of 
powerful multinational aggression which, 
after the wilting of the central agencies, can 
only be resisted at decentralised levels. 


T... whoarenow talking in the name 
ofthe Muslim League or Muslim Majlis, 
with their emphasis on a separate identity 
and silence about national identity, are 
refusing to see the writing on the wall and 
hurting their own interest irretrievably. 
Wherever Muslimism — that is, the sepa- 
ratism-driven communalist power seek- 
ing — snuffs out the essence of Islam that 
is peace, and Islam, which is accord with 
men and women of goodwill of all faiths, 
the resultis perpetual internecine conflict 
and self-destructive hatred of other com- 
munities Inter-communal conflicts lead 


to intra-communal, intra-sect, intra- - 


familial conflicts. A myopic electoral 
stance can only lead to greater crises 

In the past, political parties sought 
votes on the basis of clichés and trivia. 
Those parties which now expect to be 
taken seriously would need to give con- 
tent to their objectives by way of concrete 
programmes and in-depth analyses of 
the objective conditions and the manner 
in which they hope to cope with these 

Since elections are an occasion foi 
the political and socio-economic educa- 


tion of bothelectors and election-seekers, 
the following questions need to be 
sharply posed: 

a) How to halt the increasing commu- 


nalisation ~ and criminalisation — of 


politics? How to build up communal har- 
mony and bring to the fore men and 
women of goodwill and integrity, now 
repressed? 

b) How to beat back the onslaught of 
the ruling elite of the G-7 countries, 
seeking to impose its rule through the 
mechanism of the World Bank-IMF-WTO 


‘combine? How to beat back the draconian 


measures of the structural adjustment 
programme which are going to condemn 
our people to increasing hunger and 
incidence of death? f 

c) Where are we heading in the name 
of liberalisation and globalisation? Is 
liberalisation, which favours the multina- 


‘tionals, the only conceivable economic 


reform? 

d) Is market economy, as propagated 
today by U.S. business interests (who 
had once built their economy on the 
plank of ‘Buy American’ and who even 
now practise a scarcely-veiled protection- 
ism), the way to universal prosperity? 
Is it possible for a country to develop 
without a strong and healthy sense of 
nationalism and societal intervention in 
economic activities? 

e) Is it proper to deny the role of nation- 
alism for fear that ıt may degenerate 
into xenophobia? Is it correct to say that 
national sovereignty has to be largely 
abridged in the interest of national and 
international progress? To whom are we 
surrendering our sovereignty — to the 
world’s peoples orto globally dominant 
business interests? . 

f) Canany nation develop without giving 
full scope to various levels of loyalties — 
to the locale, to the linguistic group/ 
region, to the nation and to humanity? 
Is sub-nationalism incompatible with 
nationalism? Cannot the former foster 
the growth of nationalism in the same 
manner as tributaries contribute to large 
rivers? (This particular question is to the 
BJP Which implicitly denies a role to 
sub-nationalism ) 

g) Is the talk of cultural viuit without 
emphasising its rootedness in unity 
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beneficial? (This question is particularly 
addressed to those parties who talk only 
of cultural pluraltsm. Interestingly, 
Gandhiji always spoke of ‘diversity in 
unity? while most others use the stock 
phrase of ‘unity in diversity’) 


I ` hese are direct political-economic 
questions There 1s another set of ques- 


, tions which may appear ideological or 


civilizational but which has adeepimpact 
on the everyday life of people and are 
questions of development alternatives. 
These need to be asked very forcefully 
during election time 

l. Do we envision any social system 
other than state capitalism (which col- 
lapsed in the Soviet Union and East 
European countries) and the capitalism- 
marketsystem which prevailsin the north 
"American and west Buropean countries? 
2. Do weenvision any pattern of agricul- 
ture, industries, energy use and genera- 
tion, transportation and so on, different 
from that prevailingin the USA and west 
European countries? 

These can be divided into a series 

of sub-questions: 
i) The Minister for Agriculture in 
Narasimha Rao's government advocated 
that agriculture should be treated as an 
industry. Is this concept beneficial to 
Indian agriculture? 
11) What have the consequences of the 


chemicalisation meant to farming? Was ` 


there no alternative to chemicalisation? 


: ni) While in some Scandinavian coun- 
~ tries, the production of certificates from 


the local bodies regarding the preparation 


-and application of organic manure is a 


precondition for obtaining agricultural 
credit, our farmers, despite our tropical 
conditions, have been placed under an 
obligation to produce documents of 


chemical fertiliser purchase to qualify for 


agricultural loans. Does this subserve the 
interests of agriculture or of commercial 
interests? 

iv) For meeting the needs of irrigation and 
flood control, 1s there no alternative to the 


` construction of mega-dams? How has 


flush irrigation affected crops, soil and 
water? Can we not visualize an alternative 
pattern of energy use? Is there no alterna- 


The Electron Carnival 


tive pattern of energy generation which is 
less polluting and more productive? 
Should electricity, a premium-grade 
energy, be used tor purposes which can 
use other forms of energy? Should there 
not be guidelines for the judicious use of 
electricity? 

v) Do we need to continue the kind of 
industrialisation which has been in 
vogue? Should we not disallow certain 
types of industries and limit certain oth- 
ers? Even among the desirable types of 
1ndustries, should there not be any prin- 
ciples to govern size/scales? 

vi) Should the small industries -be 
squeezed out as in the USA? If not, how 
do we ensure their continuance with 
efficiency? 

vii) Should we, in the name of develop- 
ment of backward areas, encourage 
industries which pollute the atmosphere 
and the local water system? 

viit) How can we contain the migration of 
the poor from the village to the city? Is not 
the present rate of urbanisation too high? 
Andis notsuch ahigh rate.of urbanisation 
the surest sign of the decay of civilization? 
ix) What are the basic concepts for 
changing the patterns of transportation 
and architecture? 

x) What should be our concept to give a 
new direction to education and health 
care? R 

x1) How should we view the role of inter- 
national trade in building a society of 
universally shared prosperity? Should we 


` support the export-led pattern of trade? 


(Mahatma Gandhi and Mao-Tse-Tung 
from two different schools of thought, 
converged on one point: that the role of 
commerce should be minimal and that 
nothing should be exported outside the 
cluster of villages before meeting the 
bare needs of all the people within-that 
cluster. They were in favour of resisting 
commercial pulls in the interest of pro- 
moting co-operative living.) 


T... are the key questions for 
deciding what kind of society we wantto 
build for ourselves. Yet they were never 
asked during any of the previous elec- 
tions. As a result, none of our political 
parties and ‘national leaders’ thought it 


fit to ponder over them. This means that 
right from Nehru’s time, we started ‘plan- 
ning a programme’ without deciding our 
goals We started walking without iden- 
tifying our destination. This vacuum in 
our thinking was filled by the western 
model. We can no longer allow this 
model to continue. 


M abatma Gandhi was the only 
person who raised questions about the 
civilisational pattern to besought —-about 
the style of life and living, the founda- 
tional concepts on farming, industry, 
education, health and so on' His 1deas 
were regarded as unscientific and antedi- 
luvian. After his exit from the national 
scene, we thought that acceptance of 
the socialistic pattern and a classless 
society had decided the question of the 
civilisational pattern as well. His pointer 
about ‘dehumanising mechanism’ which 
makes machines the master of man was 
brushed aside as a merely technical, hence 
peripheral, issue. Karl Marx’s seminal 
observation about the decisive impor- 
tance of the orientation of technology ~ 
‘the hand mill will give you asociety with 
the feudal lord, the steam mill a society 
with the individual capitalist’ ~ was even 
forgotten by the Marxists. ` 

Nehru, the trend-setter for post- 
Independence India, was too dazzled by 
western science and technology to see 
their inadequacies, reductionist basis and 
fragmented nature which is suitable for 
the study of non-life systems, is effective 
for life-destruction purposes, but grossly 
unsuitable for living systems — that is 
plants, animals and humans. (This is 
because holism is the stuff of life.) Now, 
the latest findings in biological and 
ecological sciences prove that Gandhi 
was right and holistic development is the 
best approach. 

The tragedy is that none of our 
political ideologues in the post-Gandhian 
era ever cared to recognise that in this 
One Spaceship Earth, Nature has pro- 
vided great differences in endowment 
patterns between the tropics and the mid- 
latitude countries (and, of course, the 
polar regions). The organic matter of soils, 
rainfall pattern, wind pattern, pollination 


(insect-borne/wind-borne) pattern in 
the tropics differ widely from those of 
the former. The diversity of plants and 
animals is 1mmeasurably greater in the 
tropics. Nature has found stability in 
the tropics in a much longer chain of 
interconnectedness Therefore, the appli- 
cation of nature-conquering technology 
causes far wider disruption in the tropical 
system i 


R.... on big dams and flow 
irrigation, adoption of genetically engi- 
neered high-yielding varieties with a 
demonic appetiteforchemical fertilisers, 
the use of chemical pesticides and such 
developments yielded bumper crops for 
one or two decades but started declining 
thereafter This short-lived prosperity of 
the richer forms was at the cost of our 
soul, pollution of our surface and ground 
water, depletion of our gene pool, decima- 
tion of fish population in paddy field and 
canal, subjection of cattle to nitrate and 
phosphate poisoning, breach of the inte- 
grated farming system by monocultures 
of selected crops and reduction of the 
total multi-varietal food basket, torcing 
small farmers to landlessness, increasing 
unemployment, widening inequalities 
and ruining the health of the people by 
poison-loading of toodstuffs 

‘It is sheer nonsense to say that the 
country lacked indigenous high-yielding 
varieties which responded greatly to 
organic farming The craze for western 
science and our intellectual slavery 
blinded us to their existence in this coun- 
try, the need for their selection and 
propagation before rushing in to provide 
custom to agrochemical factories. 
Although there is now some realisation 
of these evils, the government-controlled 
electronic media and the business- 
house-contiolled print media have been 
pouring in the message of chemicalisation 
day in and day out None of our political 
parties has decried this pattern This 
means that these parties, unless pinned 
down by the electorate will persist in the 
construction of the Tehri dam and dams 
on the Narmada in the promotion of for- 
eign and native agribusiness to the detri- 
ment of peasant farmers In the name of 


miracle science, they will propagate 
biotechnologically engineered seeds 
which produce bumper crops for just 
one year and lose reproduction capacity 
for ever, reducing farmers to permanent 
dependence on multinational seed 


. corporations. 


Although peasant farming and 
people’s health has been undermined by 
West-modelled agriculture, the drain of 
our financial resource has been greater 
through the international trade system 
and nature-conquering technology-based 
industries Their capital-intensiveness, 
bias for giganticism, inherent dependence 
on foreign technology markets with 
their manipulative skills, and subjection 
to established world trading channels’ 
contro] mechanisms kept draining our 
resources, culminating In our virtual 
bankruptcy in 1990-91. 


T.. history of the later period is even 
more dismal. We have lost our freedom. 
The World Bank-iMF, in league with the 
US Treasury, has imposed extremely 
severe conditionalities on us under the 
innocuous-looking name of structural 
adjust programme (SAP). 

Narasimha Rao and his economic 
thinkers cannot possibly claim that they 
were unaware that between 1984 and 
1990, under this very SAP, there had been 
a net transfer of 178 billion US dollars 
from the poor countries to the business 
houses of the North. The SAP is a cover 
for a reverse flow of aid to the aid-givers 
themselves. In fact, this is so outrageous 
that a former executive director of the 
World Bank (non-Indian) observed. ‘Not 
since the conquistadors plundered 
Latin America has the world experienced 
a flow in the direction as we see today.’ 

The Indian leadership could not 
muster courage to take up the issue of 
rescheduling the payments with the credi- 
tor nations. It meekly submitted to the SAP, 
even though it knew that it was a step- 
by-step enforcement programme for 
(1) devaluation of national currency in 
the name of boosting exports and com- 
petitiveness, (ir) liberalisation of import, 
reduction of tariff rates; (ii) reduction or 
elimination of protection for local goods; 


(iv) cutback in government spending on 
social sectors suchas health and education 
and food for the poor, (v) de-regulation of 
the economy, ease of entry and operations 
of foreign investors; and at the same time, 
(vi) containment of wages and blunting of 
laws providing jobsecurity In fact, it was 
a packed programme for fleecing by for- 
eign investors and their native collabora- 
tors, for snuffing'out indigenous small 
industries, for raising the price levels of 
goods and simultaneous freezing of 
wages to break the people’s back from all 
sides. Reports from many sources on the 
effects of SAP show that in the overwhelm- 
ing number of cases, there has been a sharp 
deterioration in the conditions of the 
middle classes and the working people; 
increase in unemployment; starvation 
caused by price inflation, reinforced by 
the switch to cash crops at the cost of 
subsistence crops; enrichment of public 
officials from politically motivated sales 
at throw-away share prices of state enter- 
prises and a reorientation of investments 
towards speculative endeavours 


A, these distorted the real economy 
and disturbed social peace. Both homicide 
and suicide rates went up. In many SAP- 
troubled countries, the only avenue to 
survival has becomecrime, drug trade and 
migration to affluent countries. Still, our 
vote-seeking ruling Congress leaders, 
pretend that they have chosen this kind of 
reform for the country’s prosperity And 
some westerners keep describing India 
as the ‘economic giant of the future’, 
possibly to lure India deeper into their 
web of deceit. 

The leaders of our ruling party are 
skilled illusionists. After allowing the 
Union government’s outlays on social 
sectors to decline in real terms for four 
years, from 1989-90 to 1992-93, they 
provided for a marked increase in educa- 
tion and health outlays 1n 1994-95 and 
1995-96, evidently in view ofthecoming 
elections. It 1s doubtful if SAP will allow 
thistocontinuein the post-election years 

Theruling Congress party owes an 
explanation as to why it signed the WTO 
charter without parliamentary sanction 
This charter, incleverly worded language, 
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has declared that the WTO will work in 
concert with the World Bank and IMF 
Its whole purpose is to marginalise UN 


bodies such as UNESCO, UNCTAD, UNDP, . 


UNEP, World Intellectual Property Rights 
Organization and the Second Committee 


of the UN General Assembly so that the 


trio of World Bank-IMF-WTO can take 
charge of directing the world's socio- 
economic affairs in the interests of finance 
capital. The WTO charter was known to 
have extreinely harsh and even uncivil 
provisions in the name ot intellectual 
property rights; its provision for 'cross- 
conditionalities’ was insidious. Even 
then, our rulers, who had been delivering 
speeches for democratising the UN, went 
ahead with it. 


T... fear of being left alone on the 
world trade scene was unfounded. Given 
strong resolve, India could promote 
mutually beneficial bilateral trade rela- 


' tions with the Asian, African and Latin 


American countries. Moreover, the con- 
cept of the role of international trade 
needed to be changed. Only the imperial 
economic textbooks describe interna- 
tional trade as the key to prosperity, for it 
is through trade that they could loot 
wealth. Mahatma Gandhi's warnings 
about international trade should nothave 
been forgotten by men who swear by his 


name. They must be called to account. 


And their economic thinkers who do not 
talk much about Gandhi must be asked to 
explain how they could flout Thomas 
Balogh's pointer about ‘unequal partners’ 
and Gunnar Myrdal’s warnings about tie- 
ups with rapacious economies. We must 
remember thatit was when a wounded and 
humiliated Russian people reacted 
strongly against Yeltsin that the IMF 
understood the dangers of ignoring the 
social impact of ‘economic reforms’. 
The air is now thick with talk of 
horse-trading and corruption Various 
remedies, ranging from state funding of 
elections to a presidential form of democ- 
racy, are being suggested But the rem- 
edies which are most natural, most 
effective, least expensive and most 
democratic are being overlooked A 
searching analysis would show that 
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corruption is thriving because of three 


~ factors —the erosion of India’s traditional 


ideal of ‘simple living and high thinking’; 
the adoption of parliamentary democracy, 
unsupported by participatory democracy 
at the village and block levels; and the 
choice of a model of industrialisation 
based on nature-conquering, high- 
complexity technologies 

Gandhiji had advocated voluntary 
limitation of wants. Any serious econo- 
mist would have to acknowledge that to 
prevent diversion of resources into 


channels of luxury goods, the ideal of © 


austerity is imperative for any populous 
country. If at the beginning of our journey 
as anew and free nation, we had decided 
to adopt a non-consumerist and non- 
acquisitive lifestyle where simplicity and 
purity would be prized values, things 
would have been different. In its absence, 
acquisition and possession of more and 
more material wealth has become the 
status symbol. Within this frame of val- 
ues, arace for living beyond one’s means 
becomes an impelling drive for most 
people Corruption is the inevitable result. 


I. a parliamentary-cum-participatory 
democracy, the gram sabha (village 
assembly with legislative powers) would 
have been enshrined as a constitutional 
obligation; and the gram panchayat would 
be answerable to it. Periodic sessions of 
the village people’s assembly to guide the 
panchayat would have been a require- 
ment. Similarly, the block-level assembly 
and district-level assembly needed to be 
constituted to guide the block-level 
panchayat and the zila (district) parishad. 
In this set up, any candidate for the state 
legislative assembly or national Parlia- 
ment would have normally participated in 
village-level and block-level panchayats. 
Hence his/her reputation would have 
already spread to the levels below and 
above Money distribution during elec- 
tion would have minimal impact in this 
set-up. Expensive canvassing, too, would 
have been unnecessary. 

Then, on the question of technol- 
ogy. We need to recognise that the ‘high- 


tech’ is seldom high:complexity tech but. 


often low-social-efficiency tech. Itis only 


deep understanding of natural processes, 


that is superior science, that can produce ` 


simple, inexpensive technology, easy to 
interweave with the texture of life Such 
simple technologies are both sustainable 
and accessible to people’s control. There 
was little chance of corruption in the pro- 
cess of acquiring such technology. 


T.. reverse is true of nature- 
conquering, high-complexity technolo- 
gies. About thirty years back, a study 
published in the New Statesman and 
the Nation, concluded that in high- 
complexity deals, it is nearly impossible 
to pinpoint cofruption. Even in the most 
probable case, one can get away by pre- 
senting facts ina way that even the inquisi- 
tor would have to give the benefit of doubt 
to the accused. Nature-harmonic simple 
technologies are important not only for 
larger bounties and more durable prosper- 
ity but also for democracy and a corrup- 


tion-free life. In a five-tier federal system, 


and a value frame of simplicity and in a 
regime of simple technologies, there 
would be little scope of corruption and no 
need for state funding of elections. 
About the country’s future course 
of action, our aspiring legislators must 
be put to test as well as educated, We must 
now take aturn if we want to survive. The 
choice is between two roads. We can no 
longer talk of banishing poverty and of 


building large networks of super-high- . 
ways in the same breath. One path is of _ 


pre-empting resources in the veneer of 
‘modernism’ — the urban wonders of 
skyscrapers, flyovers, stadia, aerial roads, 
metro rails, mega dams, mega-power 


' plants, petroleum refineries and petro- . 


chemical plants and an expanding fleetof 

automobiles to earn the admiration of 

foreign visitors. : 
The other is to give primacy to 


massive afforestation; soil improvement; i 


wide water harvesting at decentralised 
levels; mopping up of plant wastes, ani- 
maland human wastes for organic manur- 
ing/biogas plant operation, grassland 
development. Also, a restoration of the 
nexus of agri-horti-flori-pisci-sylvi- 
culture with poultry farming and animal 
husbandry along with an emphasis on 


polycuitural cropping to maximise the 
food basket household industry óf solar 
collector. solar cooker manufacture, 
cogeneration units at decentralised levels. 
cycle manufacture. local-material-based 
hibie production, village-Ievel industries 
of cloth, soap. paper production and so 
on, so that nobody has to beg for food and 
de-urbanisation hecomeseasy Revival of 
tolk culture. taste for local foods and time- 
tested local culinary practices have to be 
its cultural complement 


F. this, the legislators need to have 
a perception that 1s poor-friendly, very 
different fom the urban elite or the 
ruial-rich-oriented perceptions dominant 
today This ts the way to defcat the SAP 
and to stem the cultural invasion 

This turning of the road is, however. 
not easy because the nation’s intellectual 
elite 1s saturated with ideas of western 
‘modernism Evenour ‘revolutionaries 
imagine mdustalisation of the western 
pattern to be the precondition Lor progress 
The question asked is can we build this 
kind of civilisation when the world 1s 
being led in another direction? Ate we 
living 1n an anchorite island? 

Theanswertis. only those who have 
the coutage to walk alone fora cause can 
rally vast numbers of people. The nation 
that can stand up among the intimidated 
nations can succeed in mobilising the 
world’s people 

We are certainly not alone The 
people of the South who are constantly 
being pushed to hunger zones are with us. 
Even the poor within the G-7 countries 
willbe ourallies Those whocome to India 
from North Europe and North Americaon 
business delegations are not the real 
people In the USA. the industiialisation 
of agriculture has brought ruin to peasant 
farmers it is only the corporate farmers 
who make profits. Percentages of poor 
and unemployed people are increasing in 
all industrial countries Ecological disas- 
ter is creeping in and itis not fimited to 
ozone depletion and touches ol global 
warming and chilling 

The growing exhaustion of soils. 
rarity ol potable natural water. the alarm- 
ing rate of rise in infertility in American 


males and the incidence of breast cancer 
among their women (all agro-chemical 
induced) is now forcing them to abandon 
the path of chemicalisation. Biotechnol- 
ogy, the new mirage, Is going to prove 
even moredisastrous [or itis based on the 
misconception that man can match 
Nature's process of throwing up newet 
and newer species or o1daining their 
co-evolution. There, the craze foi big 
dams ts over after the realisation that 
{low irrigation is ruinous The ciaze for 
"big science? is shrinking though it ts 
strong in defence tesearch Mega- 
industi y'schances are dwindling because 
of energy and de-pollution casts H 
only the countries of the South could be 
freed trom illusions about the genre of 
technology those of the industrial 
countries and if the demand for then 
manufactured arms could be made to 
fall, the prosperity of these ‘advanced’ 
countries. would disappear 


T. fears expressed hy Abraham 
Lincoln more than one hundied years 
ago are becoming politically relevant 
He had said ‘I see in the near future a 
crisis approaching that unnerves me and 
causes me to tremble for the safety of 
my country.. . Corporations have been 
enthroned, an era of corruption in high 
places will follow, and the money powe1 
of the country will endeavour to prolong 


its reign by working upon the prejudices, 


of the people until wealth 1s aggregated 
in à few hands and the Republic 1s 
destroyed ` 

The Republic has been destioyed 
The durability of market economy is false 
propaganda 

Fortunately, new concepts in 
energy use and generation are develop- 
ing These promise to be the basis of a 
new civilisation Hence the electorate 
can make the 1996 election an occasion 
for a declaration for a new civilisation- 
building process, tor political, social 
and economic restructuring. It can 
become the beginning of our second 
struggle for Independence to be waged 
together with the struggles for liberation 
of all poor nations of the world and the 
poorer people within the rich nations 
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Politics as witchcraft | 


D R NAGARAJ 


The Election Carnival 


ININDIA, elections have become theatre 
By following the same rules, the politics 


, ofthe marginalised groups and issues has 


acquired the central traits of witchcraft. 
Such statements, however, should not 


` reduce the importance of these two pro- _ 


cesses. In fact, it is the overwhelming 
complexity of these two institutions that 
has forced me to abandon the categories 
of political science. Only by treating the 
political process asa pieceof literature can 
we get some insight into the realpolitik 
Let me illustrate this by discussing the 
case of the bearded professor, M.D’ 
Nanjundaswamy (MDN), the farmer- 
leader who led a blitzkrieg attack on 
Kentucky Fried Chicken in Bangalore 
Since it was 30 January, the anniversary 
of his martyrdom, Gandhi was invoked by 
the protesters 

The way the professororganised his 
blitzkrieg was a near-perfect witchcraft 
ritual Attack an eating-joint and you hit 
at the vitals of a body-polity. As the 
American radicals used to say, the issue 
is not the issue. Thus Kentucky Chicken 
was not the ultimate target, the real 
enemy was the overbearing presence of 
multinationals in‘the economy. The 
witchcraft priest sticks needles into a 
straw dummy oftheenemy In witchcraft, 
a symbol is attacked hoping that it will 
injure the real target. Activists ransacked 
the outlet in a swift action; they politely 


asked the foreigners, the whites, to leave 
and told the cashier to lock up the till. The 
guru was, of course, not on the spot but 
the media was present to capture images 
of the farmers’ wrath. As expected, the 
police arrested the attackers (satya- 
grahis?) immediately and their guru was 
picked up a few days later. They were 
lodged in the Central Jail, the biggest 
prison in Karnataka, which incidentally 
shares a wall with the Race Course. 

I expected that the learned lawyer 
Nanjundaswamy would not seek release 
from prison, that he would not even make 
an effort to do so. Till about the mid- 
1980s, the prison was considered the 
shortest route to Parliament. The Vidhana 
Soudha, seat of the state legislature, is just 
astone’s throw from thejail Ithoughtthe 
bearded professor would stand for Parlia- 
ment either from Mandya or Dharwar, 
citadels of the farmers’ movement, like 
other heroes of Telengana had previously 
done. Ravi Narayana Reddy, one of the 
veterans of the movement, was elected to 
the Lok Sabha with a margin that even 
Nehru could not equal. In the early '70s, _ 
George Fernandes, who had asked | 
Nanjundaswamy to leave the hall where 
the zonference of the Socialist Party was 
1n session, had performed a similar feat 
and returned to Parliament from prison 

The farmer-activists had expected 
that the state of Karnataka, if not the coun- 


try. would go up in [lames But nothing 
'surred on the streets. except a bunch ol 
protesters courting arrest here and there 
The maverick Lohiatte, MDN, waited 
awhile. moved an application for bail and 
came out of prison Clearly, the struggle 
as sorcery had failed to deliver 


N anjundaswamy ts no coward. What 
went wrong then? Perhaps he realised 
that stone walls do not a martyr make 
Prisons are labyrinthine structures: they 
are an end in themselves MDN, after all. 
had launched a movement against the 
role of multinationals and the policy of 
structural adjustment But. as Vandana 
Shiva points out, the rights of farmers are 
detined as privileges: which are always at 
the mercy of the state That was the main 
issue confronting the farmers’ movement 
in the previous state assembly elections 
and his, candidates, except one from 
Mandya, failed miserably This should 
have been thecrucial issueatthe elections 
Unfortunately, many central issues, like 
this one, have become marginalised atthe 
theatre we call‘elections To, understand 
the significance of this marginalisation of 
the centre, issues considered to be central 
by a genetation which believed in trans- 
for mative politics and politics of convic- 
tion, one has to understand Lohia’s theoi y 
of a democratic polity 

According to this theory, three 
symbols — the spade, the prison and the 
ballot box ~explain the health of a polity ' 
In this scheme of things, the prison is a 
- Statement and an expression of all forms 
of dissent related to larger questions ol 
entitlement, social cleavages, collective 
identity, and dignity The spade represents 
the will for constructive politics and 
community action. In political parlance, 
this 1s a statement on the organic link 
between the political being and the larger 
civilsociety Ataditfetent level. thespade 
also reptesents the work done by social 
action and NGOs Till recently. ovei- 
crowded prisons in a state orat the centie 
meant the end of the ruling power There 
was no sugnilicant difference, m terms of 


| Rammanohar Lohia, Lohia. (Bangalore. 1972). 
pi2 


political time or space, between bursting 
streets, overcrowded prisons, and at least 
asimple majority in legisfature or Parlia- 
ment The fracturing of the polity into 
three isolated spheres — though mute com- 
munication exists in a elass-walled room 
— has led to the undesirable supremacy of 
the ballot over the other two equally vital 


.sectors of a democuatic polity. 


Tn other words, what has become 
marginal in today’s politics 1s the neces- 
sary unity of the spade, the ballot box and 
the prison Cettain,oi ganic forms of con- 
nection between entitlements, ethics and 
economies have disappeared from the 
body-polity Tiue, pofitics is an expres- 
sion of immediacy But when elections 
become its only expression. everything 
else that 1s important in the body-polity 
disappears and the totality of political 
perception is injured in the bargain. 
Political parties have become election 
machines, all other structures, realms, 
visions, activities are now subservient 
to victory at the polls 

u The monism of the ballot box has 
overtaken the religion of politics. 


Å cons this background, it 15 no 
wonder that the MDNs, Medhas, Naxals 
and others like them, resort to witchcraft 
Witchcratt rests on the belief, which can 
soon degenerate into despair, thata single 
or an isolated object can be used to influ- 
ence and transform things and processes 
that exist at a distance. For the last ten 
years or so, prisons have had no serious 
impacton the general elections the latter 
has severed ttself from the rest of the 
political processes of the nation and 
become a separate world 

Yet it is better to arrive at a more 
differentiated understanding of this (1ag- 
mentation Notall movements and issues 
covered under the umbrella of prisons 
have become irrelevant to electoral poli- 
tics The politics of dignity and.symbols 
continue to play a major role, Laloo and 
Kansht Ram represent this trend. 

At this level. a comparative state- 
ment on the democratic polities of India, 
other Southern nations and the West, with 
all their internal divisions of new and old 
democracies, becomes necessary and 


relevant Three major characteristics have 
been shaping the changing contouis of 
Indian politics, and all three have emerged 
onthe site of public culture, thus challeng- 
ing the smugness of Indian political theo- 
tists These trends haveemerged strongly, 
seeking the endorsementof the electorate, 
uey are yet to firmly entrench themselves 


in the rock-bed or quicksand of electoral ' 


politics These trends, in many ways, are 
1esponsible for the marginalisation of the 
central issues 


L. me offer a telegraphic summary 
of these traits of the changing nature of 
Indian democracy: 

a) Politics as a secret society or the 
endorsement of the role of the inner 
circle in politics or reaffirmation of the 
code of punishment for the public viola- 
tion of norms. . 

b) The politics of doubles or interchange- 
ability of leadership identities with its 


"exclusiveemphasis on the twin virtues of 


competence ànd integrity. 
c) Politics as aclash between politics and 
ethics, where ethics is posed as a highly 
elusive and enigmatic constant in public 
life Coupled with this 1s the primacy of 
symbolic issues over real bread and but- 
terchoices, which is atorm of obfuscation 
ot the larger structural and entitlement 
questions. E 

Thus, in the area of polity, any 
serious analysis of political behaviour 
will inevitably find itself in the company 


of theorists of public culture Categories 
.from the poetics of popular culture will 


make / political processes speak more 
fluently than otherwise 
Let us take the first trait 
endorsement of the political party as a 
secret society or reaffirmation of the 
code of punishment for the public viola- 
tronofnorms In other words, the empha- 
sis is more on the public violation of 
ethical norms, not on violation perse The 
sin, ıt would seem, lies in being caught 
- The political culture of India, at the 
level of elites, is increasingly becoming 
hkethat of the West. For instance, in 1988 
‘more than half of Conservative back 
bench MPs (held) constituencies with 
companies or commercial organisations 
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and — 27 former Thatcher ministers 
(held) 67 company directorships between 
then’ The fact that the Conservative 
Party accepted a huge secret donation ol 
two million pounds from a Greek busi- 
nessman (their S K Jain?), invited only 
the charge of “buying votes with foreign 
money’ 7 it did not affect therr chances im 
iheelection Only theleadership changed 
and the reason for that was not directly 
linked to this charge. LikewiseintheU S. 
contributions by Political Action Com- 
mittecs are public knowledge. yet the 
same indifference dogs their electoral 
behaviout 


A... this background, the next 
election will be a crucial test tor Indian 
demociacy If the Indian voter behaves 
like the British or American voter, the 
tanstormation of Indian polity into a 
western lorm ol ethical amnesia will be 
total Though title-envy 1s supposedly the 
most important motive behind business 
contributions. to political parties 1n the 
U.K.. the idea of intluencing policy deci- 
sions 15 the hard reality here From the 
literature on business funding of politics 


PA 


has emerged the concept of the ‘Inner ` 


Circle’ Advani, Arif Mohammad Khan, 
Balram Jakhar, Arjun Singh and Bommai 
complete this circle We await the elec- 
toral legitimation of this Inner Circle inthe 
comingelections [tthe Inner Circle takes 


` over, the-street in Indian politics will be 


further marginalised for it will confirm 
the interconnectedness of business and 
politics at all levels Money, like God's 
grace, 1s distributed equally: tt takes care 
of every kind of need and greed 

The electoral endorsement of the 
Inner Circle in polity will make political 
parties like secret societies, the inevitable 
spin-off of this process will be to render 


' politics marginal to elections. The politics 


of movements will increasingly become 


2 For an interesting study ot the role of ‘business’ 


‘money inthe pohiticsot the U K sec Neil Mitchell 


andJohnG Bretting, Business and Political Finance 
m the United Kingdom Comparative Polnu al stud- 
res, Vol 26 No 2. July 1993. pp 229-245 Alsosee 
Michael Uscem, The Inner Cucle Large Corpora- 
tonsand the Rive of business political act airy in the 
U.S and U K (New York. Oatoid University Press, 
1984) 
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esoteric 1n nature; or it will appear so to 
the political elite of the systent The fate 
of our lorests, rivers, livestock, human 


beings. seas, lifestyles, peoples’ econo- 


mies will no longer be treated as-an 
election issue. Given the consensus on 
neo-liberalism, competence and integrity 
become the most important criterion 
for electoral success. 


] n this context, when Sitaram Kesari 
reportedly said to the hawala tainted: 
"Even tf you had given 10 per cent of the 
money to the party funds; I would have 
saved you.' he was making an important 
point If the public endorses his sentiment, 
the roaring crowds will have been perma- 
nently silenced | 

The second trend. of treating 
politics as a game of doubles, is even 
moredangerous Recentelectoral surveys 
have shown that three candidates — 
Vajpeyi, V P. SinghandJyoti Basu—have 
emerged as the most suitable prime min- 
isterial candidates, turning ideological 
politics into a farce. Surely, if there 1s a 
serious content to electoral politics, a 
nation can either have Vajpeyi or Jyoti 
Basu — not both! Such a choice reveals 
the pull of electoral politics ~to shape the 
volatility of the voter into a predictable 
pattern the self-propelling and self- 
defining mechanism of electoral politics 
wants to elect a new electorate. Voters 
behave inapeculiarly emotional way. To 
use an expression of the election survey 
industry of the U.S , it is 'structured 
emotional response’ ‘Feelings about the 
candidate, rather than thoughtful assess- 
ments regarding public policies, appear 
to be central to the voter’s choices’ Issue 
appraisals should not matter. whether 
they shall, remains to be seen Cynicism 
thus becomes a substitute for hard politi- 
cal thinking i 

Neo-liberalism seeks to thrive on a 
consensual approach to the economy and 
apermanentcrisis of political institutions 
in the nations of the South The religion 
ot populism will appear in a different 
garb.? Even those who speak the rhetoric 


3 In Latin American nations the meirge! of neo- 


liberalism with populism is also on the 118. Sec 
Kenneth M Robeits, 'Neolibeialism and the 


of anti-neo-liberalism follow the path of 
"baitand switch’ The Janata Dal isa good 
example of this; ManmohanSingh is more 
enthusiastic about the -performance of 
political adversaries. Political adversaries 
are strange bed-tellows 1n the economy 
and their individual triumphs cannot 
evoke jealousy, yet ıt is accompanied by 
the devitalisation of parties. Demoralising 
the mediating levels of parties 1s the 
rule and processes are discredited to the 
advantage of personalised politics The 
phenomenon of a non-charismatic yet 
intensely personalised style of politics is 
emerging The morality of the nation is 
more important than the institutional 
health of the body-polity When econo- 
mics becomes the theology of a nation, 
then politics become its Satan — a monster 
to be maimed. 


Q.. of the surest strategies of 


neo-liberalism is the process of the 
de-institutionalisation of politics What 
ought to be achieved through the ethical 
duty of internal process and transparency 
of political parties will now becarried out 
by other institutions of the system: the 
Judiciary, in the case of India. Even an 
executive body like the Election Commis- 
sion will contribute to the process of the 
de-institutionalisation of politics. 
Politics should never be solely 
defined as a statement of ethics. In such 
processes, parties disappear and lose 
their institutional valrdity, individuals 
arrogate to themselves the role of larger 
political structures Ethics and politics 
are pitted against each other; in such 
clashes the latter always loses. What has 
now become marginal in elections is the 
politics of political parties. The Congress 
has yetto make a statement on the process 
of institutional purification. So far itis the 
work ofone individual, the presidentof the 
party When a ‘rank outsider’ comes to the 
top, these are some of the time-tested tac- 
tics in third world countries Peru's 
Fujimori can beat PVNR at this game. 
Let us be clear: populism is a 
rejection of the larger entitlement and 


Transformation of Populism 1n Latin America,’ 
World Politics, Volume 48, No 1, October 1995, 
pp - 82-116 


ot structural politics. The state, which 
rules in the role of the doubles, will 
increasingly resort to micro-level popu- 
lism Actors like MDN. Medha and B D. 
Sharmamay have to move to the margins, 
for the effort is to remove different levels 
of mediation that exist between the state 
and people Once one political party is 
fractured, the rest will have to follow the 
rule Nothing succeeds in politics like 
family resemblance. This is the result of 
apolitical culture with a single leadership: 
in Bangalore, Janardhan Poojari, faithful 
clerk to PVNR, blasted the organisers of 
the Youth Congress rally for having 
printed his photograph along with that of 
the party president’s Poojari, known for 
his sentimental Yakshagana style of 
theatrical rendering, thundered *Thereis 
only one leader in my party and that 1s 
Narasimharaoji' * Ultimately, it 1s the 
assertion of one image, one icon, over all 
others, not only vis-a-vis other parties, but 
within the party as well Neo-liberalism 
is not the death of populism but its grand 
resurrection, which is linked directly to 
electoral fortunes. Since it covers the 
symbolic ground of prison politics, the 
real fighteis are reduced to a state where 
their voice 1s taken over by someoneelse. 

In a Borgesian story, ‘Theolo- 
gians', two rivals are tieated alike and 
are so judged by God who. in His monu- 
mental confusion, fails fo notice any 
difference between the warring patties 
The heroes and heroines ot the move- 
ments of the marginalised believe that 
their politics is different from that of 
the ruling party’s But neither the 
people nor God may accept such self- 
definitions from street fighters and 
prison-lovers After all, the voters in the 
previous-elections were no better than 
Borges’ God 

Recently, the other farmer-protest- 
eis also sought bail in Bangalore their 
counsel argued that on the principle of 
parity what was given to the leader could 
not be dented his followers They had 
finally realised that the prison is after all 
Just a prison — no more than oppressive 
walls i 


4 Personal communication fiom the chief cong- 
spondent of Lankesh Patiike, a populat political 
weekly from Karnataka 


Wine, women 
and vote 


KANCHA ILAIAH 


TWO issues stand out in today's national 
polity as a result of the Andhra experi- 
ment: prohibition and subsidised food 
for the people (popularly known as the 
2-rupee kilo rice scheme). While women 
led the move for prohibition, the rice- 
scheme was a result of both popular 
demand and the initiative of the Telugu 
Desam Party (TDP). Though the prohibi- 
tion programme was later appropriated 
by political parties — particularly the TDP 
—1t is important to understand how posi- 
tive mass movements can force political 
parties to take up such Initiatives. 

Both these programmes present a 
new model for popular politics and 
re-position the democratic aspirations of 
the people. They also present a new model 
for the Indian polity which shows that 
people no longer wait for political parties 
or governments to take the initiative but 
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acton theirown.In A P , women took the 
initiative by setting out an agenda for 
prohibition which the political parties 
could not ignore. This subsequently 
restructured the government's pattern of 
expenditure Thus the unintended results 
of prohibition and the people's food 
programmes have forced the A P govern- 
ment to rethink its stand on its plan of 
privatisation because the people clearly 
expect the state to spearhead major inter- 
ventionist programmes. 

In fact, the demand for prohibition 
1n A.P. signified the developmentofanew 
consciousness among the masses, forcing 
political parties to adjust, at least to 
some extent, their ideological moorings. 
With the emergence of this consciousness 


in a federal polity lıke ours, national, 


political parties are certain to face new 
challenges, which will result in greater 
manoeuvrability of regional parties 
The proximate relationship between the 


_ regional parties and the people of a given 


linguistic region is shaping the ideologi- 
cal framework to meet regional aspira- 
tions. Such a process may change the 
notion of the Indian nation-itself, for the 
logic of this development will lead to the 
emergence of a number of regional par- 
tres which will reorganise power relations 
within the Indian federation 


gj pem Nadu has already established 
such linguistic nationhood and Andhra is 
moving in the same direction. This was, 
for example, clear with the massive turn- 
out of people to see NTR’s body. There 
was an emotional attachment to the 
Telugu identity that he had created 1n his 
inimitablestyle Thisattachmentbecame 
deeper with the way he responded to the 
people's demand on programmes like 
prohibition and subsidised food. 

The TDP appropriated the prohibi- 
tion movement, converting it into a vote 
bank. This, 1n fact, marks a new era in 
Indian politics where women not only 
set an election agenda but transform 
themselves into a political bloc. The 
appropriation ofthe women's prohibition 
programme by the TDP sidelined other 
issues in the 1994 assembly elections. The 
forceful entry of the Bahujan Samaj Party 


The Election Carnival 


was expected to draw the battle-lines of 
state elections on the basis of caste The 
state Congress, expecting a U.P. model of 
political development, organized several 
separate caste rallies but the TDP silently 
undercut the caste-based mobilisation by 
taking over the prohibition and food 
agenda initiated by the women. Few 
realized that it was the women, cutting 
across castes and voting for the TDP,.who 
were responsible for its massive victory. 


A. yet, few have realized the relation- 
ship between prohibition and the New 
Economic Policy (NEP) By mid-1992, the 
NEP slowly began to pauperise the masses 

The economies.of those families who 
were below the poverty line or slightly 
above it, needed restructurin g 1n order to 
survive. People thought that if in addition ° 
to getting the subsidised rice, the expen- 
diture on liquor was reduced it would 
improve their condition. It would also 
enable them to send at least one child to 
school. This was the context in which the 
1992 anti-liquor movement started. The 
rural women, therefore, mobilized around 
the anti-liquor movement. Even those 
millions of women who were unable to 
actively participate consented to vote for 
it. A word about this unique movement, 
therefore, is not out of place. 

The anti-liquor movement in the 
late '80s was first started by the Naxalite 
groups — the People’s War Group and 
Janashakti, who operated in the coal belt 
of Godavari Khani and Kothagudem. This 
area was known for its high consumption 
of liquor, often at the cost of their fami- 
lies, particularly women. But till 1992, 
thatistillthe NEP began to impactthe rural 
economy, a mass movement could not 
develop. Subsequently, the women of 
Dubaganta village in Nellore district 
organised what came to be popularly 
'known as the Dubagunta movement. By 
the end of 1992 this movementhad spread 
throughout the state, drawing into its fold 
the support of urban upper caste and 
middle class women, ultimately forcing 
the Vijaya Bhasker Reddy (Congress) 
government to ban liquor. 

By the end of 1994 (just before the 
assembly elections) with the support of 


Eanadu, a Telugu daily, middle class 
women raised the issue of total prohibj- 
tion. Atthis stage NTR along with Ramoji 
Rao (Eanaduw’s editor) shrewdly appropri- 
ated the movement. NTR implemented 
total prohibition as soon as he came to 
power. In September 1995, after Chandra 
Babu Naidu’s coup against NTR, even 
special liquor permits were cancelled 

. Today the ineffective implementa- 
tion of the policy of prohibition has 
become an issue of intensive debate 
Protest programmes by mass organiza- 
tions are again asserting pressure on the 
government. It is not uncommon to brew 
liquor at the village level for local con- 
sumption: what is important is that the 
state has been forced fo close all its liquor 
operations. In addition to a loss of rev- 
enue, it now has to spend money on 
enforcing prohibition. All this has resulted 
in a reorganisation of state finances 
Corruption in government offices has 
declined; the availability of liquor in the 
urban markets certainly aids corruption 
in bureaucratic circles. Prohibition has 
hit all this and that by itself has had a 
marked impact on the system. 


T.. discourse on prohibition has 
expressed itself in two diametrically 
opposite ways Fortherural masses it was/ 
1s an economic question as also an issue 
ofrestructuring family relationships For 
political parties and the urban middle 
class, on the other hand, it was/is a mor- 
alistic and ethical question. Before prohi- 
bition, rural women found themselves 
trapped in a growing imbalance between 
real income and the market price struc- 
ture. The government promised them 
schemes like Akshara Jyothi (the light of 
literacy) butthatlightnever reached their 
children Propaganda on T.V. convinced 
women that health and education are 
two essential ingredients of individual 
and social development, yet neither was 
available to them. What was freely 
available in their village, on the other 
hand, was arrack. 

In 1992 during the anti-liquor 
movementthe women, therefore, targeted 
liquor shops in every village. Their mes- 
sage was: 'We wanta school, nota liquor 


shop, inevery village. We wanta bellyful 
of food, notliquor' They saw the state as 
an agent to improve their lives and there- 
foresoughtits intervention, This demand 
from the masses came at a time when the 
NEP sought to minimise the power of the 
state by increasing the role of private 
agencies The role of the NEP was there- 
fore inimical to efforts at weakent ng feu- 
dalforces (a process hastened during TDP 
rule) Old landlords were beginning to be 
reborn as the new liquor contractors. In 
this mechanism of ‘contract capital’, 
liquor was creating barons whose grip on 
political parties and the state apparatus 
was increasing. Intervention by women at 
this stage, in a way. checked the destabi- 
lization of state institutions and compelled 
it to revert to its traditional welfare role 


T.. moralist discourse of the urban 
upper castes, as mentioned earlier. per- 
ceived drinking as an unethical male 
indulgence This perception increased as 
the forces of Hindutva spread. Prohibition 
for them was/is not an economic issue as 
it was/is among the rural women The 
moralist discourse operated within the 
framework of patriarchy This was the 
reason why a moralist like Vavilala 
Gopala Krishnaiah was projected as the 
leader of the movement Rural women 
never projected men from among their 
villages as leaders, preferring instead the 
leadership of women’s collectives. 

But the tragedy of the Andhra 
prohibition movement 1s that though it 
created a women's vote bank at the village 
level, the men who usurped the leadership 
at the apex level constantly address the 
issue in patriarchal terms Vavilala, 
Ramoji Rao and Krishna Kant, the Gov- 
ernor of Andhra Pradesh, assumed 
hegemonic positions at every meeting on 
prohibition 

The role of the left parties was no 
less patriarchal and moralistic They never 
saw prohibition from a woman's perspec- 
tive As a result, they never allowed 
women to take a leading role, the only 
exception being Janashakti, led by 
Sandhya The CPI and CPM in Andhra 
basically played a mediating role between 
rural and urban women and the TbP These 


two parties could easily have projected 
women leaders from the Dalit-Bahujan 
(SC, ST and OBC) women masses. Instead, 
they supported the leadership ot male 
moralists. Aware of the political mobil- 
ity of women NTR, in spite of being a 
patriarchal authoritarian, presented a 
changed image His wife, Lakshmi 
Parvathi, was projected as a leading fig- 
ure despite strong opposition from senior 
party colleagues and family and started 
preparing a mass base for her, undermin- 
ing the role of his sons-in-law This was 
a good opportunity for the CPI and CPM to 
have pushed the TDP out of patriarchal 
hereditary mould by supporting her. 

It ıs important to understand how 
caste and gender issues condition the 
political process When political forces 
within the TDP realised that NTR was 
prepared to hand over the leadership to 
Lakshmi Parvathi, the Kamma leadership 
and capital (of cinema, business and in- 
dustry) took an anti-NTR position. A 
massive campaign was launched alleging 
that Lakshmi Parvathi was actually a 
Bogam (Devadasi). nota Kamma, as she 
claimed The Kamma patriarchs worked 
hard to mobilise support for Chandra 
Babu Naidu The communist Kammas 
aided and abetted this process, leading to 
the disastrous overthrow of NTR This 
proved to be the end of the road for NTR 


W.. would have happened if the 


TDP had not been split by Chandra Babu 
Naidu and the CPI and CPM? Perhaps 
Lakshmi Parvathi would have become 
Chief Minister ın the post-NTR era. A 
state where such a massıve women’s 
movementemerged and turned into à vote 
bank could have also produced the first 


woman Chief Minister for Andhra Why . 


did the CP1 and CPM prefer Chandra Babu 
to Lakshmi Parvathi? In terms of corrup- 
tion and political morality, there was not 
much to choose between them. What was 
hateful was the idea that a woman — that 
tpo perceived to be a lower caste woman 
— should become the leader of the party 
and state. It 1s sad that in all these years 
the communist parties, even in Bengal and 
Kerala, have had no woman or a Dalit 
leader of stature as head of the party or 


state apparatus. On the other hand, NTR 
repeatedly stated that ‘any woman who 
has the initiative and ability to become a 
leader should not be detested’. 


T.. movement for prohibition was 
appropriated in two ways: Firstly, a male 
dominated socio-political system did not 
project it as an autonomous movement 
despite the fact that it shook the patriar- 
chal edifice of every family in Andhra. 
Hence male-dominated public forums 
constructed a neutral moralistic discourse 
around prohibition to deconstruct an 
emerging feminist consciousness The 
anti-liquor movement has resulted in an 
increased assertion by women in village 
polity and begun to impacteven the men. 
A good exampleisthatofthe Dalit women 
of Maddur, who transformed an anti- 
liquor consciousness into a struggle for 
land The anti-liquor movement proved 
that spontaneous movements can create 
à broader consciousness. Such move- 
ments have a tremendous potential to 
restruc;urecivil and societal relationships 
Secondly, the consciousness that 
the politics of prohibition generated 
among women also created panic among 
the male-dominated political parties 
They fearthatasustainable women's bloc 
in votes may create a gender-based 
majoritism, endangering the patriarchal 
system itself The post-NTR period, how- 
ever, appears to beconsolidating Lakshmi 
Parvathi'sleadership with the possibility 
that she may create her own vote base 
The massive turnout of rural Dalit- 
Bahujan women on 15 February 1996 at 
the 'Simhagarjana' rally of Lakshmi 
Parvathi at Vijayawada stunned political 
observers There were more women 
present than men in spite of a boycott by 
the Kammas and middleclasses for whom 
she 1s an amoral woman. But for the 
masses — particularly rural women — she 
is NTR'srepresentative. Though Lakshmi 
Parvathi is not a charismatic leader, yet 
every newspaper acknowledged the fact 
that more women reached the rally with 
children in arms and food packets in hand. 
The same trend wasreflected at the 9 March 
Ugrashaukharavani meeting at Tirupathi. 
The only explanation for such a political 
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mobilisation of women lies in the con- 


-——. sciousness generated by anti-liquor and 
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ünti-caste movements 


The anti-caste struggle in A.P is 
both wide and diffused Over the last one 
and a half decades, the TDP has repre- 
sented the aspirations of the OBCs, if not 
somuch of thescs, atthe base Atthe apex, 
it positioned itself as an anti-Reddy and 
anti-Brahmin party. During TDR rule, 
there was only one Brahmin minister and 
only few Reddy ministers, mostly in deco- 
rative positions The vast network of 
Ambedkar Youth Associations, during 
two decades of work, organised the SCs at 
the village level. The formation ofa Dalit 
Maha Sabha and the emergence of the BSP 
have created a new caste consciousness, 
involving women in these movements 


|; women and the caste factor, together 
with sympathy for NTR, translates into 
votes for Lakshmi Parvathi, Andhra 
politics will have entered a new phase. 
Today the TDP, under Chandra Babu, with 
the state machinery at its command, may 
be more organized. The Congress on the 
other hand, has 1ts own support base If 
both factions of the TDP divide their vote, 
the Congress stands to gain. Yet this 
speculation should not distract us from 
understanding the influence of prohibi- 


_ tion on Andhra politics. 


Will prohibition become a national 
issue in the forthcoming parliamentary 
elections? National parties like the Con- 
gress, BJP, Janata Dal, CPI and CPM are 
unlikely to use prohibition-on their elec- 
toral agenda. Firstly because, they have 


‘little manoeuvrability on such issues and _ 
may consider that such an agenda would : 
demobilise state finances. Even if they : 


come to power on such an agenda they will 
not be able to survive on it A frustrating 
aspect of Indian political parties — left, 
right or left of centre — is that they have 
yét to define expenditüre on people's 
health and education as productive one. 
They have failed to realized the signifi- 
cance of prohibition as an input into 
restructuring family economy and health 
at the village level. 


Secondly, no political party at the 


national level ıs in a position to say ‘no’ 
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to the multinationals and their mode of 
defining productive expenditure. In their 
view,thelossofstaterevenue from liquor 
would weaken the state's ability to repay 
its loans. They also oppose the interven- 
tionist role of the Indian state. Indian 
monopoly capital too opposes such an 
agenda — many brewing industries are in 
thehandsofsuch monopoly-collaborative 
capital and will suffer if such industries 
are closed down In Andhra many liquor 
companies wanted to continue production 
despite prohibition in the state, but such 
moves were thwarted by the movement 
for prohibition 

The TDP, which grew out of the 
aspirations of a Telugu nationality and an 
anti-Congress consciousness, risked 
demobilisation of such finances by the 
state It also risked the expenditure for a 
people’s food programme because the 
people expected the state to provide them 
at least that Clearly, there was a method 
in ntr’s madness. It was this ‘madness’ 
that led him to sever relations with his 
family and appoint Lakshmi Parvathi 
heir apparent. 


be asc the intelligentsia of this 
country must realise that there is no point 
in a post-mortem of these develop- 
ments. The Andhra experience of both 
prohibition and subsidised food has 


, Shown that these have deep implications 


for the production and reorganisation of 
civil societal structures. Further, only when 
people set their own agenda for vote 
mobilisation and enlist the support of 
political parties will they succeed 1n 
destabilizing the agenda set by imperialist 
agencies If wedefine what goes to the poor 
from the state as ‘populist’ and what goes 
to the middle and rich classes as ‘planned 
development’, Indian democracy will be 
imperilled Intellectuals who have drawn 


- ourplan models have never excluded ‘their 


own development’ from it. Do we not, 
therefore, need to reassess the role that 
‘mad’ leaders like NTR played in shifting 
the plan paradigms? Is it not useful to set 
the agenda of prohibition and people’ s food 
programmes for the whole nation in this 
election and force political parties to come 
round such a people’s agenda? 


THE HAWALA scandal has brought 
into public focus not only corruption but 
the underlying imperative for politicians 
and parties while raising election tunds. 
It has thus highlighted the need for 
reform of election finance regulations, 
including the possible option of state 
funding of elections. In this article we 
attempt a brief survey of the systems of 
state funding of elections and/or parties 
in long-standing democracies before 
assessing India’s possible options. 

The motivation for political finance 
reform from 1950 onwards had three 
causes: corruption scandals, rising costs 
of campaigns, and public concern for 
equality of political opportunity It was 
widely felt that a free-for-all] system of 
election fund-raising gave excessive 
power to wealthy individuals and big 
business. 

Political finance reform across a 
swathe of countries in the 1960s and 
1970s had four main features: (1) limits 
on expenditure, including sub-limits on 
particular expenditures; (iz) limits on 
contributions from individuals and 
organisations; (zii) public funding of 
elections and/or parties, and (tv) report- 
ing and disclosure of election, party and 
candidate finances in some form as an 
administrative prerequisite for enforce- 
ment of such curbs. 

Limits on expenditures have been 
more common than limits on contribu- 
tons The former applied mainly to 
expenditure of parties and candidates 
onelection campaigns Withinanoverall 
maxima, there are often limits on the 
amounts that may be spent on particular 
items as, for example, broadcasting and 
advertising 


State funding of elections 


E SRIDHARAN 


Limits oncontributions to political 
parties and candidates can apply both to 
donors and recipients. That is, recipient 
parties and candidates may face limits on 
the amounts they can receive from certain 
categories of donors and/or from any 
single donor, forcing them to broadbase 
their fund-raising efforts. Conversely, 
potential donors may face one or more of 
the following limits. how much they can 
contribute per candidate, per party or 
per year In some countries like the 
United States, there may be bans on 
corporations and trade unions making 
election contributions to parties or candi- 
dates However, intermediary organisa- 
tions, like political action committees 
(PACS), may be allowed to receive and 
channel corporate political contributions, 
though they too may face limits on amount 
per donor as recipient and amount per 
candidate as donors. 

Beginning with Germany in 1959, 
public funding of elections and/or parties 
was introduced ın major democracies. In 
1966, party funding was struck down as 
unconstitutional and only election fund- 
ing was permitted directly to parties from 
the state. However, party foundations 
continued to receive non-campaign 
funding from the state which could be 
used for political education and informa- 
tion from a party perspective, and other 
activities. Countries which followed suit 
were Austria (1963), Sweden (1966), 
Finland (1966), Israel (1969), Norway 
(1970), Italy (1976), Netherlands (1970s) 
and Denmark (1980s). 

Public funding, full or partial, can 
be divided into four categories, not 
mutually exclusive: (1) direct grants to 


- political parties/candidates not tied to 
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particular expenditures, (rt) specific 
grants earmarked for particular items of 
expenditure, like nominating conven- 
tions, party foundations, tree postage; 
(it) provision of certain services by 
the government or government-owned 
organisattons, for instance, tree radio or 
TV time on state-owned media, and 
tv) lastly, indirect subsidies like tax 
credits to donors or tax exemptions to 
parties/candidates 


. 


T. first important distinction 1s 
between public subsidies to parties and 
their election campaigns alone, the 
former being less common Public 
subsidisation of parties (both inter- 
election and election spending) can be 
direct, made to their parliamentary cau- 
cuses as 1n the Scandinavian countries, 
or channeled through pàrty foundations 
as in Germany. Subsidisation of parties by 
these methods is the norm in Scandina- 
vian countries, Austria and Germany; it 
1s also the case for partes in Israel, Italy 
and the Netherlands. In several othercoun- 
tries like the USA, UK, Australia, New 
Zealand and France, there is no public sub- 
sidisation of parties but only of elections, 
wholly or partially, in a variety of ways 
The criteria for direct allocation 
of public funds can either be on the basis 
of seat share or vote share in the last 
election, usually on the basis of compli- 
cated formulae In some cases, where 
election expenses are reimbursed, it can 
be on the basis of performance in the 
election that has just taken place In such 
cases, where itis the party which is funded 
for elections on the basis ot a per seat or 
per vote formula based on the previous 
election, adjustment is made in the reim- 
bursement depending on whether the 
party gets more or less seats or votes 
than its share of the funding Inthe USA, 
the federal government subsidises only 
presidential primaries and elections by 
a matching grant system. 
Theenforcementofsuch regulation 
requires systems of reporting and disclo- 
sure, à variety of which have been 
institutionalised. The party and/or candı- 
date (in the USA, PACs as well) have to 
report expenditures in all cases and in 
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most cases also contributions, or a com- 
prehensive statement of accounts to the 
appropriate public authority, annually 
and/or every campaign An audit of 
accounts of political parties and/or candi- 
dates campaigns is commonly required 
Most countries also have a further 
requirement, that of disclosure This 
means that it 1s not enough to file state- 
ments or audited accounts of party and 
campaign contributions and expenditures 
to the appropriate public authority in 
confidence, similar to the filing of income 
tax returns They must be made publicly 
available to the press and political rivals. 
However, insomecases the donor’s iden- 


“tity need not be disclosed (as in France, 


although the donor then forfeits tax 
deductions) to the public even though it 
may be present in the detailed accounts. 


T.. capsule survey of electoral and 
party financeregulation in long-standing 
democracies reveals three patterns 
First, there is the Scandinavian-German- 
Austrian-Dutch-Italian maximalist pat- 
tern of state funding of political parties 
rather than elections alone, whether this 
1s director channeled through party foun- 
dations ‘Maximalist’ here means that 
public funding is the primary source of 
party finance. This pattern is coupled 
with legal requirements that force intra- 
party democracy in Germany and trans- 
parency in Scandinavian countries 
Second, the UK-Ireland-Australia- 
New Zealand minimalist historical 
pattern, where only elections are given 
limited public subsidy usually in the 
form of specific grants or state-rendered 
services. Candidates are accountable to 
public authority for observance, reporting 
and disclosure of limits on mainly expen- 
ditures, usually only for the campaign 
period The US pattern is a variant of 
this minimalist pattern ever since 1974 
amendments of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act (FECA) limited contribu- 
tions Election funding 1s private and 
candidate-centred but subject to strict 
reporting and disclosure requirements 
and limits on contributions. Japan too 
traditionally falls into the minimalist pat- 
tern before and after the 1994 reforms. 


~ There are then a variety of mixed. 
patterns. For example, those in France 
which are becoming more regulated since 
thereformsof 1988 butarenot mainly state- 
subsidised party and electoral systems 
In all three patterns, parties and 
candidates are allowed to raise private 
contributions in addition to state funding 
but must observe the regulatory limits 


“on contribution, expenditure, reporting 


and disclosure. An important question 
from the Indian point of view is whether 
expenditure by the party or independent 
expenditure by supporters of a candidate 
are counted for the purposes of limits on 
expenditure. In the UK, private spending 
in aid of a particular candidate with or 
without his authorisation is considered 
his spending and is illegal if unauthorised. 
However, there are no limits on party 
expenditure if it is not specifically for the 
election of a particular candidate. In the 
USA, there are no limits on ‘independent 
expenditures’ by individuals and groups 
including PACs, such expenditures do 
not count as political contributions and 
therefore are not subject to contribution 
limits either. 


O. conclusion 1s that election 


spending does not necessarily come 
down with public funding. In several 
countries, lıke Italy in the first four years 
after its introduction (1976-1980), Fin- 
land, Spain, Austria (1978-1985), and 
Israel (1981-1988), election spending 
rose despite public funding of parties, 
including of elections. This was traced 
to increased political rivalry, the fact 
thatprivate funds could also be raised, and 
that parties could mutually agree to hike 
the level of public funding 

A second conclusion is that if state 


. funding is routed directly to candidates 


then lower-level leaders and party fac- 
tions become less dependent on the 
central leadership, can demand policy 
changes or even threaten secession. Par- 


"ties can then be under pressure to 


decentralise and democratise internally 
New parties can emerge from factional 
secession. : 
A third conclusion is that public 
subsidy of parties or elections and limits 


onexpendituies and contributions do not 
necessarily eliminate corruption and 
wrongdoing If, asinthe USA and Japan, 
the net effect is to greatly increase indi- 
vidual candidates’ imperative to raise 
funds, then evasions of legal restrictions 
becomecommon The bestexample is the 
USA where the combined etfect of the 
FECA amendments of 1974 that limited 
contributions and the Supreme Court 
judgment of 1976 that stiuck down 
‘expenditure limits was that the sources 
ot funds were capped but the costs were 
not In Japan's candidate-oriented elec- 
toral system, the 1975 law which limited 
contributions made 1t more difficult for 
candidates to rely on party or factional 


leaders to raise and redistribute huge 


sums from large contributors It threw 
the burden of tund-raising directly on 
the candidates, making fund-raising 
their overwhelming preoccupation. 
Howevei, it should be borne in 
mind that today's scandals were yestet- 


day's routine practice. Public funding,. 


limits on expenditures and contributions 
and transparency requirements have 
reduced the nexus between politicians 
and wealthy donors and checked the 
growth of election expenditures 


P India, parties traditionally raised 
funds from membership dues and private 
contributions. There were limits on elec- 
tion expenditure since the Representation 
of the People Act (RPA) 1951 and, until 
1969, company contributions were legal. 
Until 1979. political parties were required 


to pay income and wealth taxes, although: 


we have no information on whether they 
actually did so. In all likelihood they did 
not, given the fact that even the require- 
mentto file income tax returns since 1979 
has not been complied with by any party 
and that in the returns filed in February 
1996 several reported no income! 

Talk about political tinance reform 
began in the contextof the debate on black 
money generation in the 1960s, in the 
wake of the Santhanam (1964) and the 
Wanchoo (1971) Committee Reports, 
when the nexus between black money 
and political fund-raising was raised 
In 1972-73, a parliamentary Joint Com- 


mittee on Amendments to the Election 
Law accepted in principle state funding 
of elections recommended by its sub- 
committee, and recommended aid ir 
kind to begin with 


i n 1975, the RPA was amended to nullify 

the 1975 Supreme Court judgment in the 
Amar Nath Chawlacase that party spend- 
ing on behalf of a candidate should be 
included in election expenses for the 
purposes of the ceiling. Explanation | to 
Section 77 of the RPA was appended by 
which unauthorised party and supporter 
expenditure in support of a candidate 
did not count in election expenses for 
the purposes of the ceiling, making the 
limit farcical This remains the position 
till today. 

From Apiil 1979. political parties 
were exempt from income and wealth 
taxes provided they filed annual returns 
including audited accounts and identities 
ofdonors Section 13-A was inserted into 
the Income Tax Act to this effect and 
Section 45 in the Wealth Tax Act It is 
now public knowledge that no party tiled 
the required returns for each year since 
Most complied only when forced to do 
soby theSupreme Courtin February 1996 
and only tor the previous year, when the 
Congress, BJP and Janata Dal declared 
the suspiciously low combined income 
of under Rs 170 million! 

In 1983, the Chief Election Com- 
missioner advocated a German-style 
regulation of political parties including 
audited accounts and reporting require- 
ments to the Election Commission The 
Commission, which until 1980 had 
confined itself to advocating state fund- 
ing of elections; shifted now to suggest- 
ing measures to reduce costs 

In 1985 the Companies Act was 
amended again to allow, by Section 293A, 
company donations to political parties and 
individuals However, theoverwhelming 
majority of the contributions have contin- 
ued to be through black money since 
utilising the provision means revealing 
party identification and possible problems 
with shareholders. . 

In 1990, the National Frontgovern- 
ment set up the Goswami Committee on 


Blectoral Reforms to look into the matter 
including election financing The report 
did not advocate state funding except lim- 
ited support in kind, and did not include 
spending by independent supporters in the 
election expenditure limit but made such 
unauthorised spending a penal offence. 
The bill was introduced ın Parliament on 
30 May 1990 but lapsed and an attempt at 
fresh legislation was infructuous 

In 1993, Indian industry for the 
first time became publicly concerned 
about the issue. The Confederation of 
Indian Industry (CI!) SET UP A TASK Force 
which recommended that corporate 
contributions be made tax-deductible 
and that board decisions should require 
confirmation by shareholders The cu 


also recommended state funding ot elec- - 


tions, funds to be either raised by a cess 
on indirect taxes or by contributions by 
industry toanelection fund pool managed 
by the state from which the funds should 
be distributed to parties by formula, in 
short, an election tax on industry 


I. 1994 the artificially low expenditure 
limits of Rs. 150,000 for Lok Sabha and 
Rs. 50,000 for state assembly constituen- 
cies in most major states, were revised to 
Rs. 450,000and Rs. 150,000 respectively, 
still well below estimated actuals. The 
Election Commission’s latest suggested 
revision to Rs. 1,500,000 and Rs. 700,000 
respectively for major states and the 
suggested deletion of Explanation | to 
Section 77 of RPA, taken together, are a 
step in the right direction but raise prob- 
lems of implementation, for how are 


private contributions and party and sup-. 


porter expenditures to be monitored? In 
short, all reform attempts have so far 
come to nought. 

Broadly speaking, there are three 
types of options available to India from 
international experience. First, the 
*maximalist' one, like in Scandinavia, of 
funding parties rather than elections 
alone in combination with regulation of 
the internal functioning of parties on 
the German model, imposing internal 
democracy and transparency In the 
Indian context, the maximalist option of 


funding parties will be a huge drain on 7 
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the exchequer. Political parties are not 


` constitutionally recognised entities. The 


party system in India, unlike in Europe, 
is not institutionalised. Party funding 
implicitly assumes this Party loyalties are 
veiy weak for both politicians and voters 
Shifting alliances, defections and splits 
are common, accentuated by the fact that 
all parties have little or no internal democ- 
racy. In most cases, they are top-down 
clientelist outfits with election nomina- 
tions (tickets), even for state assemblies, 
typically decided by the national party 
leaderships. Under such circumstances, 
funding parties will only strengthen the 
powers of leaderships, most of whom will 
probably not accept statutory regulation 


"of their affairs, internal democracy and 


4 


transparency as a quid pro quo. Thus is an 
unworkable option - 


T.. ‘minimalist’ option of strictly 
enforcing realistic limits on expenditure 
and contributions along with transpar- 
ency, but without state funding 1s a sec- 
ond possibility. The improvements could 
be as currently suggested, that is, realis- 
tic limits, inclusion of party spending in 
candidate expenses for the purposes of 
limits, and making unauthorised private 
spending illegal as in UK. This essentially 
‘more of the same’ option is also inad- 
equate. The reasons are that in a largely 
rural and illiterate society with large Lok 
Sabha constituencies of a million voters 
each on average, electioneering involves 
an unavoidable amount of transport and 
visual publicity expenditure as well as 
adequate campaign time This is 1n con- 
trast to fully televised and urbanised 
societies like the UK. In the absence of 
state funding, this will have to be met 
through private donations Unrealistic 
expenditure limits will notbeenforceable 
especially as the party system evolves 
towards a multi-partyism where no party 
is overwhelmingly dominant, making 
most elections a close contest. 
Realistic expenditure limits will 
mean that much more fund-raising will be 
necessary. Given the realities of discre- 
tionary regulatory powers at the central 
and state levels which businessmen are 
still faced with, and the existence ofa large 
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black economy, it will be difficult for 
political donations to beenforced through 
transparentcompany contributions using 
Section 293A even with tax-deductibility 
(especially since shareholder opposition 
will also be a factor). Party and supporter 
expenditures will be extremely difficult t 


omonitoreven if they are declared accept- : 


able in candidate spending or illegal 
respectively This option appears unimp- 
lementable for essentially the same rea- 
sons as the present system. 

Third, the ‘mixed’ option of intro- 
ducing state funding of elections, along 
with reforms in the ‘minimalist’ option 
above. State funding, in cash and/or kind, 
must be comprehensive, covering all 
major election requirements to be effec- 
tive. We argue that this is the most viable 
option. What is critical is how it is done. 
What 1$ important is the unanticipated 
consequences If funds are channeled 
through central party leaderships it will 


. only reinforce their power. If channeled 


through central and state party leader- 
ships it may help to strengthen the latter 
vis-a-vis the former and ‘federalise’ the 
internal structure of parties without 


necessarily making them more demo- - 


cratic below that level. 


I. however, state funding is channeled 
directly to candidates after nomination it 
will be revolutionary for the functioning 
of all parties. It will empower candidates 
and weaken the national and state leader- 
ship of all parties. It will greatly intensify 
the struggle for tickets and, witha lag, lead 
to demands for internal democracy and 
transparency so that tickets be givenona 
democratic basis. Suchasystem may lead 
to threats of split or secession by dis- 
gruntled factions unless the nomination 
process and by extension party function- 
ing as a whole, is democratised. Even at 
other times top leaderships will have to 
deal democratically with lesser and 
regional leaders and the rank and file 
since a chunk can secede, form a new 
party and claim state funding 

Another issue will be the eligibility 
criterion for state funding. Ifindependents 
are eligible then aspirants whó do not get 
tickets may secede and file as indepen- 


dents, undermining parties. Yet another 


issue will be the basis on which state funds 
are to be allocated to parties. In a plural- 
ity-rule election system with a seat-vote 


- disproportion and much larger fluctuation 


in seat than vote shares, seat shares will 
not be acceptable to most parties. Nor may 
vote shares be fully acceptable in times of 
flux Again, funding on a reimbursement 
system'as in Germany or Italy where bills 
can be paid later after reimbursement, will 
not work since money is needed up front; 
if not readily available, it will inevitably 
beraised by ‘traditional’ means. These are 
issues to be thought through as state fund- 
ing will have unanticipated first and 
second-order consequences since it alters 
the style of functioning of and power 
relationships within and between parties 


S.. funding should, as far as pos- 
sible, bein kind for better monitoring and 
implementability The criteria for party 
eligibility should strike a fine balance 
between reducing political competition 
by making the emergence of new and 
minor parties too difficult on the one 
hand, and encouraging a proliferation of 
state fund-seeking parties on the other. 
Funding should be adequate or its pur- 
pose will be defeated since the primary 
purpose of state funding is not only to 
reduce the costsof elections but to reduce 


‘the imperative to raise political finance 


in illegal ways. 


As far as the question of financing _ 


such a state fund is concerned there are 
currently two suggestions: a,cess on 
excise and a fund pool to which industry 
can contribute on a voluntary or ‘election 
tax’ basis. Both these are flawed in prin- 
ciple since both mean the creation of an 
official nexus between industry and 
election funding. Elections are a public 
event which, if state-financed, should 
be aided from general revenues not 
from taxes or contributions that specifi- 
cally fall on industry. Secondly, sections 
of industry may not agree with the idea 
of an ‘election tax’ because when addi- 
tional private fund-raising is allowed 
there will be additional demands on 
them. Lastly, the very idea of company 
donations is potentially flawed and 


D 


damaging to democracy because it 
politicises companies. 

Nearly all major companies in 
India are dependent on central and state 
public financial institutions as lenders or 
shareholders. Will their representatives 
on boards be politically neutral? What 
about shareholders? Can a handful of 
people 1n managements and boards use 
corporate funds belonging to a politically 
diverse mass of shareholders to support 
any particular party? The basic point is 
that political contributions are not like 
any other business expenditure and that 
long-term and unhealthy politicisation of 
industry could take root 


T... is, however, another way of 
raising a state fund without burdening 
theexchequer. Currently, the nearly eight 
. hundred MPs of both houses of parliament 
‘areentitled toRs 10 million annually for 
development expenditure in their cons- 
tituencies, orcloseto Rs 400 billion over 
afive-year period. This scheme ıs notonly 
wrong in principle, it i5 politically unfair 
Wrong, because it takes away some of the 
responsibility for development activity 
from both the state and local initiative and 
makes ita matter of individual patronage 
Politically unfair, because it gives an 
advantage to the incumbent (of whatever 
party) over his rivals by giving him a 
discretionary purse of Rs. 50 millionover 
a parliamentary term. If this scheme ts 
abolished and a part ofthe funds are used 
for state funding of elections, it could 
' resultin aconsiderable net saving for the 
exchequer This would bethe best way of 
financing state funding of elections. 
Any viable reform of electoral 
finance must not only be in the public 
interest but also in the interest of existing 
political parties and politicians. It can be 
conceptualised as a collective action 
, problem between political parties on the 
one hand, and parties and major donors 
on the other. Existing proposals for state 
funding do not address the incentive 
problem trom the standpoint of political 
parties and actors, looking atitonly from 
à public interest standpoint 
Theconditions forcollectiveaction 
did not exist in the single predominant 


«a 


party system that existed until 1989 since 
the predominant party would have no 
interest in constraining its superior 
fund-raising potential The party- 
systemic changes that have been in 
progress since 1989. leading to the emer- 
gence of astill-evol ving multi-polar party 
system without a clearly predominant 
party like the pre-1989 Congress, has 
created some of the enabling conditions 
for collective action in the context of 
economic reform. 

This is so for three reasons. First, 
the cost of contesting elections has been 
steadily rising Second, mounting election 
expenditure over the past two-odd 
decades in a highly regulated economy 
may, at first glance, be expected to ben- 
efit the incumbent party. But this has not 
beenthecase In fact, this period has seen 
the decline of the predominant party sys- 
tem and the rise of a multi-party one, and 
an increasingly rapid turnover of incum- 
bents. Therefore, mounting expenditures 
do not necessarily deliver victory while 
they doincrease costs for politicians. The 
present system of political finance ts, for 
politicians, an increasingly high-cost, 
high-risk proposition, creating incentives 
for the consideration of an alternative 
system of state funding of elections 


T... as the party-system becomes 
multi-polar, party strengths are more 
balanced and uncertainty about victory 
increases, two broad possibilities arise. 
One is that of intensified competition, 
including a downward spiral of reckless 
competitive economic, religious and 
regional populism The other 1s that of 
collective action, including on the issue 
of instituting a system of state funding of 
elections to reduce cost and risk for all 
political parties as well as for large donors. 

In conclusion, we would argue 
that state funding of elections, preferably 
funded as outlined in the last paragraph, 
would greatly reduce, though not elimi- 
nate, the imperative for corrupt fund- 
raising and help democratise and make 
transparent the functioning of political 
parties. It would be the best of the avail- 
ableoptions Whatis critical. howevet,is 
the specifics of its design. 
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To be or not to be 


HARSH SETH! 


The Election Carnival 


THE newspaper reports on the recently 
organised conclave by the Baba of 
Bhondsi make for strange reading Not 
only did a number of prominent invitees 
to this ‘meaningful dialogue on the 
emerging challenges facing the nation’ 
signal their uninvolvement with this 
effort, on& of the signatories to the invi- 
tation letter alleged that his name had 
been added under false pretences. 


. Another leading advocate of such dia- 


logues in the past too wrote a troubled 
letter questioning the bona-fides of the 
organisers. 

Personal conversations with many 
‘personalities’ who had been invited, 
whether they attended the conclave or not, 
reveals a peculiar ‘touch-me-not’ and 
‘holier-than-thou’ attitude. Some did not 
attend because the RSS and BJP types 
were coming They did not want to sit 
along with 'communalists'. Some others 
objected to the presence of those who 
operate with ‘tainted’ money And still 
others pointed out that the very site of 


the meeting, the Ashram, did not augur . 


well for the discussion. After all, the 
manner in which Chandra Shekhar man- 
aged to ‘acquire’ this property was not 
entirely above board. ' 
The fascinating details of this 
episode apart, what the Bhondsi conclave 
brings to the surface is both the urge 
amongst different actors/formations to 
engage in dialogue to break the deadlock 
that current politics poses, as well as the 
difficulties inherent in initiating such a 
process Of particular interest in the 
existential dilemma facing social activist 
formations — the ‘how to’ factor in elec- 
tions, political parties and the state. At 
one level they are keen to engage and 
relate to the mainstream political process; 
at the other they are terrified of the ‘ritual’ 
pollution this entails. To state it more 
sharply, they continue to be caughtin the 
throes of defining the political. 
Bhondsi may well be dismissed as 
a minor side-show in the larger soap 
opera that current Indian politics presents. 
The fall-out of the Jain hawala scam; the 
charge-sheeting of important politicians 


as corrupt; the role of the CBI, in particu- 
larits ‘professionalism’ and ‘impartiality’ 
in probing charges against its political 
masters, the possible constitutional crisis 
occasioned by an activist judiciary and 
the Election Commission — all these 
have created an uncertainty about the 
country's electoral-political structure 
not experienced before 


W.. it the CBI charge-sheets the 


Prime Minister? What are the political 
affiliations of Justice Verma? Will the 
beleaguered Prime Minister declare ap 
Bmergency? Is the fine constitutional 
balance between the judiciary, the execu- 
tive and the legislature under threat? 
How do we analyse politics when the key 
actors in the unfolding political drama 
are no longer politicians or political par- 
tres, but actors and agencies that do not 
require to seek legitimacy from the elec- 
torate the way politicians need to Ques- 
tions such as these form the staple fare of 
political discussion today as we face the 
run-up to the forthcoming elections 

It therefore comes as little surprise 
that a conclave organised by a some- 
what discredited politician (Chandra 
Shekhar), a senior RSS functionary 
(Govindacharya), a journalist (Prabhash 
Joshi), and the General Secretary of 
the breakaway Samata Party (Secular- 
Shahabuddin), itself a breakaway from 
the Janata Dal (Vijay Pratap) - has come 
in foradverse commentary. Who, after all, 
can take the moral posturing of such an 
unlikely coming together seriously? 

But if one steps away just a little 
from the set of cynical responses that this 
event generated, it is possible to read the 
angst that marks the sector of social activ- 
ism today And that. I believe, does have 
serious consequences tor both our polity 
and the kind of systems that we are 
seeking to build tor ourselves Let us 
not for get that the Bhondsi fortnight also 
witnessed a iange of equally conceined, 
if bizarre, meetings in the capital. There 
was the huge meeting organised by Vol- 
untary Agency Network India (VANI), 
Voluntary Health Association of India 
(VHA1) and Participatory Research tn Asia 
(PRIA) — which brought together nearly 


300 NGOs and activist formations from 
all over the country to discuss issues of 
national importance. Somewhere else, 
was being held the meeting ofthe National 
Alliance of People’s Movements (NAPM) 
— a coalition spearheaded by Medha 
Patkar and the Narmada Bachao Andolan. 
Simultaneously, the Indian National 
Social Action Forum (INSAF) was meet- 
ing to decide its strategy. And in addition 
to these somewhat larger networks, doz- 
ens of single-1ssue forums/agencies — 
from those interested in articulating the 
issues ofchild labourtoa group interested 
1n formulating a National Water Policy — 
were busy ‘marketing’ their position 
papers and resolutions to different 
political parties and the media Verily, 
come elections and the drama of Indian 
politics comes alive 


W....... if any, 1isoneto make of 


all this feverish activity? At one level itis 
possible to be cynically amused, if not 
dismissive, towards this coming together 
of unlikely and disparate elements Not 
unlike the attempts ın the mainstream 
political arena to float third or fourth 
fronts with their focus on alliances minus 
principles, these stirrings too could be 
easily dismissed as efforts by the politi- 
cal marginals to acquire a space and a 
salience for themselves. After all, general 
elections do constitute a freeing, no mat- 
ter how temporary, of the political arena. 
The difference is that while actors in 
mainstream politics are preoccupied 
with possible vote-shares and winning 
combinations, this sector claims its 
brand distinction in terms of the issues 
and concerns that it highlights. One 
suspects that at least their formal objec- 
tives are related to having their 1ssues 
1ncorporated in the political agendas 
of mainstream actors and via that to 
practise the politics of transformation 
Itmay be useful atthis stage to step 
back a little into history. Though, in the 
main, most of the voluntary formations 
are seen as (by others) and themselves as 
non-political, the basis fortheirexistence 
and activities is inextricably ‘linked to a 
notion of politics Even traditionally the 
relief, charity and welfare activities car- 


ried out under the aegis of either religious 
bodies or as private philanthropy by the 
better-off sections in society played a 
crucial rolein facilitating governance and 
mediation the relationship between citi- 
zens and the rulers. Yet, there have been 
at least three occasions when their expli- 
cated political role came to the fore 


D... the phase of the national 
movement for independence, the various 
ashrams and the constructive activities 
launched under the leadership of the 
Mahatma became crucial, not just to the 
political movement as supplementary/ 
complementary ‘peace-time’ activities or 
as keeping alive and busy the ‘reserve 
army of satyagrahis’ expected to be on call 
when the need arose, but equally as incipi- 
ent praxis designed to lay the basis of 


future governance The thousands of, 


individuals associated with the progra- 
mme of khadi and village industry 
development, the nat talum ın education, 
sanitation, dairying, social forestry,even 
in the movement against alcohol — saw 
themselves as political, contributing not 
just to the agitation against colonial rule 
or as making the needed interventions in 
civil society but to the movement for an 
independent, just and democratic state. 
And not all this activity took place under 
the umbrella of the Congress, the social- 
ists/communists, as well as the Hindu na- 
tionalists engaged in similar activities 
The early decades after indepen- 
dence witnessed a substantial decline in 
the ‘political self-activity and image’ of 
the volüntary/social action sector with 
the Gandhian/Sarvodaya movement 
becoming officialised and moribund 
Others too, caught in their reliance on 
official funds and legitimacy, slowly 
became transformed into delivery agen- 
cies. Thesituation changed quite dramati- 
cally with the shocks provided by the 
third decade after independence. The 
breakdown of the hegemony of the Con- 
gress Party, the emergence of opposition 
governments, the Naxalite upsurge, the 
Nav Nirman and Bihar Andolans, the 
Railway Strike, and above all the Emer- 
gency — shattered the cocooned moral 
universe of the voluntary social forma- 
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ions In these diverse struggles and 
organisations, even H chaotic, one could 
easily witness a challenge to realpolittk, 
wheie claims of legitimation by political 
parties had been converted into a pure- 
politics of power and manoeuvre The 
effort was to addiess issues and constitu- 
ents that our fragmented mainstream 
politics had lost sight of 

In hindsight, the entire spectrum of 
struggles — from the heady ‘movements’ 
of the late sixties and early seventies to 
the struggle against the Emergency, the 
short-lived euphoria of the Janata phase, 
the ‘depression’ created by the second 
reign of Indira Gandhi, the twin tragedies 
of 1984 —the massacre of Sikhs follow- 
ing Indira Gandhi’s assassination and 
Bhopal, Bofors, V.P Singh’s moral 
campaign and the National Front experi- 
ment of 1989, the struggles around the 
Narmada, all the way to the protests over 
the newly discovered panacea of the 
market and PVNR's famed middle-path — 
all these effectively shattered the illusion 
of the non-political as meaningful. 
Through each of these phases the 
voluntary/social action sector tried to 
redefine its new yuga dliarma 


W.. also must not be lost sıght of 


is the sea-change that this NGO/non-party 
sector has gone through in the last two 
decades. During this period, we have 
seen the growth of sporadic short-run 
movements that address specific issues 
like bonded labour and dowry deaths; 
longer term movements with developed 
organisational forms that relate to a spe- 
cific constituency, like the farmers' 
movement, the emergence of human- 
rights groups, ecology groups, feminist 
groups; groups seeking to redefine 
notions of education, health, culture, 
issues relating to ethnicity and community 
identity, focusing particularly on the 
discriminatory and exclusivist traditions 
insociety buttressed by state policies that 
affect scheduled castes, minorities and 
women. There are groups engaged with 
issues of displacement and-inadequate 
compensation and rehabilitation of 
those affected by large development 
projects; with the appropriation ot 
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common property resources by the 
industry and the state, and soon These 
social-activist stirrings are often linked 
to para-professional groups, mainly 
urban and middle-class, who use their 
skills in networking, training, research, 
documentation, law, media communica- 
tion — to create national campaigns and 
public awareness around such issues 
and sectors 


B, taking up issues and constitue- 
ncies abandoned by mainstream politics 
and ill-served by the bureaucracy, the 
activist formations have sought to 
reformulate issue and expand their 
constituencies in a framework that is 
primarily non-electoral. The organisa- 
tional form sought is neither that of a 
political party nor of a pressure group; 
rather the effort is to evolve a participa- 
tive and mobilisational form of politics, 
which can. sustain struggles on issues 
articulated by the people themselves 
and work for their empowerment. In 
short, this is an effort to give new mean- 
ing to the Directive Principles of State 
Policy 

But before being carried away by 
these positive images, one must not 
forget that this same phase has seen not 
just a massive escalation in funding for 
these activities leading to a new corrup- 
tion, but a situation wherein the basic 
relationship between individuals and 
groups working at the micro-level and 
their middle class interlocutors has 
shifted in favour of the former. The 
increased popularity of seminars/work- 
shops, press-conferences, preparing 
audio-visuals and films, attempting to 
intervene via the courts by resorting to 
public interest litigation, has created a 
new market for the politics of symbolism 
The further fact that in the current 
globalised scenario the actors are no 
longer local or even national creates its 
own tensions Whatever issue that one 
looks at — from child labour to Narmada, 
trom sati to temple entry, from a right to 
housing to the human rights of citizenry 


in terrorism/insurgency affected areas — > 


little do the votaries of this event-based, 
episodic, media-centered approach 


x 


realise that far from highlighting issues 
or preparing the ground for a more con- 
certed attack on the ‘evils’ within us, 
such a politics of symbolism only serves 
to distort and caricature issues, becoming 
instead a mere ‘politics of rituals’ 

In working outa new self-definition 
and role for themselves, the non-party, 
social activist sector needs to have a 
clearer appreciation both of the rapidly 
changing context and of themselves 
We are today operating in a situation in 
which our system, both economic,and 
political, stands discredited At the level 
of the economy, the tendencies towards 
privatisation and globalisation begun 
under Rajiv Gandhi and hts tryst with the 
21st century (unlike his grandfather's 
tryst with destiny) have been massively 
carried forward by the Narasimha Rao 
regime Without going into the back- 
ground of the shifts in our policies, 
whether these were necessary or inevi- 
table, the fact remains that the driving 
edge of the country’s efforts at incredsing 
production and welfare is no longer 
rooted in the state. With private enterprise 
increasingly in alliance with foreign capi- 
tal now in control, one can no longer 
appeal to or rely on the state to ensure 
welfare for the citizens. 


ÅA onain this new technology 
centred and consumerist thrust has been 
the eclipsing of the role of the political 
class and of politics as a meaningful 
activity. One suspects that the sharper 
edge to'the divisive politics of identity ~ 
around caste or religion —is partly areflec-. 
tion of the desperation of the political 
class to somehow hold onto the centre- 
stage. Alongside has been the massive 
growth of violence in our polity — seen 
not just in the spectacular insurgencies 
of Punjab, Kashmir, the North East, or 
the ‘Naxalite’ areas of Bihar, Andhra 
and Madhya Pradesh and the equally 
violent state response to these move- 
ments, but in the general breakdown of 
law and order and the corresponding 
growth of insecurity. Just a quick look at 
how the caprtal city, Delhi, is reorganising 
itself with all middle class and upward 
areas barricading themselves against the 


masses, 1$ an excellent indication of how 
militarised we are becoming as a society. 
With both the political class and 
the bureaucracy discredited, it is little 
surprise that the citizenry looks upon 
the judiciary or maverick officials — be 
it' Seshan, Kiran Bedi, Khairnar or 
Alphonse — as the only saviours. And 
while their activities may be a reflection 
oftheir desperate attempts to subserve the 
Constitution rather than their political 
masters, tt cannot be denied that in wel- 
coming them we do notrepair the system 
Rather, we further de-legitimise it. 


T. situation of the non-party, social 
activist sector too does not inspire hope. 
Forhere also, those who hold centre-stage 
are not the quiet, dedicated honest 
workers of yester years (The recent CBI 
enquiry into NGOs Funded by CAPART 1s 
a case in point ) Rather, the scene is 
dominated by the quick-fix masters of 
the politics of rituals and symbolism 
When words, activities, organisations 
and people lose all meaning, then what 
new impetus can be expected? 

To come back to our starting con- 
cern ~ how do we understand Bhondsi 
or the dozens of meeting that have taken 
place or are on the anvil — all occasioned 
by the rmpending elections. Is this fren- 
zied activity justa farcical re-play of what 
we have seen earlier in 1977 or 1989? 
Is this only an effort by the erstwhile 
marginals and the newly marginalised 
politicos to gain attention, each hoping to 
use the ‘assets’ of the other to gain access 
to resources or to legitimacy? Or ts this 
also areflection of a wide range of social 
actors, irrespective of their current loca- 
tion or affiliation, to come to grips with 
our situation in an effort to define a mean- 
ingful role and to create a new politics? 

On current prognosis, it does not 
appear that the genuine existential issues 
of the large mass of our citizenry — issues 
ot access to common property resources, 
of livelihood and employment, of access 
to basic education, health and shelter, of 


dignity and security —are likely to acquire . 


a greater salience After all, even in the 
last panchayat and municipal elections, 
a space where clean drinking water 


rather than a temple at Ayodhya or 
Varanasi should theoretically be more 
important, did not lead to a new and 
more meaningful politics. In the regions 
where these elections took place, the 
process remained depressingly similar, 
with money, violence and party affilia- 
tions continuing to remain decisive. 
Today, with the ‘leading’ political parties, 
even though tattered, still harping 
on morality in politics via the route of 
corruption, or mouthing the equally 
empty slogan of ‘law and order’, it seems 
evidentthat they at least are showing little 
inclination towards change 

As long as all this remains 
unchanged, our society and polity is 
likely to remain bedeviled by this great 
divide — the ‘groups’ stuck with issues 
of low electoral salience and the parties 
seeking candidates and agendas on 
another set of considerations. And 
neither side, on current evidence, is mak- 
ing any effort to come up with proposals 
of basic electoral reforms — be it on curb- 
ing unfair practices, reducing the role of 
money in elections, working towards 
different modes of representation and 
legitimacy. Clearly the earlier reports 
of LP Singh or Ramakrishna Hegde, 
which had discussed different systemic 
proposals in detail, remain unread and 
undiscussed. 


T. one difference that we do witness 
today has been the revival of the slogan 
of Swadeshi. Here wecan seethe coming 
together of seemingly diverse forces — 
from the RSS inspired Swadeshi Jagran 
Manch to the Gandhians, Socialists and 
sections of the Communists Enron did 
provide such an opportunity. Unfortu- 
nately, ratherthan developing into a major 


‘debate on the basic parameters of our 


development path, this opportunity too 
rapidly degenerated into a fightover who 
would make money in these deals 

The need today 1s for a sustained 
effort to build up an alternative political 
system incorporating the demand for 
justice, rights and survival with dignity 
Withoutstruggles and movements around 
these issues to prepare a new generation 
of political and social activists, we are 


unlikely to move into a 21st century dif- 
ferent from that which our current rulers 
promise. For this, both activist groups 
and political parties have to transform 
themselves to redefine politics. A sus- 
tained dialogue, without pre-judging 
the legitimacy of the ‘other’, to compre- 
hend the apprehensions, limitations and 
strengths of either side is the only way to 
expand the currently narrow common 
space. Bhondsi could have developed 
thus potential, but unfortunately did not 


N evertheless, even at the risk of 
sounding naive, there seems no alterna- 
tive to efforts to explore the myriad 
possibilities that our evolving (and frag- 
menting) polity is throwing up. Both 
dialogue with other social actors and a 
deepening relationship with the social 
base need to continue, even if the prob- 
ability of a breakthrough remains bleak 


Epilogue While writing this note, I 
happened to hear Anand Patwardhan's 
acceptance speech at the recent Film- 
fare Awards. Patwardhan and his col- 
league had been awarded the Best 
Documentary Prize for 1995 for their 
short film on the Narmada struggle 
While accepting the award on behalf 


` ofthe struggling and suffering people 


of the Narmada Valley, Patwardhan 
remembered Medha Patkar, who he des- 
cribed as a beacon of hope He praised 
the Narmada Bachao Andolan as stellar 
in its lack of reliance on tainted funds 
and in its eschewing the politics of hate- 
filled difference. 1 
While assessments of the role and 
politics of NBA may differ, what struck 
me was the amnesia regarding Baba 
Amte. Not too far back, the Baba had 
been foregrounded by the Andolan 
In its prime, the NBA had managed to 
involve a large range of groups and indi- 
viduals to its cause. Today, we hear only 
of Medha Patkar. And Baba Amte, who 
continues to live on the banks of the 
Narmada, firm in his resolve to drown 
rather than move away, is forgotten and 
unsung. One needs to reflect on how this 
came to pass. That is, if we are serious on 
contributing to an alternative politics. 
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The accountability factor 


PETER R DESOUZA 


The Electron Catnival 


GENERAL elections are a good occasion 
tor political scientists to review the state 
oftheirdiscipline This is because no other 
normal political event has as extensive a 
reach and as multi-layered an impact on 
the political system as a general election. 
General elections enable one to empiri- 
cally examine and theoretically assess 
mostof the significant aspects of the study 
of politics suchas leaders, groups, classes, 
institutions, ideologies, interests, move- 
ments and so on One can plot, through 
the study of elections, the contours of 
power in society in its various dimensions 
as a property and as a relationship, as 
something which has potential and as 
something which is expressed, as an 
asymmetrical relationship and as a 
collective capacity 

The study of elections in India has 
largely been within the province of politi- 
cal sociology. It has been preoccupied 
with the identification and examination of 
the causal relationships that exist between 
the different variables in democratic poli- 
tics While this has provided interesting 
insights into the political process, it has 
not, if one many be permitted to make a 
generalised critique, gone tar enough ' It 
has not used election data to evaluate the 


1 National Election Study — 1996. a proposal 


submitted to the ICSSR by the Cente for the Study 
of Developing Societies, pp 7-11 


functioning of some central features of 
democratic politics such as responsive- 
ness, representativeness, governability, 
participation and accountability. While 
there has been some theoretical argument 
with reference to these concepts, such 
arguments, belonging to the realm of 
middle level theories, have not addressed 
the core issues concerning the general 
structure of democracy in India. Democ- 
racy is here treated as a ‘given whose ` 
features need explication not as a histori- 
cal project’ whose achievements and 
unfulfilled promises need to be examined. 

The historical choice of democracy 
has two aspects. a positive one, when seen 
as a means to bring about desirable con- 
sequences of a ‘protective’ or ‘develop- 
mental’ kind; and a negative aspect, when 
seen as a means to avoid or impede unde- 
sirable consequences suchas the abuse of 
power There is some literature discuss- 
ing the positive aspect in terms of the 
extent to which some desirable conse- 
quences have been realised. What 1s lack- 
ing is sufficient material discussing the 
negative aspect in terms of the extent to 
which some undesirable consequences — 
such as the absence of accountability of 
representatives can be constrained. This 
needs to be done? 


2 The 52nd Amendment, or what has come to be 


known as the Anti-Defection act, can be seen as an 


WhileIrecognise the considerable 
achievements of democracy seen in its 
positive aspect, I shall limit myself here 
to reflecting on the success of its negative 
aspect as an implement to unaccountable 
power I shall therefore focus only on the 
accountability factor in democratic poli- 
tics and suggest here that there are politi- 
cal spaces where power continues to 
remain unaccountable That such spaces 
are not just old areas that have so far been 
untouched by the democratic movement, 
but also new areas being continuously cre- 
ated by the social, economic and political 
order I shall illustrate my argument with 
two examples from the state of Goa 


T.. central premises of democracy 
have a bearing on the accountability fac- 
tor. The first sees democracy as that 
political order which in aggregate 1s the 
best defence against unaccountable 
power Checking the abuse of power has 
been a recurring motif ın the debate from 
Locke through Montesquieu, Mill and 
Madison, in an earlier period, to 
Habermas and Jayaprakash Narayan to- 
day Democracy as a configuration of 
political institutions is seen as best suited 
to achieve this goal of accountable powet. 

The second premise assumes 
that, over time, the historical project of 
democracy will result in these features of 
accountability in the system becoming 
entrenched and extended This second 
assumption has so tar unfortunately 
remained at the level of credo, since it 
has been insufficiently discussed in the 
political sociology debates on democracy 
in India. This is partly because the debates 
around political development, which took 
place in the seventies and took a certain 
ideological turn, did not adequately appre- 
ciate the distinction between the evolu- 
tionary idea present in the assumption and 
theteleological idea Bothideas recognize 
the importance of looking at the growth 
of political institutions in terms of the 
gradual embodiment of the features of a 
constitutional order, suchas political and 
legal equality, checks and balances, sepa- 
ration of powers and so on, in these insti- 


attempt to strengthen this negative aspect 


. tutions Both ideas also look at the domain 


of political culture with the purpose of 
examining the issue of civic competence, 
of studying the specific processes by 
which it can be created (if at all) and be 
sustained * 


T. two ideas differ in that the 
evolutionary idea does not specify the 
end point of this process of evolution. It 
recognises the importance of the social 
and cultural factors that require political 
institutions to adapt to accommodate 
thesefactors, an adaptability which gives 
them a certain cultural uniqueness while 
keeping the historical outcome within 
theambitofthe larger democratic project. 
The teleological idea, in contrast, speci- 
fies an end point to the process of politi- 
cal development which 1s often the 
political system of the U S It seeks rep- 
lication of the historical experience of 
the U.S in the newer democracies in 
contrast to the evolutionary idea which 
does not The latter recognises the diver- 
sity of paths and outcomes within the 
common set of democracy. It seeks 
instead to assess the democratic experi- 
ence in terms of certain logical, not his- 
torical, yardsticks. One of these is the 
measure of accountability. As mentioned 
earlter, these logical yardsticks have 
been under-theorised in the Indian debate 
Much has been lost as a result and needs 
to be remedied Hence, the evolutionary 
1dea needs to be revived if we wish to 
develop a richer understanding of the 
project of Indian democracy This paper 
is an initial attempt towards such revival 

In the debate on democracy the 
negative aspect of constraining unac- 
countable power has been mainly at the 
level of institutional capabilities and 
design. Hence the vertical and horizontal 
separation of powers of the American 
republic, the competitive party system in 
many democracies, the question of judi- 
cial review and activism and soon, can all 
be seen as devices to promote this goal of 
accountable power. Joseph Schumpeter 
who rejected normative notions such as 
‘common good’, ‘general will’ and ‘ratio- 


3 RA Dahl, 1992 ‘The Problem of Civic Compe- 
tence’, Journal of Democracy. (3) 4 pp 45-49 


nal citizen’, when he attempted a redefi- 
nition of democracy along minimalist 
operationalist lines, had at the heart of his 
re-definition the idea of accountable 
power. This, he thought, could be 
achieved 1n a competitive model of poli- 
tics, akin to a competitive market in eco- 
nomics.* Selection of representatives 
(also called governors by Schumpeter) 
took place, among those already pre- 
selected by the party, through a competi- 
tive process which was, for him, a key 
feature of a democracy, distinguishing it 
from other systems of government, like 
oligarchy. Governors were elected and 
this made them accountable. Competitive 
election forhim, and mostly afterhim, were 
thusakeytoaccountablepower How valid 
is this conclusion? Or is it, what elite theo- 
rists call, just another ‘political myth’? 


T.. key question that political theo- 
rists in India, therefore, need to discuss 
1s the degree of accountability that elec- 
tions introduce into the system. This has 
to be in terms of degree because of the 
belief, bestexemplified by Tocqueville,‘ 
of the powerful democratising tendency 
in democracy. Free and fair and regular 
elections (India, in qualitative terms, has 
still along way to go) as a mechanism for 
selecting representatives through a com- 
petitive process 1s regarded as one which 
introduces considerable accountability. 
into the system Regular elections con- 
strain the range of political choices avail- 
able to the representative who hastobear : 
in mind his/her goal of being re-elected 
The fear of notbeing re-elected is seen as 
a sufficient basis for prudence, for repre- 
sentatives making only those decisions 
which reflectthe public interest, or at least 
their (and their party's) perception of 
the public interest The threat of being 
rejected, it is implied, is always in the 


4 ‘The democratic method ts that institutional 
auangement for ariiving at political decisions in 
which individuals acquire the power to decide by 
means of a competetive stiuggle for the people's 
vote ' Socialism and Democracy (Sth edition). 
London Allen and Unwin 1976 


5 H Mansfield, 1996 “Was it 1eally a myth? The , 97 


persistence of individualism in America’, areview 
essay of books on American democracy, Times 
Literary Supplement, 9 February, p 7 
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mind ofthe elected representative who is 
conscious ofthe presence of aspiring can- 
didates and parties knocking at the door. 
Hences/he makes only those choices that 
promote public interest. Rejection at the 
hustings is therefore regarded as the stron- 
gest measure of accountability available 
inademocracy. While there may be other 
measures, such as the Anti-Defection Act 
or the various Corruption of Public Per- 
son acts, regular elections are considered 
the most important by tar 


T.. idea of regular elections intro- 
ducing accountability into the political 
system needs to be unpacked. While one 
must acknowledge that the thieat of rejec- 
tion does affect the political behaviour of 
representatives, to this one must add the 
fact that periodic election to different 
tiers of government increases this percep- 
tion of threat (because they create a new 
level of leaders aspiring for higher lev- 
els) ê One must also recognise that elec- 
tions create new avenues of power for 
those who have hitherto notenjoyed it or 
been denied it The actions, beliefs and 
practices of this group need to be studied 


` 


especially since they are new entrants to | 


the arena of power and come with their 
own baggage and agenda 

It would be useful therefore to 
confront the accountability thesis, enu- 
merated above, with three issues. The first 
concerns the decision strategy of the 
representative The second looks at the 
aspect of time which is largely 1gnored 
by the discussion. The third looks at the 
new spaces of power that are created by 
the processes of a modern democratic 
society. I shall illustrate all three issues 
with examples from the contemporary 
politics of Goa. 

The 'elections as accountability' 
thesis assumes that the representative 
adopts either a ‘maximin’ strategy, thatis, 
s/he selects an alternative whose conse- 
quences maximise the minimum utility 
deriving for him/her, or a ‘minimax 
regret’ strategy, thatis, selects an alterna- 
tive whose consequences minimise the 
6 This has giownin significance because ofthe 731d 


and 74th amendments. the Panchayats and Munici- 
pahties acts respectively 


The Election Carnival 


maximum regret for the representative. It 
does not make allowances for the ‘gam- 
bler’ , the scourge of most ‘rational choice’ 
arguments. A brief look at the politics of 
India will show that in addition to the 
maximin and minimax regret strategies in 
decision-making, the gamblers also very 
much inevidence Since punishment, that 
1s rejection at the hustings, is the conse- 
quence of a decision that is not in the 
‘public interest’ the gambler takes a 
chance and instead of pursuing public 
interest, the assumption of how s/he will 
actin the thesis ‘elections as accountabil- 
ity’, pursues his/her ‘private interest’. 


T.. propensity to gamble gets 
encouraged by the considerable time 
interval (5-6 years) between general 
elections In this period many things 
can happen.” The voter can forget the 
representative's misdemeanour, events 
can change public perception, new coa- 
litions can emerge all factors which con- 
tribute to the representati ve's propensity 
to gamble. Even if one were, however, to 
assume that all these factors will remain 
constant, that is the voter would remem- 
ber and so on, the representative would 
still be tempted to gamble — pursue private 
interest because of the time-lag between 
the action and the penalty.* Here, if a 
representative 1s not particularly greedy, 
it 1s possible for him/her to accumulate 
considerable private benefits within‘one 
elected term If s/he is therefore prepared 
to retire after one term, the argument of 
elections fostering accountability has 
little force In this case, the representative 
would be totally unconcerned with pub- 
lic opinion. The temptation to gamble, 
however, does not get reduced in the case 
of a representative seeking re-election 
because of the long time interval between 
two general elections, since here other 
factors are taken into account, such as the 


7 itis during this period that spaces of unaccount- 
able power emeige, raising thereby the interesting 
comparison between newe: and'older 1epiesenta- 
tives Cana group comparison be made in terms of 
who has a greater propensity to (1) obey rules and 
(u) be alttuistic and publiczspirited rather than ego- 
istic and self-centred 


8 This particularly so since other penalty systems 
ate so weak, the hawala case notwithstanding 


voter’s forgetfulness, what Rawis refers to 
as knowledge about the general nature of 
society which the gambler has and which 
increases his/her propensity to gamble. 


T.. the time factor reduces the aspect 
of elections as accountability In fact, it 
creates new spacés for power between 
two elections. These spaces for power 
that getcreated by the democratic system 
are actually spaces where power is not 
accountable. Since the dominant ethic is 
that of winning competitive elections, 
other moral constraints do not deter or 
constrain the victor from pursuing private 
interest through public office This is an 
illustration of accountable power. Elec- 
tions, therefore, paradoxically have a dual 
consequence: they make power account- 
able in the medium-term and unaccount- 
able 1n the short-term We have often 
neglected this aspect of unaccountable 
power in the short-term because of our 
lack of attention to the political cultural 
pre-requisites of democratic politics ? 
In the recent politics of Goa? two 
examples of such unaccountable power 
can be briefly given. The first is the case 
of defections. The second is the issue of 
the Free Port. The case of defections is a 
good illustration ofthe limitations of elec- 
tions as acheck on unaccountable power. 
In the 7th assembly, from 1989-94, the 
state set a record of sorts with splits and 
defections, first from the ruling Congress 
to the opposition Maharashtra Gomantak 
Party (MGP) and later from the ruling MGP 
coalition to the opposition Congress. This 
floor crossing resulted in several changes 
of government during the five-year term 


9 This 1s not to discount the new spaces of power 
that are the outcome ofa globalisingeconomy Since 
heie speedy decisions need to be made the locus of 
power shifts into the domain of political economy 

Hence decisions that have significant outcomes for 
the quality of life of the people are taken by a cote- 
tie of people near the centres of power, what Dahl, 
going against the curient that he had inspired through 
his wiitings in the ' 50s and ’60s, referred to as the 
working of ‘corporate capitalism’ 


10 Selecting examples from Goa has a certain sig- 
nificance because it was the first, 1fnot the only, case 
in independent India where a referendum was used 
to determine the views of the local populace This 
concerned the issue of whether Goa should merge 
with Maharashtra or maintain its separate political 
identity 


of the assembly. There were, during the 
period, seven chief ministers, two deputy 
chief ministers, three speakers, one acting 
speaker, 6- 14 cabinet ministers, depend- 
ing upon the particular government in 
power, and even two governors, one of 
whom had to resign because of his parti- 
san involvement. And all this in a house 
of just 40 MLAs "! 


A. a result of this sordid tale in the 
elections to the 8th assembly the voters 
returned 19 new faces, punishing most 
defectors. Even the parties were punished 
with the MGP getting 7.6% and the Con- 
gress 3 23% less votes than they got in 
1989 A detailed analysis shows a clear 
vote against the happenings in the 7th 
assembly "° And yet within four months 
of the results the Congress engineered a 
defection of 4 MLAs from the 12-member 
MGP group After |5 months, the Congress 
engineered a further defection ot one 
MLA from the three-member UGDP group 
The penalties recorded in the lastelection 
and the clear message of the electorate 
opposing defections quite clearly did 
not deter the MLAs from pursuing their 
private interest. 

Most of the defectors ın the last 
seven years have been rewarded with min- 
isterial posts The recommendation that 
the number of ministers should not be 
more than one-tenth of the strength of the 
house has been blatantly disregarded. Goa 
currently has 14 ministers in ahouse of 40. 
Elections have created in Goa new spaces 

-of power which, over time, have been 
occupied by leaders of groups that have, 
only since liberation, begun to participate 
in the arena of political power. This raises 
the issue of the ethic of participation of 
these leaders (and by extension of the 
groups they represent) in terms of how 
they see the political system as a structure 
of opportunities and constraints for the 
pursuit of individual and collective inter- 
ests. This ts an interesting problem of 
democratic politics which has not been 
adequately studied." 

1] PR deSóuza; 1996 A Democratic Verdict? 
EPW, 13-20 January p 149 
12 Ihid 


13 One has to go beyond the standard normative 


The second example concerns the 
setting up of a free port in Goa The sig- 
nificance of this example 1s that the 
Raunaq Singh committee set up to study 
this issue has recommended that all of 
Goa (not just a part) be made a free port 
This has significant implications since 
all of Goa is concerned and since a free 
port has distinct laws (particularly con- 
cerning customs and excise) The status 
of criminal laws 1s not clear. The Leeson 
case (the rogue trader in Singapore) makes 
this question important Since different 
laws are involved, a free port has impli- 
cations for the federal relationship 
between Goa and the Indian Union. 

Many issues are involved which are 
not even considered by political authori- 
ties an illustration of, what Lindblom 
calls, a bad case of muddling through. 
Considerable information 1s required to 
assess the pros and consoftheissue None 
1s available or sought. And yet the Goa 
government has in principle agreed to 
the setting up of a free port '* No public 
statement about its features has been 
forthcoming, no white paper issued, and 
yet a decision 1s made which has major, 


' perhaps irreversible, implications for the 


whole of Goa. The idea of making it an 
election issue was never considered even 
though it has such far-reaching implica- 
tions. This is another, though different, 
example of unaccountable power 


A brief study of the decision shows 
what Bobbio called the persistence of oli- 
garchy This paper, by presenting some 
inconvenient facts about the functioning 
of democracy, attempts toreduce the load 
being placed by democratic theory on 
elections in terms of the accountability 
of power. Too much accountability is 
expected of elections. The spaces of 
unaccountable power that are created by 
elections arethus neverconsidered Other 
supplementary measures are, therefore, 
required to support elections. 


responses to discuss this issue meaningtully 


14 Speech given by Chief Minister Piatapsingh 
Rane to the joint meeting of the GCCI and IMC on 
7 September 1995 


15 N Bobbio, 1984 ‘The Future of Demociacy', 
Telos (61), pp 3-16 
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Reflections on a form 


RUSTAM SINGH 


The Election Carnival 


ON THE first leg of my tour to gather 
interesting graffiti of the coming elec- 
tions, I was told about P who, it seems, 
had pipped me to the post. While I missed 
P, his wife generously showed me his col- 
lection and a few pages from his diary, 
which I reproduce — almost verbatim — 
below. 


*x 


I first encountered ‘graffiti’, (writes P) 
when the headmaster of the school of 
village G brought its meaning to my 
notice. ‘Graffito (pl. graffiti) — a piece of 
writing ordrawing scribbled, scratched or 
sprayed on a surface.’ 

Having committed this masterly 
summary to memory for future reference 
I proceeded further, wondering what va- 
riety of graffiti the elections would 
present, only to discover how hopelessly 
1nadequate this information was. For my 
next solicitor was an academic who had 


drunk deeply at the font of election stud- 
ies and, as he mentioned in an aside, had 
many a title to his credit. 

‘In the context of elections,’ he told 
me over a cup of coffee — a brew I was 
never very fond of — ‘there are two kinds 
of graffiti: graffiti thatappear during elec- 
tions, and graffiti thatelections are or have 
become’. (The emphasis on these words 
was made in the appropriate professorial 
tone.) Having never engaged in an elec- 
tion study (indeed, I was unfamiliar with 
even the name of the discipline), I was 
dumbfounded by the latter meaning of the 
term ‘graffiti’. Before I could give even 
a hint of my discomfiture, the professor 
(as is the wontof such learned people) had 
moved on to the next step in his exegesis. 
‘If the phenomenon of elections in its 
modern form,’ he declared, ‘emerged 
during the period of modernity, "elections 
as graffiti” is a postmodern thing. And, 
since the electoral scene in Indiais marked 


by this phenomenon, India is now in the 
throes of a postmodern phase so far as 
elections are concerned ' 

“Thad always prided myself for 
being a lover of books — even if an old- 
fashioned one In fact, I took solace from 
the idea that I was quite a bibliophile 
But after listening to the professor, I 
concluded ruefully that my education 
must have ended during the period of 
modernity, which was the latest period 
in history as far as I was aware. Appar- 
ently, history had scampered off in a 
new direction since, leaving me standing 
in my corner. Therefore, gathering all my 
wits about me and thanking my stars 
that I came across him, I now paid closer 
attention to the professor who — I could 
see — was beginning to enjoy his exposi- 
tion, for he was smiling to himself and 
was gently stroking his pipe which 
had replaced his coffee. ‘The relation 
between "election graffiti" and "elections 
as graffiti," ' he began .. . But why, dear 
reader, should I wedge myself between 
you and this learned discourse? There- 
fore, I now bring you face to face with 
the professor while I look about for 
some even more interesting pieces of 
election graffiti. 


* 


The relation between ‘election graffiti’ 
and ‘elections as graffiti’ (said the profes- 
sor) could be seen as the one between a 
symbol (a metaphor) and the thing it 
represents But with one difference. 
Here, elections themselves can be read 
as a symbol of the symbol that denotes 
them: election graffiti. It 1s as 1f election 
graffiti are the thing that matters and 
elections make their appearance only as 
a concomitant. To put it differently, the 
significance of elections lies only in that 
they give shape to the latter. This role as 
a symbol is what turns elections into 
graffiti: a hand splashes them across the 
surface ot ‘democratic’ politics, rather 
than appearing as acontentof this politics, 
they make their appearance as a form of 
a politics without democratic content; a 
form that has no meaning beyond mark- 
ing the occurrence of an event in me and 
space. the event that happens to'be elec- 
tions themselves 


EJ 


* 


Now, itis typical of events (he continued) 
that they take place, they occur, and do so 
in relation with some other events: they 
follow from some and lead to some oth- 
ers. Every event, as such, manifests itself 
as a positive content, and it colours with 
this positivity every entity it touches. In 
fact, itdoes more: itimbues the latter with 
a positivity that they may lack, or brings 
to the surface the positivity that may be 
lying dormant in them. 

Elections seem to be different 
from such events in that they manifest 
themselves as anon-event, an event with- 
out a positive content. Or, what is more 
accurate, they appear as an event which 
carries a content that negatives every 
entity it touches — by negativising their 
positive content. 

[The professor had by now quite 
warmed up to the subject. He looked 
excited, even inflamed with passion. 
While I thought of P. who seemed to have 
vanished out of sight and of his charming 
wife, I heard the professor saying] 

Take the notion of people as 
citizens. Citizens who have obligations 
but also a choice, a power. Note that they 
exercise this choice (this power) over- 
whelmingly through elections. In other 
words, in modern democracies elections 


are overwhelmingly that single event . 


which bestows upon people their status as 
citizens. But what happens to a person 
when he (she) takes partin elections? With 
one stroke he is reduced from being a 
citizen to being a voter. This happens 
because in elections his identity as a voter 
gets ballooned into and becomes one with 
his identity as a citizen Elections tell a 
citizen that in the eyes of the state you are 
a mere voter, that it is as a voter that you 
are a citizen Thus in their very first 
encounter with elections, people experi- 
ence them as a reductive event, an event 
that reduces them in the eyes of the state 


and hence in their own eyes. They realise | 


that if they have a choice, it is only asa 
periodic voter, and that 1f they have a 
power, it is once again only as a periodic 
voter. Voting, then, becomes an act that 
evokes disgust and resentment, or it 
becomes a ‘right’ that may not be exer- 
cised, for to exercise it 1s to humiliate 


oneself, it is to encounter one's over- 
whelming smallness, overwhelming 
impotence as a voter The indifference 
towards elections stems from this feeling 
of impotence that the act of voting brings 
to a point, and not because ‘it makes no 
difference ' ! 


x* 


(I might tell you here that this dialogue 
with the professor took place many days 
before I last heard of P. when I went to 
see his wife. Even she had no news of 
him, poor woman and was distraught 
with grief. If I had known then that 
soon even she would disappear, as she 
did a couple of days later, I would never 
have left her alone I wondered what 
could have happened to P. He had 
already finished his tour of the coming 
elections and had only gone to study the 
previous ones. And his wife? What 
could have befallen her? And why? She 
was only sitting at home, waiting for her 
husband. I remember how fondly she 
spoke of him. 

By now I had lost all interest in the 
professor. In any case, he lived only in the 
diary of P., from where he used to emerge 
to sit with me 1n the cafe, as he had once 
sat with P. But I havea feeling we cannot 
just send him permanently back to the 
diary, now that P. has vanished. Not 
just yet. In fact, right now might be the 
moment when we need him most, now 
thatIam planning to goinsearchofP and 
his missing wife. He could take you to the 
tour I am leaving unfinished and might 
come back to take up later .. Although 
you never know ... Snuggle up then to the 
professor! Offer him good coffee! From 
the corner of my eye, Ican already see him 
stepping out of his diary. I must hurry. 
I have had enough of him.) 


* 


Focus now on the act of voting (enter 
the professor), on the point where our 
‘citizen’ becomes a Citizen. Legs moving 
to the polling booth. Taking one step 
after the other. Hand inserting the ballot 
into the box: does it tremble? Zoom to the 
expression on the face. The eyes: why are 
they so intent on the vote? This ‘intent- 
ness’ ... is ita mere physical something? 
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* 


Why is our Citizen emerging so fearful 
out of the booth? 


3 


Look (now) at another variety. thecitizen 
as a non-voter (Or the non-voter as à 
citizen?) Reflect on the citizen who does 
not vote, who chooses not to vote By 
choosing thus, does he become /ess or 
more of a citizen? Reflect on what made 
him choose not to vote. By choosing not 
to vote, is he less or more of a voter? 


* 


Then shift to the second variety of the 
non-voter: the non-voter who has been 
forced not to vote. This citizen was tak- 
ing his role as a citizen (his only role as 
acitizen) seriously he wanted to vote. He 
had swallowed his humiliation, forgotten 
his impotence (if that is a thing which can 
be torgotten) he wanted to perform his 
minimal role as a citizen Then the third 
variety of the non-voter appeared: the 
intimidator and booth-capturer. 

This third kind of non-voter is 
different from the other two. Using his 
status as an Intimidator and booth- 
capturer, he replaces his status of a 
non-voter with that of a voter. he votes 
by intimidating and booth-capturing, 
expresses his preference. By doing so, he 
becomes a citizen par excellence, one 
who 1s extremely conscious of his duties 
as a voter Unlike the other voters, he 
has not only no feelings of humiliation 
and impotence, he humiliates them further 
in order to restore to its fullness his own 
Status as a citizen denied to him by elec- 


. tons This is one kind of ‘citizen’ a state 


produces when it reduces a citizen to a 
mere voter: a citizen who rebels against 
the formal value structure of the state but 
fatthfully serves the core, instrumental 


values it has brought into existence. By. 


treating his role as a voter seriously, even 
if in an unconventional fashion, he 
strengthens the notion of citizenship and 
adds to its conception. 

We can now think of a citizen who 
1$ not just a voter but is also a rebel. This 
equation (citizen = a voter + a rebel) 
breaks the accepted image of the citizen, 
subverts it. challenges its being. Ithollows 
out the accepted notion of citizen as a 
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passive voter and fills this space with an 
active notion. Since this ‘action’ appears 
in a rebellions mode, it strikes at those 
structures of the ‘democratic’ state which 
were supposed to make it democratic but 
did not and, ın this sense, had already 
crumbled. This, in a way, re-democratises 
thestate rather than un-democratising it as 
generally believed. By laughing at the 
passivity of the un-rebellious voter, by 
taking advantage ofhim, itchallenges him, 
too, to become active: to bring the state 
back into democratic shape 


* 


Come now to the polling booth once 
more. Move from there toward the house 
from which a voter had appeared Or 
had refused to appear. Into the walls of 
which house he had disappeared. 

"Things happen in this house, too. 
In its front yard. In the street beyond 
the house.’ 

*My walls carry the marks of those 
things,’ says the house. (Focus now on the 
marks ) 

“These marks are not the graffiti 
you know of. These graffiti are drawn 
with lives.’ 

‘Elections come here only as these 
graffiti. As bloody marks on the walls To 
be washed away by the rain’ 

‘But they lingerin memory. . these 
marks . . The marks that you see on the 
walls are the marks in my memory.’ 


* 


There are houses, too, where elections 
come as atotal absence. Oras the presence 
of an absence they have never known. 
(The house that you see is one such 
house.) These houses only hear about 
that absence, maybe from some other 
houses. Hear about it and try to imagine 
it. And long for its presence. 

Knowing elections, you would say 
these houses are luckier. 

I don’t know. ; 

Knowing elections and many 
other things, I won't pass judgment 
upon this matter. ‘ 

^ An absence can be a devastating 

thing. Especially when there is no 
memory of that absence. An absence 
without form can kill you. 


ie 


The sky is the limit 


Sushma Swaraj entered politics as an activist of the 
Nav Nirman movement and was appointed cabinet minis- 
terin Haryana when the Janata Party came to power in 1977. 
Later, she joined the BJP and was till recently a member of 
the Rajya Sabha. She is the official spokesperson ofthe BJP. 
This interview was conducted on the last day of her term as 
: a Rajya Sabha MP by Ira Pande. 


What prompted you to join politics? 

Ientered active politics in 1977. It was a momentous 
time because the Emergency had been imposed in 1975, 
which led to Jayaprakashji starting the Nav Nirman move- 
ment. I was a fresh law graduate from the university, had 
just got married in 1975 Both my husband and I became 
active participants of the movement We opposed the 
Emergency, spoke against the constitutional amendments, 
defended George Fernandes in the Baroda dynamite 


case and, as lawyers, fought cases of MISA detenus in 
the courts. 

This movement actively led to the cognition of the 
Janata Party. When the Janata Party choseits candidates for 
the Lok Sabha elections, I was one of the chief campaign- 
ers. So many in the party felt that when I was such a good 
campaigner, why not give me a ticket? My husband, who 
was more active politically, saw something 1n me and said, 
“Why don't you go into electoral politics, while I remain in 
the profession?' 

Iwasgivenaticketto contest from the Ambala Cantt. 
Assembly constituency in Haryana. I contested, got elected, 
became a cabinet minister .once you are in it, there is no 
looking back. .. So it is 19 years now and I am still in it 

I came into politics as the result of a movement: I 
neither inherited politics, nor did a calamity plunge me into 
it. Because generally, for women politicians, thereis seldom 
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a third option — they are either inheritors of their in-laws or 
their parents legacy, or they enter politics because of some 
calamity — your husband dies, you are given a ticket But 
these were not my modes of political entry I came on my 
own and have reached where I am because of a struggle. 


What prompted you to join the BJP? $ 

I belong to an RSS family and my upbringing was such 
that I was steeped in the Sangh sanskaras. As a student, too, 
I was a very active member of the Akhil Bharatiya Vidyarthi 
Parishad (ABVP) Soit was anatural turning forme Theonly 
oddity was that because my husband was the Secretary of 
the Socialist Party in Chandigarh and President of the youth 
wing of the Socialist Party — the Samajwadi Yuva Janata 
(SYJ), I was known as asocialist But when Ijoined the Janata 
Party, it was a conglomeration of different constituents. 
Because of my husband, I was known as a person from the 
socialist constituency,.but actually I was a member of the 
original Janata Dal. 

Yet when the BJP was formed in 1980, I did not join it 
because at that time I thought it was historically very wrong 
to break the Janata Party, so I remained with it. But when a 
debate started on "Muslim India' in the Janata Party and Syed 
Shahabuddin started a paper called ‘Muslim India’, where he 
called for a ban on the RSS, there was a very volatile confron- 
tation I said you can name your paper the Indian Muslim but 
you cannot divide India into Muslim India, Hindu India and 
Sikh India’ it has to be Indian Muslim, not Muslim India. 

At this point, many leaders from the Janata Party said 
it was wrong of meto start this debate as it would affect their 
vote bank Such is the politics of the vote bank! I said that 
firstly, ip a democracy you cannot demand a ban on any 
organization, especially acultural organization like the RSS. 
And if you demand a ban on the Rss, then why not one on 
the Jamait-i-Islami as well? So this became the crux And 
J thought there was no point in remaining ın a party where 
even the leaders do not agree with you just because they are 
afraid of upsetting their vote banks. Ideologically, I was 
closer to the BJP, so that is when I decided to join it formally. 


Has the fact of your husband and you belonging to different 
political parties ever created any discord? 

No Because of one common factor in both our ide- 
ologies anti-Congressism This 1s the binding force that 
holds us together Whether I do it through the BJP and he 
through the Socialist Party, this is our common link And 
frankly, I don't think that there 1s such a wide difference 
between the two For example, take swadeshi. He is even 
more of a believer ın it than I am! So I don’t find it a strain 
to follow adifferent path Secondly, he never persuaded me 
to join his kind of politics, he always said if you are ideo- 
logically different then follow your own kind of politics. 
What about your respective parents? 

They are more on my side because my family is from 
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the old Jan Sangh. My father was acommitted Arya Samaji. 


The same is true of my in-laws who are also traditional Jan 
Sangh voters. So there is really no problem there at all. 


It ıs glaringly evident that all political parties have few 
women in Parliament. In spite of the fact that our national 
movement had women of exceptional standing who rose to 
greatprominence after independence, why are fewer women 
entering Parliament today? i 

You see, ane very basic fact we must remember is that 
our society is a male-dominated one and this thinking is 
reflected in all spheres. The second is the increasing role that 
money and mafia have begun to play 1n our electoral poli- 
tics. Naturally, this deters many women who are afraid to 
become involved in such dirty games, and their families are 
hesitant to allow them to enter electoral politics. 


Have you ever felt intimidated or threatened and insecure? 
Actually my personal experience hag been very dif- 
ferent as a woman. But one forms opinions not only from 
one's own experience but from that of one's colleagues as 
well When I came into politics, not only was my gender 
against me, my age was also a handicap. I was hardly 25 years 
old and the youngest cabinet minister, so I could have faced 
many moré problems Buteven if I scratch my head and try, 
Icannotrememberasingle incidentofdiscrimination against 
me for being a woman. Likewise, in elections. There have 
been stray incidents but nothing that I recall with bitterness. 
And please remember that I have contested five elections 


What are your party's views on giving tickets to women 
candidates? Is there a percentage that they have in mind? 

As far as percentages are concerned, my party feels 
that there should be 33% reservation for women in the 
assembly and the Parliament. This is not something that we 


_ have merely talked about, but at our national council meet- 


ing in Baroda, a presidential proposal (which is passed 
without debate) was made on this issue. : 

But you may well ask if there was no reservation, 
would your party have initiated one? It is very important to 
understand this point. When there is a 3396 reservation for 
women by legislation then naturally theres no conflict, 
because the fight 1s equal for all contesting parties. Today, 
there is no party that has 3396 women among its candidates. 
In such a situation, if a party chooses to field a woman sim- 
ply in order to be fair to them on the 3396 reservation 1ssue 
it jeopardizes its ‘winnability’ if the opposing candidate is 
a politically heavy weight male. : 

Today, when every party 1s fighting for each seat in 
order to form the government, no one is prepared to stand 


~on such principles Certainly, we plan to field many more 


women 1n the forthcoming elections than we have in the past, 
but until a 33% reservation for women becomes a law, no 
party can do more. However, we promise that if we come 
to power, we will try and pass this through Parliament 


a 


Again, we do seem to be gradually moving towards empow- 
eiing women: with more and more women getting elected 
at the grassroots lével, there are brighter chances for parties 
to be able to find a higher percentage of women candidates 
of proven administrative skill than were available till now. 


Although many parties will agree with what you say, why 
is ut that women in Parliament, starting from Mrs. Gandhi, 
have been unable to raise issues empowering women? 
As far as Mrs Gandhi 1s concerned, it is sad that in 
spite of staying in power for | | years, she never had a single 
woman of the rank of acabinet minister in her government. 
Yet it is equally true that whenever any issue concerning 
women is raised in Parliament, all the women members, 
across party lines, band together — whether it is raised by a 
Jayanti Natarajan, a Sarla Maheshwari Or a Kamla Sinha 
So there 1s a solidarity among women parliamentarians 
which is very heartening. Also, every party now has a very 
active women’s wing. In fact, our party’s present strength 
of 10 women in the Parliament is not too bad if you consider 
our total presence in the House I think it is largely propa- 
ganda against us that women parliamentarians do not work 
enough tor women. if they did not, would they be re-elected? 
When I was fighting the last elections, there was such 
an upsurge of women’s support that correspondents cover- 
ing my campaign feltI would win on the votes of the women 
alone Why was this? One, because they felt ] was one of 
them. a daughter or a sister. Also, they were less hesitant to 
come to me directly with a problem, they had no need of a 
` chaperone This would not have been possible had a male 


MP been involved Theaffection andconfidencethatlevoke ` 


as a women representative is unthinkable tor a man. 


If this ıs true and if women enjoy this singular power and 


confidence, then why is ut that when they enter Parliament. 


women are given marginal ministries. why has no women 
ever been considered for the post of the Commerce Mints- 
ter, Finance Minister, or Defence Minister? 

AsIsaidearher, this is the result of a male-dominated 
society’s way of thinking. But let me tell you that this 1s not 
always the case. Certainly, women have to prove themselves 
and prove it by working twice as hard as a man But having 
done so, these limitations vanish. Let me give you a personal 
example It was the general practice in most parties until 
recently to give women a token presence in their national 
councils, to have them on a decorative post, so tosay But 
thepostofaspokesperson —one ofthe mostchallenging posts 
1n any party for you are speaking on behalf of your party on 
all matters of national and international importance — was 
never given to a woman. 

I would say that my party has taken a lead in this: this 
1$ the second time that they have entrusted me with the job 
of placing the party'sreactions in front ofthe national press 
and I have been elevated from co-spokesperson of the BJP 
toits sole spokesperson. Even in Parliament, they have never 


marginalised me: I have initiated my party's discussion on 
the President’s address thrice, spoken on ‘non-soft’ subjects, 
whether it is the J&K budget, the BCCI or Dunkel. The same 
is true of other women as well. Naturally, every party will 
want that their party representative should be an intelligent 
and articulate person, but if you can prove your capability, 
then you do get an equal opportunity to occupy important 
positions 


Have you never felt handicapped being a woman? 
Never. Right from 1977, when I was one of nine 
ministers in Devi Lal's cabinet: if there was ever something 
to be drafted, or be minister in waiting—they would say give 
it to Sushma, she can handle it best. I never faced any 
interference, nor was I given any soft jobs. In fact I was 
Labour Minister in 1977, when all the labour unions had 
_become very powerful and vocal after the Emergency. 


How does the BJP perceive the role of women. In 
Maharashtra, the BJP-Shiv Sena combine is believed to 
have said to the women that there weren't enough jobs for 
men, so they should stay at home. 

This 1s totally false. There is such a lot of misinfor- 
mation about the BJP Do you know that in Gujarat, we have 
a 3096 job reservation for women in all the local bodies, 
whether schools, dispensaries or whatever? If our party 
believed that women should sit at home, would we have 
taken such a bold step in Gujarat? It suits our opponents to 
-spread such propaganda aboutus. that the BJP is anti-women, 
conservative, Manuvadi and so on. Even our job policy in 
Maharashtra talks of reservation of jobs for women and we 
have already done it in Gujarat. There is no way to put such 
rumours to rest, only 1f you see our party's working from 
within will you be able to see the truth. What we have done 
in Gujaratis not matched by any other government anywhere 
— neither the Congress, the left nor the Janata have given 
women the employment opportunities we have in Gujarat. 
‘How do you see yourself in the future? 

As far as I am concerned, it 1s a matter of great 
personal satisfaction to me that I belong to a party that 
wishes to keep this country united and independent. So 
whatever role] am assigned in its work will be my pleasure. 
But I must tell you that our party does not ignore merit, 
neither do you have to resort to wheeling and dealing to get 
yourdue You need no godfathers, no manipulations Your 
merit draws the party's attention to you Icould have never 
dreamt that I would be made the party’s spokesperson: it 
came to me on its own. Certainly, it is hard for women to 

_ come forward and it is even more difficult to prove their 
worth in a male-dominated arena Butif you have done both 
these things competently, then the sky is the limit and all 
gender distinctions fade away. This 1s what my own expe- 
rience has taught me. Of course, I speak of my party, 
perhaps others have different experiences. 
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 Athird alternative 


S. Jaipal Reddy, who recently retired from the RajyaSabha, 
was leader of the Janata Dal in Parliament. His political 
career began with the emergence of the Janata Party and is 
current]y the official spokesman of the Janata Dal. He was 
recently interviewed by M.P. Vidyadharan. " 
How do you view the scenario in the coming elections? 

Since 1991, there has been athree-way splitin Indian 
politics, but today there are some new historical elements. 
Firstly, forces outside the fold of Congress (I) and BJP have 
a chance of coming to power on their own. Secondly, the 
Congress (I) stands completely marginalised in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar—the two biggest states of the country and 
a third force has the potential to fill this space. Admittedly, 
it has a long way to go and many internal problems to sort 
out. It is pnmarily concerned with the unity of the forces 
of social justice in Uttar Pradesh, which is a problem state 
Secondly, we have complications in Andhra following 
the TDP split. The third hurdle 1s Tamil Nadu because 
both the DMK and AIADMK have yet to finalise their 
alliances. These three states account for more than 160 
Lok Sabha seats. 

Thus although there is a three-way split, it is difficult 
to say which formation will get the required majority in 
Parliament, because the Congress, Janata Dal and Left 
parties are weak in these three states Of the three states, the 
BJP has emerged as aforceonly inU.P Ytisazeroin Andhra 
and Tamil Nadu So the indications are towards a third 
alternative, which may emerge as the single largest force 
Butthereis scope for some play in the post-election scenario. 


What could such alignments be? 
These forces have to go in for a rational realignment. 
The Congress may face its biggest split—a more formal one 


_ thanitrecently suffered when a faction led by ND Tiwari 


and Arjun Singh walked away from the main party I 
expect the Congress to split in the middle because the 
party workers will find that Narasimha Rao has led them to 
electoral disaster and will revolt against him. Rao has his 
own band of hard-core loyalists Therefore, they will 
have a split in the Congress party after elections 


Will the stability card fetch the Congress another term? 
I think this plank has few buyers Afterall, Rao'sonly 
achievement in the last five years has been to transtorm a 
minority eovernment into majority one by inducing defec- 
tions through unfair and foul means. I don’t think this will 
have many takers now "The Congress party hasbeenlosing 
one election after another in state after state since Rao 
became its president Never was it so weak as it is today 


` Jt is only his leadership that has depleted the Congress 


i 
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Will liberalisation have an impact on the elections? 

Liberalisation will have no electoral impact. It has 
some support among the upper classes, and you know their 
numbers in the Indian social context. Moreover, the upper 
class voters in the urban areas are divided among the Con- 
gress (I) and the BJP and share the same social base 
But are the poor against the liberalisation? _ 

The poorhave been at the receiving end of the burden 
of structural adjustment, which is a technical name for 
liberalisation. Therefore, they are up in arms against the 
Congress party. This is the situation now. Of course, our 
country 1s too large to say that the picture is the same 
everywhere. Today, theIndian polity is fragmented and the 
political picture is very variegated. A fragmented polity will 
not be able to throw up a decisive 11th Lok Sabha. 


What will be the impact of hawala on the eléctions with so 
many Congress ministers involved? : 

There are three major formations in the country. the 
Congress, BJP, Janata Dal and the left parties. The left 
parties are completely untainted by the scam, as are the 
regional parties. As far as the JD is concerned, the names 
of only two of its leaders figure in the diary. And no case 
has been made out or charge-sheet filed against S.R. 
Bommai. In the case of Sharad Yadav, there was merely a 
small sum of Rs 300,000 which he collected through 
another person. There is some doubt about the identity of 
Jain because there are ever so many Jains. Yet the hawala 
racket has dented the image of the Congress and BJP 
significantly and leaders of both these parties in Madhya 
Pradesh have been implicated. 


But hasn't the scandal also affected the JD in Bihar where 
it is the ruling party? 

The nature of the scandal is different in Bihar. It is, 
1n fact, a kind of systems scam. This embezzlement has 
been going on at different levels, regional, district and the 
taluk, for 20 years since 1976. Unfortunately, Bihar has 
not had a good administrative machinery. These things 
happened...and hundreds of officials have been involved in 
this There is even a public interest petition filed before the 
PatnaHigh Court Noallegation has been made againstany 
politician, noragainstasingle ministeroftheJD government, 
not even against any politician of any party and no allega- 
tion has been levelled against the chief minister at all. Their 
only contention was for a fair inquiry Since the state gov- 
ernment is involved, it should not conduct the probe , 
Therefore, the matter should be entrusted to the CBI. 

Then there are some constitutional questions Weare 
not opposed to an inquiry by any agency other than the state 


e 


government, per se But in our view the CBI is not an 
impartial agency. It is an instrument of the ruling party at 
Delhi and so should not look into this. Therefore, the gov- 
ernment of Bihar has filed an appeal in the Supreme Court 

The scam in Bihar can at best be compared to the security 
scam andthesystemsscam Inthesecurity scam frauds had 
taken place for many years but we did not seek the resigna- 
tion of Narasimha Rao at that time because it happened 
within the system Our people demanded his resignation 
only when it was alleged that Harshad Mehta had paid a bribe 
to the Prime Minister Or when his son was alleged to have 
received a loan of Rs 20 million from one important bro- 
ker, Hitendra Dalal Such deals have been going on even 
before Manmohan Singh and Rao took over ButI want to 
mention that the volume of security transactions had gone 
up during the Rao-Manmohan Singhregime. Even then we 
did not demand their resignation. 

Yet look at the irresponsibility of the non-JD opposi- 
tionin Bihar They have not produced a shred of evidence 
against the Chief Minister or any minister The Bihar high 
court has condemned the Public Accounts Committee which 
was headed by a Congressman at that time, in the matter. 
Therefore, the hawala scam or the fodder scam in Bihar are 
not exactly similar and are not comparable. 


Despite so many central munisters involved in the hawala, 
why has the opposition failed to conduct a mass movement 
against the establishment this time, unlike during JP’s time? 

Firstly, because the opposition ts divided. Secondly, 
because a large number of BJP leaders are involved — the 
whole Madhya Pradesh leadership of the BJPisinit Sohow 
can they mount a campaign? It is the JD which has raised 
the issue all along tn Parliament 

The point is that the hawala scandal surfaced in 
January 1996 when Parliament was in session and now we 
are preparing for the elections Where is the time for a 
mass movement? You see, the JD or National Front-left 
combine has taken a different line on the hawala 1ssue 
from the BJP's stand on it. The BJP looks at the issue as a 
frame-up. Our position is that it is true and indicates the 
rampant corruption in our system We are of the view that 
the Prime Minister himself is involved and must go. 


What are the prospects of parties like the Congress, BJP and 
the Left Front in the coming elections? 

I do not think the BJP can significantly improve its 
position. They have 1700r so seats and may add 5 or 10 more 
because the Congress will do badly in Madhya Pradesh. 
They will not be able to improve their position in U.P 
either They may do slightly better in Maharashtra where 
the Congress is bound to suffer. There are only two states 
in the country where the BJP is likely to improve on its 1991 
position M.P and Maharashtra. Butitis likely to suffer in 
Gujarat where it won 20 seats in 1991. The same is true 
of Delhi 


re 


In the ultimate analysis, the BJP may get something 
like 140 seats. The Congress is likely to compete with 
the BJP as the single largest party. This will depend on 
Andhra and Tamil Nadu. Following the split in the TDP, 
nobody can predictthe result in Andhra. Since alliances are 
still an open question in Tamil Nadu, nobody knows 
what will happen there either. So from its present strength 
of 270, the Congress is not hkely to get more than 130 in 
the country. 

Now we come to the third force. The Janata Dal and 
the left parties together will get 130 seats. Butthere are other 
allies like the TDP and some parties ın Tamil Nadu, the AGP, 
Akali Dal, Samajvadi Party and possibly, the BSP. These 
parties are likely to get about 100 seats Therefore, it is 
difficult to say how alignments will take place and this will 
enable an alternative to emerge as the single largest bloc. 

A word about the Tiwari-Arjun Singh Congress, 
emerging as a significant factor in some states, which will 
also eventually join the third alternative — the NF-LF com- 
bine, which may emerge as the single largest bloc It may 
fall short of an absolute majority but once we emerge as the 
single largest combine, we will have the manoeuvrability 
and flexibility to get the remaining numbers. 


So are you expecting a hung Parliament? 

Yes, to begin with. But this hung | 1th Lok Sabha will 
not remain hung for too long: it will tigger off a long over- 
due realignment of forces in the Indian polity. 


But even if the third force manages to cobble a majority, will 
it provide a stable government? 

Pastexperiences are no bonger relevant today. In 1977 
and 1989, the confrontation in the Indian polity was bi-polar. 
It was the Congress versus the rest. Today itis tri-polar. We 
have aCongress-led combination, a BJP-led one and a Janata 
Dal-led alternative Secondly, the Congress is at its lowest 
ebb And, thirdly, look at the way Narasimha Rao survived 
the last five years I don’t think he survived because of his 
skills. Yes, the money factor did play apart But more than 
that 1t was the instinct of self-preservation of the MPs to 
complete their term which enabled Rao’s survival. There- 
fore, I will say even if the 11th Lok Sabha is likely to be 
hung, 1t will not hang itself. 


ifthe opposition comes to power, can we expect any reform 
of the electoral system? 

We will certainly go in for wide-ranging electoral 
reform. We are for state-funding of elections and also 
plan to tighten the legal system to weed out criminals. 
We would like to reduce the role of black money 1n the 
economy and electoral politics. We also want to set up 
the office of a Lok Pal, which will be a multi-member 
body and a very important instrument. We will certainly 
implement whatever the Dinesh Goswamy Committee 
recommended. 
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After Congress what? 


MAHENDRA PRASAD SINGH 


The Election Carnival 


THE prospect of a hung Parliament, in 
addition to the forging of joint strategies 
and fronts among parties, has prompted 
a debate on constitutional reforms. The 
most recent proposals for reforms have 
originated predictably from Congress 
party circles, notably from the former 
President R Venkataraman, Lok Sabha 
Speaker Shivraj Patil and Vasant Sathe, 
who has reiterated his old proposal for a 
switch-over to the presidential form of 
government! 

The debate on a more appropriate 
form of government for India by either 
reforming or abrogating the 1950 Consti- 
tution, goes back to the 1970s. Since then, 
the American model of presidential gov- 


„ernment has from time to time been put 


forward for debate by Congress and BJP 
leaders, jurist Nani A. Palkhivala and the 


late J R.D Tata. I have already argued 


| See R Venkataiaman, ‘Government wanted, a 
national executive’, The Hindustan Tunes, 30 Apul 
1995, ‘A short note on what can be done to provide 
1easonable stability to the government' (reportedly 
cuculated by Shiviay Patil), and Vasant Sathe, ‘Con- 
stitutional Refor1m—theneedtoactisnow’ All weie 
circulated foi a National Conference on Constitu- 
tional Reforms at the India International Centre, 
o1ganized by the Foundation for Amity and National 
Solidarity, 10-11] June 1995 


elsewhere,” that for a country like ours, 
with immense diversities and a fragile 
democratic framework, a composite and 
collective cabinet type of executive 
responsible to arepresentative Parliament 
is a better option than the presidential 
executive. Such a system is focused ona 
single individual, who may be a repre- 
sentative of the mass public but is not 
responsible to a democratically elected 
legislative body and his term of office, like 
that of the Congress or the legislature, is 
fixed. This feature is further fraught with 
the prospect of deadlocks between the 
executive and the legislature. 

I would like to pointout here that the 
advocates of the presidential form 1n the 
post-1950 Indian debate have seldom 
even mentioned in passing the federal 
dimension of Indian politics and the struc- 
ture of governments at the state and local 
levels. Presumably, the form of govern- 
ment at the centre would be replicated in 
the states. One shudders at the prospect of 
a motley crowd of-regional and local 


2 See MP Singh, ‘India The constitution and 
consensus’ 1nJ.S Grewal and Hugh Johnston (eds ), 
The India-Canada Relationship Exploring the 
Political, Economic and Cultural Dimensions. Sage 
Publications, New Delhi, 1994, pp 193-208 


tyrants straddling the land with guaran- 
teed governmental stability but with 
practically nothing else to offer except 
constitutional deadlocks, executive agg- 
randisement and constitutional crises 


M oreover, the protagonists of the 
presidential system forIndiaseem to have 
given scant attention to the compelling 
evidence from comparative politics that 
the USA is practically the only country 
where such a system has succeeded. This 
may be due to the uniqueness of the 
American nation — the lack of a feudal 
past, rare prosperity ina newly discovered 
virgin land and a fairly homogeneous 
culture despite its subcontinental size. The 
Presidential system has been an utter fait- 
ure not only in Latin America to the south 
of the American border but also nearer 
home in Asia—1in Pakistan, Sri Lanka and 
Bangladesh It is difficult to imagine a 
more thoroughly discredited government 
from the vantage points of democratic 
theory and comparative political experi- 
ence Suchagovernmenthas generally led 
to authoritarianism and an unspectacular 
record inconflictresolution and economic 
development. 

The constitutional system of the 
Fifth Republic in France presents an 
, attempt to combine the American presi- 


- dential system with the British prime: 


ministerial system, creating a peculiar 
hybrid. Depending on varying personali- 
ties and circumstances, it resembles in 
1mportant respects the American system 
but diverges from it as well. In the latter 
eventuality it functioned effectively as a 
dual executive The French constitution 
now combines a directly elected Presi- 
dent' with a very prominent position in 
foreign affairs and among the masses and 
a Prime Minister who enjoys the major- 
ity support in the Parliament But he 
appoints his cabinet, in consultation 


3 The Fifth Fiench Republican constitution 
originally provided foi the indirect election of the 
President eveiy seven years by an electoral college 
of 80000 municipal and department councillors 
But in Octobe: 1962 President Chailes de Gaulle, 
bypassing the prior parliamentary. approval, 
manocuvied to get the constitution amended by a 
referendum to the eftect that the President 1s now 
duectly elected by universal sutfiage 


with the President (who chairs the cabi- 
net), from outside the Parliament. 

Until March 1986, President de 
Gaulle and his successors dominated 
the scene, relegating the Prime Minister 
to the position of a presidential agent. 
Butafter March 1986, when the National 
Assembly elections returned a parliamen- 
tary majority owing allegiance to a 
party otherthan the presidential coalition, 
Prime Minister Jacques Chirac turned 
the tables on the President and retri- 
eved the usurped powers of his office, 
reducing the President to the position 
of a behind-the-scene arbiter in the 
government. 

Surprisingly, the French system has 
received little attention in India even 
though it eminently answers the fairly 
widespread dismay in Indiaatthe prospect 
of getting a President who is routinely 
approached by the opposition parties and 
opposition state governments against the 
government of the day at the centre but is 
generally regarded by most constitutional 
experts as no more than the British mon- 
arch 1n powers 


B. even the French system is unsuit- 
able for India for two reasons. For one, the 
French President, apart from the chal- 
lenge trom the Prime Minister, 1s unre- 
strained even by the kind of judicial and 
federal constraints that bridles the 
American President. For another, this 
system of governments even more likely 
to get into constitutional deadlocks and 
enmobilisme than the American system 

The more recent proposals for 


constitutional reform, especially those 


proposed by erstwhile President Ven- 
kataraman and Shivraj Patil are less radi- 
cal in as much as they are confined to 
modifications within the existing parlia- 
mentary-federal system. However, both 
these proposals are ill-conceivedin terms 
of defiance of the parliamentary system 
as ıt has evolved through centuries of 
accumulated constitutional wisdom in 
the United Kingdom and the Common- 
wealth, especially Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and India 

Moreover, they are myopic and 
self-defeating as they seek to instal a 


stable but ineffective executive. Stability 
of the executive is bought at the cost of 
its paralysis or immobility. Besides, the 
question we need to ask is: stability for 
what? This 1s even more basic than the 
structure of the government which is, 
after all, only a means to an end Today 
there is great confusion and ambivalence 
regarding the goals of governance, with 
clear and explicit constitutional values 
like secularism, socialism and environ- 
mental protection being openly violated 
by the government, the opposition and 
industry. 


L. us first synoptically recapitulate the 
crux of the Venkataraman and Pati! pro- 
posals (hereafter, RV and SP models) The 
former proposes a cabinet whose Prime 
Minister and ministers are elected by a 
parliamentary majority of at least 50% 
against whom a no-confidence motion 
cannot be moved as a collectivity during 
the term of Parliament. Such motions are 
permissible only against individual min- 
isters, presumably excluding the Prime 
Minister. The decisions of Parliament, 
whose members are freed from the con- 
straints of party whips and the anti-defec- 
tion law, are to be binding on the cabinet. 

The sp model proposes a party or 
a coalition government elected and 
removable by a two-thirds majority in 
the Lok Sabha. In case such a one-party 
or coalition government with a two-thirds 
majority is not forthcoming in the newly 
elected or the existing Lok Sabha, the 
President may form a cabinet from outside 
the Parliament which will function until 
a cabinet with a requisite two-thirds 
majority from within the Lok Sabha is 
formed, or until a new election after 
dissolution makes such a parliamentary 
cabinet possible. The MPs are to be 
allowed conscience voting and the anti- 
defection law 1s to be abrogated. The 
majority decisions of Parliament are to 
be binding on the cabinet. 

The RV model will beget an execu- 
tive whose stability is bought at the 
cost of its effectiveness. The executive 
would only be nominally headed by the 
Prime Minister, who would be thoroughly 
impotent in controlling his cabinet col- 
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leagues as they would be elected and 
removed individually by Parliament It 
would be a hydra-headed executive with- 
outunity of purpose and voice.as a collec- 
tive body and individual members would 
be dependent on the whims and caprices 
of the parliamentary majonty often pitted 
against a weak Prime Minister. The RV 
model would also mean an end ofthe party 
system which is an instrument of unified 
governance in the hands of the Prime 
Minister It would mean achaotic cabinet 


and an unruly Parliament The govern- - 


ment would not only be a quarrelsome 
band all the time but would also lack 
decisive leadership and action by the 
Prime Minister in times of emergency. 


T.. SP model is fraught with even 
more sinister prospects. The Prime 
Minister's leadership and effective action 
under it 15 possible, but the threshold of 
its parliamentary support at two-thirds 
majority is raised too high and may remain 
highly improbable under Indian social 
and political conditions. Besides, itopens 
up the possibility of frequent conflicts of 
ambition and interest between the Prime 
Minister and the President. The latter 1s 
authorised to bypass Parliament in form- 
ingagovernment from outside Parliament 
if and when it fails immediately to throw 
up a parliamentary government with a 
two-thirds majority Moreover, like the 
RV model, the SP model too threatens the 
growth of a parliamentary party system 
by dispensing with party whips and the 
anti-defection law 

Anti-party sentiments have been 
frequently expressed by the founding 
fathers and elder statesmen of republics 
as diverse as the USA and India‘, and 


4. George Washington, Loid Bolingbroke, 
Mahatma Gandhi, and Jayaprakash Narayan have 
all shown an instinctive distaste for political parties 
as divisive and conupting Itis well known that a 
day before Gandhi died in 1948, he proposed the dis- 
solution of the Indian National Congress as a politi- 
cal party and its replacement by a Lok Sevak Sangh 
as an instrument of social service and 'constiuctive" 
work (Rajni Kothari Politics ini Indta, Boston Little, 
Brosvn and Co 1970, p 155) Previously, Gandhi 
had been a Congressman and had by implication 
wiitten positively about political parties On 27 
January 1948 Gandhi wiote, perhaps in the same 
piece as icleried to by Kothari without full citation , 
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" 


contemporary trends in several democra- 
cies have signalled the decline of parties 
as instruments of elections and parliamen- 
tary life.5 However, it is difficult not to 
feel that arepresentative and responsible 
government without parties is highly 
improbable 


W.. someconstitutional, électoral 


and party reforms aimed at federalising 
the system and democratızing the politi- 
cal parties are urgently called for, itis too 
alarmist to say that the loss of a majority 
by the Congress in 1996 would plunge 
India into an unprecedented constitutional 
crisis. Indeed, 1989 and 1991 have already 
seen India bereft of any party with a clear 
majority in the Lok Sabha. The experience 
of the three minority governments since 
then have not been all too happy. The 
National Front proved to be a fractious lot, 
too diverse for a naive and cocksure Prime 
Minister to lead a minority coalition gov- 
ernment The Samajvadi Janata Party 
minority government was headed by a 
leader without a party worthy of a Pome 
Minister and was soon ditched by the 
Congress, which had brought it into 
existence, even though Chandra Shekhar 
displayed a rare earnestness and earthy 
common sense. 


‘Indian National Congress which ts the oldest 
national political organisation and which has afte: 
many battles fought her non-violent way to ficedom 
cannot be allowed to die It can only die with the 
nation The Congiess has won political freedom, 
but it has yet to win economic fieedom, social and 
moral freedom These freedoms are harder than the 
political, 1f only because they are constructive, less 
exciting and not spectacular All embiacing con- 
structive work evokes the ener gy of all and the unity 
of the millions ' This was published in The Haryan 
on | February 1948 A soctalist-tu:ned-Gandhian, 
Jayapiakash Narayan too was an advocate of 
partyless democracy See his From Socialisin to 
Sa: vodava and Swaraj for the People, both pub- 
lished by Sai vaseva Sangh, Vaianasi. in 1956 and 
1965, respectively But paradoxically he was the 
giey eminence behind the for mation of the Janata 
Paity, professedly merging Bharatiya Jan Dal, 
Bharatiya Jan Sangh, Congiess (O), Socialist Party 
of India, and Congiess for Demociacy ` 


5 Companng the decline of paity identification 
in USA and India, Lloyd and Susanne Rodoiph 
observe ‘The decline of party identification in 
India should not be confused with a comparable 
phenomenon 1n the United States, because the 
causes aie different in the United States, the 11se 
of media politics; independent voting, and 
peisonalised campaign financing, in India, paity 


The Congress minority govern- 
ment headed by P.V. Narasimha Rao 
proved to be more stable, thanks to the 
residual legacy of the Congress as the 
only nation-wide party and the recon- 
ciliatory skills as well as Machiavellian 
tactics of its veteran leader. But in-an 
attempt to convert his minority govern- 
ment into a majority one, Rao became 
the first Prime Minister to unscrupu- 
lously lure sections of the opposition to 
merge with his party. Yet to say that 
India without a majority party in 1996 
would become ungovernable is a flat 
assertion unsupported by experience 
and reason When it 1s not necessary to 
change the First Republic, itis necessary 
not to change it. 


T.. Constitution 1s a check on the 
cupidity of men and women it cannot 
possibly be a substitute for the penal and 
criminal procedure code. The oft-encoun- 
tered argument that corruption and crime 
are not alien even in more developed 
democracies overlooks the fact that 
such offences in the USA and Japan 
often result not only in removal from 
office but also in conviction of the politi- 
cal incumbents. 


deinstitutionalisation in the context of plebiscitary 
politics ’ See then /n Pursuit of Lakshint The 
Political Economy of the Indian State, New Delhi 
Orient Longman, 1987,p 138 Thecontiastisovei- 
drawn, as mass media advertising has also been one 
of the important props of plebiscitary politics in 
India. The Congress party organisation has iniecent , 
decades been at a discount due to an incieasing 
reliance on the government-controlled TV 
(Doordarshan) and mega-advertising agencies 
(Rediffusion) for leadership 1mage-building and 
electoral campaigns Rao began in 1992 with an 
accent on revival of party organisation throughelec- 
tion of party committees at various levels But 
biennial party elections have since again been post- 
poned In India there has been an additional factor 
in the decline of established parties of the centre and 
the left, especially the former This 1s the nse of a 
variety of social movements 1n the civil society on 
issues of state autonomy, human rights, environ- 
ment, women, among others, as also the upsurge of 
religious communalism and caste consciousness 
unleashed by the Mandal and Mandiragitations Just 
as the BIP turned out to be the electoral beneficiary 
of the soft stance of the Congress towaids Hindu 
communalism, it 15 the Samajvadi Party of Mulayam 
Singh Yadav and Bahujan Samaj Party that have 
1eaped the ha vest of Mandal castes sown by the 
Janata Dal leadei and National Fiont Prime Minis- 
tei, V P Singh 


* 


THE SUMMER of 1991 Faced with 
bankrupt coffers and an unprecedented 
forex crisis, high fiscal and budget defi- 
cits, the rump of a government seated on 
the throne at New Delhi decides to sell 
the gold in its custody. That, however, is 
utterly insufficient. The usual budget 
could not be presented that year and by 
June, it is clear that after al] the jewellery 
has been sold, the wicked moneylender 
must enter the scene. 

The elections draw near and the 
wholecountry watches with bated breath. 
Irrespective of who wins, how on earth 
will we set our house in order? And how 
did matters come to such a pass any way? 
Troubled questions, these! The answers 
lead to only one conclusion: for too long 
Hus the country been living beyond its 
means. The moneylender has already 
stepped in Did we know that? 

The elections are over and a new 
government (alittle more than a rump) has 
taken over. This wobbly new government 
rests on two crutches a left and a right 
one. Yet it seems to show mote determi- 
nation than any other in the past. It has 
come in precisely to set our house in 
ordei, to teach us how to live within our 
means The stage is set. The curtain rises. 

The first scene of the drama opens 
revealing the set of a massive courtroom. 
The Great Inquisition 1s about to begin. 
The.judges look a trifle like the wicked 
moneylender. The courtroom is packed 
with honourable professors, journalists, 
great men and women of business and 


From inquisition to citizenship? 


ADITYA NIGAM 


public servants who have one distinction 
they have all just returned from abroad, 
highly impressed with the way the white 
man manages his affairs. Many of these 
starry-eyed spectators in the courtroom 
have, in the past, been trained in the busi- 
ness schools of the West. 

The accusedis broughtin tied hand 
and foot and made to stand in the dock 
He ısın tatters; dirty, stinking, uncultured 
A wave of indignation sweeps through 
the courtroom at the very sight of this 
aesthetic eyesore. How can people live 
like that — so unaesthetically? But wait a 
minute..Something seems to have gone 
wrong somewhere A feeble voice from 
the back speaks up: Were We not supposed 
to discuss and deliberate upon living 
beyond our means? That we were spend- 
ing more than we were earning? Is that 
man-thatskeleton ofa man —the accused 
for ‘living beyond his means’? 

A learned professor rises from his 
seat toexplain: You see, weare notexactly 
interested in whether this man is living 
beyond his means. He 1s certainly guilty 
of living beyond the nation’s means. The 
poor nation has to pay through its nose for 
his children’s education and health; to 
provide food at subsidized prices. Thatis 
what interests us, ladies and gentlemen. 

A subtle transfiguration of the real 
agenda has taken place. We are now dis- 
cussing not what led to the bankruptcy of 
the nation’s coffers in the first place. The 
inquisition has, in fact, been arranged 
precisely because a judgment has been 
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already passed on the main issue. It has 
already been decided thatsome people are 
not guilty; nay, they are above suspicion. 
They are the people on whom the fasci- 
nating, exhilarating growth oí the preced- 
ing decade rests Remembet, industry 
giew at a phenomenal rate of over 7 per 
cent and within that, the goodies sector 


(what the learned men call ‘consumer 


durables’) grew ata breathtaking 14 to 15 
per cent This was all because these 
gentlemen and ladies were there to pur- 
chasethe goodies Can they be accused of 
‘living beyond the nation’s means’? On 
the contrary, it was the wretched nation 
that was livingoffthem —these worthless 
men/women of labour. These ‘poor’ bour- 
geois are being taxed heavily so that the 
government can spend on the welfare of 
these thankless beings who seem to have 
walkedstraightoutofaDickensian novel 


— always asking for more. 


l mpassioned speeches in this mode were 
characteristic of that summer of 1991 and 
were to.continue through the next few 
years. The man in the dock — could be a 
woman for that matter, except for the 
strange fact that he managed to monopo- 
lize the (labour) market through some- 
thing called the union — was accused of 
driving the nation crazy with his incessant 
demands and resisting the great forces of 
change that have been unleashed by the 
scientific and technological revolution 
It 1s for him (let us call him 


- Gangaram) that the nation's progress is 


blocked for, given the situation, which 
foreign philanthropist will cometo invest 
in this wretched country? After all, even 
philanthropy and altruism must be 
rewarded with a certain minimum 
hospitality Atthis point, another learned 
protessor rose to shed some more pearls 
of wisdom His laboured speech in 
defence of the prosecution’s case was 
received with much applause. 

"Indians, countrymen, and lovers,’ 
he began, ‘hear me for my cause, and be 
silent, that you may hear. Ifthere beany 
in this assembly, any dear friend of 
Gangaram’s (points to the accused), to 
him I say that my love for him is no less. 
Itis notthat Love him less, but that I love 
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India more. . We all love him, we weep 
for him; he is hard-working, we honour 
him, but alas! he has become too ambi- 
tious, he must pay for it He wants to 
protect his job and realizes little that 
the country needs sacrifice at this momen- 
tous juncture. Not jobs alone, we must be 
ready to sacrifice our lives for the coun- 
try and its great future. What do a few 


- million jobs matter? 


A... all, if the great western 
bourgeois comes to our land, if we can 
manage to entice him to put his capital 
here, it will grow like Jack's beanstalk 
and there will be so many jobs ten years 
from now that not bea soul shall go to bed 
hungry. He (pointing to the man in the 
dock) may not live to see those great days, 
it is true, but his children, their children 
and their children shall live happily ever 
after Is this too much of a sacrifice to 
make for yourown children? (Prolonged 
applause) 

*We understand that it is not easy, 
but then these are difficult times. After all, 
once the nation’s development has up- 
rooted its erstwhile peasant communities 
for building the temples of modern India 
in Narmada, Singrauli and other such 
places, the only way these destitute people 
can be employed is through the altruism 
of great men of business. They must re- 
alize the lofty ideals of work. Itis not their 
own farm that they work on now; they are 
working because they are being given 
work. They must toil — harder and ever 
harder. Did not God’s command to Man 
say that by the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat thy daily bread. What has this world 
come to? People seem to have just forgot- 
ten the virtues of work.’ (Loud applause) 

And so the Inquisition went on 

The man in the dock was further 
accused of being insensitive to the plight 
of his less fortunate brethren for his end- 
less demands were making it impossible 
for the country to address the far more 
pressing problems of those even weaker. 
This had to stop. 

The curtain falls. When it rises 
again, the stage is set like a fish-market. 
Sometime in April 1994. The dramatis 
personae are the same but the courtroom 


is replaced by an open space. There 1s pan- 
demonium. The characters are simply 
bewildered. News has just come in that 
after years of meetings around the Uru- 
guay Round of trade negotiations, the 
captains ofthe world trade-war assembled 
in Marrakesh to sign the final treaty. 
While news of the successful signing of 
thetreaty was greeted with great enthusi- 
asm, there was utter confusion over the 
fact that the major world players had 
broughtina ‘new’ dimension to the whole. 
scenario: they called it the ‘social clause’. 
Put simply, they were arguing that the 
poor man in the dock was being deprived 
of all his rights as a worker and not even 
being paid a decent living wage. He was 
being used by the local trade players to 
produce cheap goods in order to out-flank 
the goods of the big players. More impor- 
tantly, he was being denied the right to 
organize and fight for better wages. How 
atrocious! So far you have used him for ' 
your game; now we shall do so, they 
seemed to say 


H ow toreactto the news was a major i 
problem. Our own businessmen and 
women —especially those belonging tothe 
well-known Bombay Club — had already 
begun to realize that they were being 
forced to play on an extremely uneven ~ 
pitch, even withintheirowncountry. Now 
the only advantage they had in the inter- 
national market was sought to be taken 
away from them. So many oftheerstwhile 
champions of the ‘hire and fire policy’ 
switched to the 'take it easy policy' in 
relation to the man in the dock. Some of 
the more enterprising ones organized a big 
dialogue with him and his ilk — the first 
ever—to hammer out a new ‘partnership’ 
But these were men of action and so 
did not have any problem in switching to 
more realistic and pragmatic positions. 
The professors and all the learned men, 
however, were in a quandary. It was their 
belief, their faith that was being shaken. 
Protectionism was bad under any name or 
pretext. Free trade was the only modality 
through which the ‘invisible hand’ could 
operate. The catechism of the trade mís- 
sionaries, rightfrom the classical down to 
the neo-classical, had taught us this. That 


was what the General Agreement on 
Tariff and Trade (GATT) and its progeny 
the World Trade Organization (WTO) 
were supposed to ensure 

The benign world of political 
economy could neverhandle power, prob- 
ably because it was so implicated in 
power. Anyway, the rhythm of life could 
not afford the luxuries of academia 
Responses could not wait. 


E.. therefore the nationalist — the 

-exemplar of power, par excellence The 
fracas suddenly comes to an end The 
nationalist climbs up on araised platform 
and calls attention of the crowd ‘This is 
an internal matter,’ he begins, ‘and we do 
not need anyone to tell us what we ought 
do forour Gangaram. After all, he 1s ours 
Weare sure that he will not allow himself 
to be used thus by foreign forces working 
against the interests of the nation 

“We know that in this land there 
are little children whose childhood is 

, consumed in the furnaces of the bangle 
factories of Ferozabad, or those whose 
bodies are broken before they reach ado- 
lescence in industries spreading from 
Sivakasi to Mirzapur. Did we notlegislate 
upon the prohibition and regulation of 
child labour within just thirty-nine years 
of becoming a free country? Have we not 
enacted all manner of labour welfare laws, 
never mind that they are never imple- 
mented and we know that they are not?' 
Remember that the first major national- 
ist mobilization in this country took place 
against the Age of Consent Bill It was a 
matter of prestige then, itisso now How 
could anybody else tell us whether we 
should fornicate with a minor? So we 
menilycontinueto do so a hundred years 
later. We only need to open the.newspá- 
pers every morning to figure that out. So 
be it with labour. 

The nationalist argument, in fact, 
effected acoupofsorts Thetradeunions, 
brought up in the great anti-imperialist 
tradition, know that imperialism, not hun- 
ger, isthe 'majorenemy! They uie, there- 
tore, duty-bound to support the ‘nation’ 
in its holy war 

The irony was that this had been 
continuing all the while with the able 


parliamentary support of the two crutc 
hes—the left and the right The fiery left- 
wing leaders of yesteryears were turned 
into pathetic accomplices of the Great 
Inquisition The ignominy of this histori- 
cal record must chase them endlessly all 
their lives 

And so it came to pass that the 
inquisition notwithstanding, Gangaram's 
rights returned to the political agenda. His 
‘citizenship’, hitherto suspect, was taken 
a little more seriously, at least in words 
The union government constituted acom- 
mission to look into the question of labour 
standards whose 1000-page epic report 
has just been submitted to the govern- 
ment. There are distinct signs of change 
in the language and tenor of political 
speech What all these mean for the man 
in the dock, at least as far as the ground 
situation is concerned is, of course, 
another matter. Scene ends. 


T. Final Scene A post-script. It is 
February-March 1996 and the spring 
breeze brings with ıt an aroma of the 
coming elections. This year too there is 
only an interim budget which, in a fast- 
forward mode, shows us the likely direc- 
tion oftheelectoral discourse Outlayson 
education, subsidies on food and 
fertilisers have been hiked. The social 
sector outlay has been raised by some- 


` thing like Rs 26820 million (figures 


should of course be deflated for inflation) 
A special allocation to education has 
been made for the implementation of the 
midday meal scheme for Gangaram’s 
children. Housing, drinking water and 
employment generation schemes also 
get a higher allocation 

Fast-forward now to April-May 
1996. The election campaign is in full 
swing Images; graffiti; and larger 
than life cutouts of the people who are 
competing for Gangaram’s attention 
and vote; passionate speeches of those 
who are dying to represent our ‘citizen’; 
blaring microphones, processions and 
public meetings But where is ‘Citizen 
Gangaram’? Lost in the din, the colour 
and the farce, he is seated on a pedestal, 
deified and reduced to an idol — a mere 
statue. - 
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Growing up as a socialist 


VIJAY PRATAP 


The Electron Carnival 


SOMETIME ın 1968 a young, impressive 
economics lecturer at the school of 
correspondence in Delhi University, 
Vinod Prasad Singh, gave an impassioned 
speech to a group of youngsters to plunge 
into revolutionary socialist politics Asa 
member of that rapt audience, I clearly 
recall one of his central points. ‘If you 
want to do any good in society then Join- 
ing politics is the only way,' followed 
logically by his nextexhortation: 'Social- 


` 1st politics is the only option’ 


I was then a student of class X, an 
avid reader of newspapers and saw myself 
as a sensitive soul, a patriot who wanted 
to work for the good of society but with 
no idea of how to serve the motherland. 
Ioften visited a classmate, Anmol Ratan, 
whose father was a card-holder of the 
Communist Party of India. Although I 
was deeply impressed by his father’s 
commitment to the idea of revolution 
and to the poor, what disturbed me was the 
way he viewed nationalism, non-violence 


` and democracy as depicting a ‘false 


consciousness" 

While still in school my parents, 
particularly my mother, had instilled in 
me a tremendous respect for Gandhiji 
My father was then a goods clerk in the 
railways, who gota ‘neat’ cutonall goods 
hooked at the station which was then 


distributed among all employees accord-* 


ing to certain 'principles'. My father 
used to deny himself ‘his’ share Ourfam- 
ily gurus were the Bedis, the clan to 
which Guru Nanak belonged. We called 
ourselves Sahajdhari Sikhs — those who 
follow the teachings of Sikhism They 
were also dedicated Arya Samajists, 


who in spite of losing several close 
relatives during the partition riots, 
actively defended the ideal of religious 
tolerance. 

Once, when in class V, I saw a 
group of youngsters, all of them in khaki 
shorts and sitting in a circle, listening to 
a senior. I looked at them curiously,. 
whereupon the senior invited me to Join 
in. He was explaining that nationalism is 
the greatest value and that Jawaharlal 
Nehru was not adequately nationalistic. 
To substantiate his argument, he narrated 
the parliamentary debate between 
Mahaveer Tyagi and Nehru regarding 
Indian land under Chinese occupation 
My mind did not question the veracity 
of the story and found the idea of propa- 
gating nationalism interesting although I 
was quite uncomfortable at the absolute- 
ness with which Nehru’s patriotism was 
being questioned. When my father dis- 
covered where I had gone, he forbade me 
from going there again 

Thus, although my family imbued 
me with a sense of patriotism it did not let 
me get metamorphosed to the narrow 
communalist idea of Hindutva Looking 
back, the values and world-view my 
parents bred in me had foreclosed most 
political options, except that of joining _ 
the democratic socialist movement. Nei- 
ther could I accept the idea of a commu- 
nist revolution Even those communists 
who were honest and sincere in their 
personal lives believed that the ‘ends 
justified the means’, whereas what I had 
learnt was that what is ideal is also prac- 
tical. These were the virtues I found in my 
new-found socialist mentors, the most 


1mportant of whom were Banwari and 
Vinod Prasad Singh 


S... class V, | was a regular reader 
of Hindi newspapers, had fairly devel- 
oped political interests and used to be an 
impressive public speaker, But I had no 
political contacts. I owe a sense of grati- 
tude to a close school friend, Rama 
Shankar, later an 1mportant leader in 
Madhya Pradesh politics, who introduced 
me to my socialist teachers. Later, when 
I came tnto contact with Vinod Prasad 
Singh, ‘visiting professor’ of socialism on 
the faculty of Samajvadi Yuvayan Sabha 
‘(a youth organisation of the socialist 
movement) and Banwan my ‘resident 
tutor’ of socialism, I found them sincere 
and persuasive. They still are sincere and 
Vinod Prasad Singh continues to believe 
in everything that he said in the backyard 
of that small room which Banwari had 
sub-let from aclass IV railway employee 
This room functioned as an informal 
recruitment and training centre for young 
socialists. Banwari, who in 1985 was in 
the founder editorial team of Jansatta, 
worked asabookingclerk in the Railway, 


pursued his studies in philosophy and | 


spend a considerable amount of time in 
explaining to me and others the need, 
importance and urgency of pursuing 
- socialist politics to build a society based 
on the principles of equality, yet still 
democratic I was fascinated by al] this 

Today the democratic socialist 
movement faces a grave crisis in this 
country The whole organisation of the 
Lohia sub-stream of the movement has 
evaporated into nothingness Legendary 
figures ofthe movementappear now tired 
and fatigued. Yet, despite this, there are 
thousands of workers, regardless of when 
they were recruited — whether in the '42 
revolution, the J.P. movement or the 
Emergency — who are proud, like me, to 
be known as socialists. The socialist ide- 
ology and organisation despite being 
democratic and open-ended in its episte- 
mology was so intense and encompassing 
that it displaced all meaning-systems in 
the life of a political worker 

A caretul looking back makes one 
feel that the organisational make-up of 


the Lohia-socialist movement was such 
that you either belonged to it or you did 
not. Everyone was expected to be an 
iconoclast and a leader in his own right in 
his or her miheu Baptism to socialist 
movement required going to jail through 
protest action—satyagraha The Congress 
party, in the heyday of Lohia’s non- 
Congressism, was viewed as the source 
of every social evil— whether communal- 
ism, corruption, poverty, exploitation or 
the apathy of the people. If you were 
recruited at a young age, as I was, then 
you were deprived of other perspectives 
because the principal source of one's 
learning was the political peer group 


O ne’s perception of the Congress 
of the mid-'60s was overwhelmingly 
coloured by the Lohiaite political line of 
that time. The saving grace was that the 
commitment to Truth was absolute with 
the proviso that grasping it was the ideal 
As Truth was multi-dimensional, Social- 
ists were expected to strive for Truth, 
not the truth of the socialist idea or 
organisation. In fact, the organisation was 
à dispensable instrument if it hindered 
the pursuit of Truth. A famous Lohia 
slogan was 'Follow the principles and 
not the leader'. (Neta ke nalun neeti 
ke peechhe chalo) 

The Lohiaite neeti (policy) package 
was both comprehensive and rigorous. All 
workers had to be atheists, àctive cam- 
paigners for the abolition of caste, behave 
in a secular manner irrespective of per- 
sonal origin ot birth, abjure the use of 
English in public activities, educate their 
childrenincommon/government schools, 
adopt an austere lifestyle, advocate gen- 
der equality, demolishing the image of 
Savitri as an 1deal of Indian womanhood 
and instead propound the intellectual, 
moral and political qualities of Draupadi 
as ateplacement, and so on. Each of 

“us was not only expected to practise 
these ideals but to become individual 
satyagrahis, so that our presence became 
a source of discomfort and fear for the 
social and political establishment of 
the time 

This gave Lohiaite socialists a 
distinctive personality. They knew no 


fear; their body reflexes prepared for 
defiance as soon as they smelt status- 
quoist authority asserting its ‘anti-people’ 
existence. This need to defy was not 
restricted to the authority of the state 
alone. Satyagraha in any walk of life or 
institution was used to remind the apa- 
thetic masses or morally indulgent rulers 
of the Lohia package of Total Revolution. 

All this naturally made socialists a 
breed apart and different from the other 
political workers. Ironically, this distinc- 
tiveness and 'strength' also became the 
single mostimportantcause of the demise 
of the socialist organisation All those 
who came in contact with the socialist 
proselytizers were baptised in a manner 
that they were unable to relate to the 
ordinary, common and frail human beings 
around them, to their families or anyone 
in the larger society. I dare to go even 
further and state that many of us were so 
conditioned that we could not relate to 
the ordinary, fearful, lustful or cowardly 
even within us. 


I don’t believe that al! socialists are 
supermen or women, yet they behaved as 
superhuman beings. The degree of super- 
humanness varied according to the degree 
to which one followed the Lohia policy 
packagein theeyes ofthe peer group The 
feeling of distinctiveness was always 
accompanied with a kind of contempt for 
the ordinary and the ability to appreciate 
and assess other people generously 
declined Using sharply defined moralis- 
tic-political codes inherent in the Lohia 
package in an absolutist manner did not 
easily allow us, the bhaktas, followers of 
Lohua, to see another perspective 


The Lohiaite mind-set believed in * 


the unique ‘fustorical’ role which each one 
of us had to play: this made it very diffi- 
cult to work with equals Even those who 
were/are close personal friends, more 
often than not, have secret contempt and 
a lurking distrust of each other So, the 
tirst stage was to ‘achieve’ alienation 
from society at large the second was to 
get alienated from friends within the 
movement itself. 
Icanrecounta list of exceptionally 
warm people, often close fnends, whodo 
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not consider it necessary to consult each 
other on important political decisions: 
none of us is trained to own each other's 
work or take joint initiatives. We can be 
good followers of a leader of charismatic 
qualities or can mobilise a small team of 
younger people around our personal 
initiatives, which we believe are very 
strategic to the larger good of the move- 


ment. But this strategic and larger good: 


is not defined through a collective 
organisational process. 


I t may be of interest to know how 
socialist leaders relate to each other. In 
1977, when the Janata Party was ın power 
I was nominated president of Delhi’s 
unitofthe YuvaJanata The Janata Party's 
organisation had no disciplining role and 
we were ourown masters In the socialist 
movement, as mentioned earlier, we are 
answerable to ‘principles and policies’ 
and not leaders The socialist assumption 
was that younger people and youth 
organisations must act as a check against 
the possible compromises of the leaders 
Ifound that this notion of self-discipline 
through the ideological code had degen- 
erated to a situation where every Yuva 
Janata office-bearer became identified 
with one or the other national leader of 
the Janata Party. Since the Yuva Janata 
was supposed to act as a moral check on 


,the older generation, this principle was 


misused to issuecritical public statements 
against leaders of the opposing faction 
I was uncomfortable in a situation 
where a principle of moral control was 
being misused for petty factional stru- 
ggles. One way to check ıt was to form an 
informal collective high-command of 
the socialists 1n the Janata Party who 
would monitor our adherence to the 
socialistic principles and allocate work 
among socialist workers Solapptoached 
Kishan Patnaik, (a close associate of 
Lohiaandanarticulate memberofthe Lok 
Sabha from 1962 to 67), Raj Narayan. 
(who defeated Indira Gandhi in the 1977 
Lok Sabha polls and was responsible for 
creating the political crisis on 12 June’75 
through a successful election petition 
against Indira Gandhi), Madhu Limaye 
(a freedom fighter, hero of the struggle 
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for Goa's independence and also the 
man who was among the only two who 
resigned their Lok Sabha seats in 1976 
during the Emergency when its term was 
extended by Indira Gandhi for her own 
benefit), George Fernandes (fire-brand 
hero of the resistance against the Emer- 
gency and whom Indira Gandh: dreaded 
most), Karpoori Thakur (a respected and 
popular leader of Bihar) and Surendra 
Mohan (socialite idealogue, who led the 
media campaign of the Janata Party dur- 
ing the ’77 elections, the only election 


held under internal emergency in the. 


country). Such was the galaxy of the 
socialist movement 


A. a worker, I was very proud of my 
leadership and still believe that I had 
good reasons to feel that way. This is 
because, since independence, there has 


` not been even one issue regarding how 


to build this nation when our leadership 
had to eat their words or feel sorry about 
a stand. They were the first group of left- 


“ists who understood that the Stalinist- 


Leninist version of Marxism was a faulty 
understanding of the process of revolu- 
tion The inseparability of means with 
ends, the role of satyagraha in a democ- 
racy, decentralisation of Indian state, 
issues of annihilation of caste including 
reservation for OBC castes, issues of gen- 
der equality, English language as a tool 
of exploitation of Indian masses, lower- 
ing the voting age to 18, irrelevance of 
cold-warist camps, aggressive pursuit of 
third world solidarity movement and 
issues of finding/developing technologies 
which could counter or be an alternative 
to thecapitalistic-imperialistic technolo- 
gies, are some issues which the socialist 
movement vigorously raised. TheIndian 
left, right or centre initially sneered at 
them But today, everyone has come 
around to the positions which the 
socialist leadership formulated in the 
mid-' 60s 

Once a comprehensive view was 
evolved under the leadership of Lohia, 
there was an impatience to acquire 
power to implement that understanding. 
Although the understanding of the 


process of revolution was non-statist, ' 


" 


Lohia-followers got stuck on issues oi 
power centred around the Indian state. 


_ No other institutions of popular power 


were built. Even the political party was not 
built in any substantial way. It remained 
an instrument of perpetual protest. 


T.. socialıst movement was a cadre 
party till 1950 and was changed to a mass 
party after a fierce debate. Getting 10% 
votes at the general elections was far 
below the expectatiońs of the socialist - 
leadership. At this juncture, Lohia wrote 
and gave several landmark speeches on 
‘Organising for'Revolutian' But his 
impatience with poverty, exploitation and 
misery was so intense that he could not 
‘inspire the workers to do the donkey work 
necessary for building an organisation 
Ceaseless agitation was an exciting idea 
and he transferred his impatience with 
exploitation and militancy and urge to 
struggle for change to his followers 
Lohia's impatience with the slow and 
arduous course of revolution made him 
part company with à majority of his col- 
leagues such as Ashok Mehta, Acharya 
Narendra Dev, N.G. Gore, Prem Bhasin 
and S.M. Joshi who were some of the 
tallest leaders of the socialist movement, 
as well as with some of the present stal- 
warts like Madhu Dandavate, Chandra 
Shekhar and Surendra Mohan 

By 1955, Lohia was left leading a 
small band of extremely dedicated but 
relatively young workers. The smallness 
in terms of size and numbers and the 
need to compete with the other faction of 
the socialist movement forced Lohia to 
translate his impatience for egalitarian. 
transformation into a distinctive radical 
politics. In terms of freshness and insight 
into the complex process of holistic 
revolution through democratic means, 
1955-1967 was the most creative time in 
Lohia'slifeandresulted in a major break- 
through in 1967, when non-Congress 
governments were formed in nine states 
But, paradoxically, 1955-67 was also 
the period when the seeds of a deep anar- 
chist mind-set were sown. 

This was the milieu and context in 
1977, when I started lobbying for the 
informal high command of the socialist 


le 


' 


— 


galaxy. All of them rejected the idea. 
Some even sneered at it. But three honest 
and straight-forward rejections are worth 
analysing Kishan Patnaik was no longer 
contident of the socialist commitment of 
the other national leaders To be fair to 
"him, he had taken this stance since 1971, 
when he had founded a separate 1deologi- 
cal club called Lohia Vichar Manch 
Madhu Limaye's tesponse amounted to 
saying that idealism was in abeyance since 
the time of adopting non-Congressism as 
the tactical line of the socialist movement, 
and a socialist high command cannot be 
created without socialist idealism. What 
remarkable similarity in the responses of 
two nationally acknowledged idealists 
of the socialist movement! 


Asus of the reflective and brutally 
honest answers was given by George 
Fernandes. According to him, the names 
Thad mentioned did not constitute a group 
that could work together. His response 
was frightening as far as saving or reviv- 
ing the collective identity of the socialist 
movement was concerned He stated 
that while we could have trank bilateral 
. discussions, we could never be sure why 
‘anyone among us was taking a particular 
line in a group situation 
The first conversation on this 
aspect took place sometime tn the last 
week of August [977 InSeptember 1977, 
I pursued this issue of bringing the social- 
ist leaders closer with suggestions like 
writing an open letter to all socialists 
regarding the challenge and experience 
of using state power for social change or 
conyening a convention of the socialist 
workers or at least organising a ‘business’ 
dinner of a small group ot senior leaders 
onthe death anniversary of Ram Manohar 
Lohia However, George Fernandes 
rejected these suggestions on the ground 
that anything of the sort would be misun- 
derstood And that we must not behave 
like a ‘faction’ within the Janata Party 
The entire spectrum ot Indian 
political parties had come to a dead end 
when the Emergency was clamped A 
veteran freedom fighter from Delhi, 
Deshraj Chaudhury of the Congress (O) 
told me during his detention in Tihar 


hospital, that the Congress (O) was unable 
to mobilise their quota of volunteers for 
courting arrestin the pre-emergency days 
The BJs (Bharatiya Jan Sangh) was unable 
to make headway among the scheduled 
and other backward castes and in rural 
areas. The communists were also in a 
similar state of disarray. 


O nce students and workers from 
such parties joined hands with the J.P. 
movement, they tried to capture power. 
All competing organisations were seen 
as usurpers of the credit of building and 
participating in the J.P. movement. 
Many a time it appeared as if the agenda 
for the joint struggle committees of stu- 
dents and people was not to regenerate 


the polity, but only to regenerate one's. 


own political stream and prevent rivals 
from appropriating the credit for the 
JP movement. The dead end faced by 
the entire spectrum of Indian political 
parties had not forced them to honestly 
reconsider their ideological problems, 
organisational limitations or exhaustion 
of political morality In short, many of 
them participated in the J.P. movement 
driven by their subjective crisis, not by a 
search for larger politico-moral principles 
ot social reconstruction. 

; All mass movements have two 
intrinsic functions. One, they replace the 
older, fatigued leadership with younger 
people and second, usher in new ideas. 
During the J.P. movement, the processes 
of renewal were given an added boost by 
the Emergency. Detention gave many of 
us time to rethink our own political tradi- 
tion and interact with other political 
ideologies, ranging from Marxist- 
Leninist to the RSS and Sarvodaya Before 
my detention, I honestly believed that 
socialists have an open mind This myth 
was exploded as, to my embarrassment, 


T realised that we all had a part which ' 


belonged to the realm of faith, even sac- 
rosanct faith. The critical faculties of our 
mind did not have access to that part of 


-our belief system To reach it, one had to 


use human bonds and emotions, not 
reason. The bhakta/faithful in us can be 
approached only if we have a deep trust 
or a strong human bond with the person 


who questions the basics of ourfaith. But 
this human dimension of political work 1s 
ignored when a rationalist-fundamental- 
ism 1S consciously practised. 


Despite Lohia’s efforts to publicly. 


raise these issues, I observed a hesitation 
among Lohia socialists in discussing 
the human aspect of our individual and 
collective self. This was regarded as 
exposing one’s weaknesses, fatal in a 
revolutionary organisation. I have earlier 
described how a Lohiaite socialist 
becomes increasingly incapable of relat- 
ing to the ordinary human life. A belief 
in one’s courage, bravery and unique his- 
torical role gives one a different kind of 
self-image I do not remember even a 
single case of a socialist who did not 
enjoy jail detention thoroughly or who 
was demoralised by it. 


O n the other hand, the RSS had 
many workers who were demoralised in 
jail and others attempted to avoid-it by 
giving public statements in praise of 
Indira Gandhi, Sanjay Gandhi and their 
fascist programmes. Yet what then 
appeared to be the weakness of the RSS, 
was also its strength. What we socialists 
did not recognise was that despite their 
ambivalentcommitment to theJ P. move- 
ment, a number of RSS workers courted 
arrest and bore detention with dignity 
That they had so many scared people in 
jail was not only their weakness but also 
proof of the fact that they had structures 
which could mobilise so many ordinary 
middle class people. ; 

That our charismatic socialist 
leaders were unable to create structures 
for mobilisation of ordinary people, 
despite their goodwill among the masses, 
did not lead them,to reconsider their 
organisational style. George Fernandes, 
who led an extensive network of trade 
unions, used this for militant resistance 
against the Emergency Rather than 
building an extensive network of ordinary 
citizens, willing to come forward for 
Satyagraha, this created a select group 
of popular heroes in 1977. 

‘Some socialists, however, reacted 
against this radical elitism of socialist 
action and its anarchism. Soon after the 
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Emergency, the socialists were clearly 
divided into various strands Those who 
thoughtthata greater share of state power 
to socialist radicals would deliver results 
to match revolutionary expectations 
sought unquestioning support from all 
socialists in their struggle for power vis- 
a-vis other constituent factions of the 
Janata Party Any criticism or question- 
Ang by other socialists of the tactics of the 
front-rank leaders was seen as part of sub- 
factional intra-socialist power struggle. 


T.. absolutist expectation of solidar- 
ity was reciprocated by another group of 
socialists with an absolutist moralistic 
critique of the socialist leaders in power. 
Sucheritiques attempted to analyse every- 
thing in terms of the personal failings of 
those wielding power A comprehensive 
socialist view on organisation, building 
systemic power of the organisation and 
ideas on how to use state-power. however 


. partial, effectively were never deve- 


loped. In fact those making a moralistic 
critique did not appreciate the essence of 
non-Congressism which was a counter- 
strategy on behalf of the oppressed 
majority to defeat the designs of the ruling 
classes who had converted the Congress 
into a powerful status-quoist agent. 

The Lohuaites, instead of carrying 
further the debate of the Lohia tradition, 
sought to destroy each other, because 
none appeared as pure as they ‘ought to 


have been’. There was an absence of 


political sagacity to take the struggle for- 
ward in a;pohitically prudent fashion 
Kishan Patnaik, Keshav Jadhava and 
Indumati Kelkar, widely respected pur- 
ists, were in the forefront’of criticising 
senior socialists like Karpoori Thakur, 
George Fernandes, Madhu Limaye and 
Ra, Narayan for not fulfilling the expec- 


tations of the Lohiaite policy package ' 


Such action gave an upper hand to the 
status-quoist and communal forces 
Apart from the responses to the 
fascination for power and tear ot power, 
there were other responses to the Inmita- 
tions of the socialist movement. But this 
self-reflection and search for new direc- 
tion was not through the collective instru- 
ment of the organisation Some socialists 
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took up the issues of cultural] and social 


empowerment, caste annihilation, dignity 
of Dalits and devadasts as their primary 
task Lohia’s position of simultaneity of 
social revolution with political revolution 
was modified to the primacy of social 
revolution over political'revolution. 
Narendra Dhabolkar and Baba Adhava 
are examples of this strand. Others 
like them are working in close coopera- 
tion with the Ambedkarite movement. 
Still others focused their energies on 
*decolonising' the Indian consciousness 
through issues of science, technology 
and development 

Another group of socialists formed 
voluntary organisations or movement 
groups with Sarvodayaites and other 
quasi-political or anti-political single 
issue organisations. In 1985, a federation 
of such groups called Sampoorna Kranti 
Manch (Forum for Total Revolution) was 
formed but its vigorous form lasted 
only for five years Some Joined other 
political parties, ranging from the BJP 
to Marxist-Leninist groups, depending 
on their newly acquired ideological 


inclination and reading of the available 


political spaces 


T... no one can deny the tremen- 
dous explosion of democratic energies 
at the grassroots An acceptance of 
the Mandal recommendations have 
significantly contributed to this new 
awakening. Neithercan onedeny the total 
fragmentation of the Lohia-socialist 
movement Paradoxically, the socialist 
movement had a strategic contribution 
1n shaping the democartic awakening 
The failure was at the level of consolida- 
tion of popular energies The existing 
leadership and organisation cannot 
revive thé socialist movement today. The 
only way 1s to accept this setback with 
humility, which may force us to re-frame 
our organisational vision and innovate 
ways and means of regenerating the 
democratic-socialist movement.- 

The biggest failure of the socialist 
movement was its inability to resolve ats 
dilemma regarding the relative 1mpor- 
tance of constructive work and ability to 
relate to the ‘ordinary’ person. This could 


have been a reaction to the other faction 
of the socialist movement: Lohia was not 
a naive internationalist He was acutely 
aware how European communists and 
socialists had used the idea of interna- 
tional solidarity of the working class for 
protecting the interests of the ruling 
classes in Europe. He was also not enthu- 
siastic about the idea of western funding 
of the constructive work in India whereas 
J.P. played an importantrole in linking the 
Sarvodaya movement with European 
radicals. Thus what appeared to be a 
clear formulation at the level of 1deas 
(constructive work being an integral part 
of socialist politics), did not translate 
itself into praxis because of unresolved 
dilemmas, depriving it of constructive 
workers as a moderating influence over 
those sections who were pursuing the 
goal of state-power. 


U ntil the beginning of the 1980s, it 


was possible to keep some semblance of 


togetherness among the other two dimen- 
sions of socialist tasks — peaceful militant 
struggles and participation in elections. 
Today elections have virtually succeeded 
in driving out or marginalising ideologi- 
cally oriented politicians from their 
respective parties and a schism between 
elections and ideologies 1s nearly com- 
plete. In order to save democracy the two ~ 
must again be made compatible. The 
various constituents of our marginalised 
society — scheduled castes, OBCs, minori- 
ties, women and peripheral identities of 
Kashmir and the North East — must form 
the principal components of this progres- 
sive alliance : 

Many gods of my youth have died 
or gone astray, Yet Ihave a sense of great 
satisfaction athaving grown up as a social- 
ist Sadness, bitterness, breaking down 
and sorrows are an essential part of the 
human predicament and are as important 
and integral as a sense of joy, happiness, 
meaningfulness and a feeling of fulfil- 
ment in one's life. But ideologies and 
beliefs, whether they are religious, cul- 
tural or political, give one a framework to 
see oneself in perspective. I am a social- 
ist because to me it is simultaneously a 
dream and a reality 


Electoral reforms: 
beyond middle class fantasies 


YOGENDRA YADAV 


DISCUSSIONS on electoral reforms 
are invariably cast in the discourse on 
public policy with its customary obses- 
sion with details and silence on fundar 
mentals Its apparenthard-headed realism 
(no-philosophy-please), high moral tone 
and capacity to speak for an abstract ‘pub- 
lic’ “draws upon a cluster of unexamined 
and largely unstated presuppositions 
which den ve their truth effect by collabo- 
rating in multiple structures of domi- 
nance, both global and local. In other 
words, much of the established common- 
sense on electoral reform appears bal- 
anced, benevolent and realistic only 
because we are accustomed to looking at 
itin the glow of power arising out of the 
fusion ofthe local elite with the dominant 
version of the history of global powers. 
Looked at differently,.it is ideology 
masked in legalese and politics masquer- 
ading as public policy OrsoIsuspect. The 
principal ambition of this paper 1s to 


account for this suspicion and rehabilitate - 


political commonsense as the appropriate 
mode of thinking about this subject 
Electoral reformis notanuncharted 
cognitive territory in contemporary India. 
Since the beginning of electoral politics 
in the fifties and particularly in the last 
two decades, this theme has been visited 
and revisited by all kinds of travellers: 
visionary statesmen, tired or temporarily 
unemployed politicians, bureaucrats- 


turned-writers, freelance intellectual 
adventurers, the omnipresent committees 
and, of course, the routine pilgrims — the 
hack who must knock off his next weekly 
column and the academic with an eye 
on promotion. Any design for electoral 
reform in today’s India cannot begin to 
make sense without reference to this pre- 
existing and thickly textured discourse 
Not that it is a nuisance. The strength of 


a democracy can be measured by the. 


thickness of the discourse whichenvelops 
it, obversely, democracy is threatened not 
by the ‘shackles’ of pre-constituted dis- 
course but by the fatal temptation to wnte 
on a clean slate. At any rate, the practice 
of advancing one's ideas by way ofa 
commentary, a tika or bhashya, on the 
inherited knowledge is not new to our 
intellectual traditions. 

The discourse on electoral reform 


-serves as a vehicle for very different 


political urges which need to be distin- 
guished. On the one hand it expresses a 
radical democratic yearning for an alter- 
native kind of politics for overhauling the 
existing political establishment and for 
infusing democratic content into the for- 
mal institutions of democracy On the 
other hand, it serves as a medium for 
the middle class will to power, unmedi- 
ated by the tedious processes of democ- 
racy In this latter form, acall forelectoral 
reform is simply a politically correct 
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name tor politics bashing, a morally 
charming mask for an insidious attack 
on democracy. 

Of late, the urban. educated, mostly 
upper caste Indian elite (which likes to 
pass off under this innocuous label, 
‘middle class! — a rather odd nomencla- 
ture for a group which straddles the apex 
of social hierarchy in terms of power and 


'privileges) has directed much of its lim- 


ited energy to acts of public morality and 
alot of its unlimited capacity to moralise 
on the question of electoral reform 

Thanks to the stranglehold of this class 
over the opinion making and disseminat- 
ing industry in India. its representation 
largely shapes what is recognised as pub- 
lic opinion on the question of electoral 
reform, As a result. the discourse on 
electoral retorm has developed met- 
onymic linkages with a deep craving for 
moral achon/actot in the publicarena So 
much so that in more ways than one, elec- 
toral reform has become a metaphor 
for morality in politics. - 


A managerial-bureaucratic perspec- 
tive has come to dominate our thinking 
on the subject. Implicit in the official 
wisdom on this theme trom the very 
beginning, the peispective has of late 
found expression in the ofticial docu- 
ments of the Election Commission itself 
The theorists and practitioners of public 
administration have, as always, simply 
toed the line. According to this thanedari 
perspective, Indian elections are too 
massive, unwieldy and messy; their *man- 
agement’ involves policing the relation- 
ship between thugs (politicians) and 
tools (people) under highly charged 
conditions Thechallenge (read problem) 
needs to be met witha heavy hand through 
eftective bureaucratic intervention 
backed by stringent legislation. The point 
18 to teach these politicians a lesson and 
to educate (read discipline) the public 
The responsibility of doing so has to be 
shouldered by the bureaucracy. 

Closely related, though distinct, 1s 
the moralist perspective on electoral 
reforms, implicit in the wiitings of some 
high-priests of Indian sournalism and 
politics and often articulated in what 
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Morris-Jones had called the ‘saintly 
idiom’ of Indian politics. For them elec- 
toral retorm is the first step in a quest for 
moral regeneration, for remedying the 
falling ethical standards of public life. The 
root cause of electoral malpractices is 
the decline of values in public life and 
the end of ideology. The trend can be 
arrested only by inculcating values in the 
younger generation, stricter laws and rules 
for the conduct of elections, use of mod- 


ern technology and honest officials. It is ' 


unclear what the agency of this transfor- 
mation will be. Apparently the force of 
pure ideas and the influence of enlight- 
ened souls can do the trick 


W.. unites both these perspectives 
is an Impatience with the messy realities 
of politics in a newly enfranchised soci- 
ety, contempt for the ordinary citizen, 
hatred of their rustic leaders, faith in 
modern technológy and the legal system's 
capacity to set things right. The combina- 
tion of technology and law is not a coin- 
cidence, for these are two privileged 
expressions of rationality in modern 
societies. Both these lend themselves 
to universal application based on unifor- 
mity of standards/judgment. Thus a drive 
for standardisation, or rather cultural 
homogenisation, underlies the middle 
class search for a rational, sanitised poli- 
tics. Hidden behind the ideological mask 
of I-love-democracy-but-hate-politics 


and often articulated 1n the form of a^ 


middle class utopia of sanitised politics, 
it points to a deep fear of politics, the fear 
of the masses taking over and running it 
any way they like. Needless to stress, this 
perspective is not unrelated to the middle 
class fantasy of being the guardian, the 
philosopher-king, faced with the real fear 
of power slipping away from it. 
Againstthesetwo non-political and 
potentially anti-political perspectives, 
"one needs toestablish a political perspec- 
tive on electoral reform On this reading 
any understanding of what electoral 
reform may do to politics must be 
informed by what politics does to it. Not 
just in the most obvious sense of petty 
politicking that goes on in the name of 
electoral reform but in the deeper senses 


ofthe political. On the one hand we may 
refer to the political consequences of 
electoral reform. Here the question is 

who gets whatby changing electoral rules 
in which way? A related question con- 
cerns the effects of electoral reform or 
non-reform on the distribution of power 
in society: reform for whom? at whose 
expense? On the other hand, we may 
refertothe hidden ideological dimensions 
of the discourse on electoral reform: what 
1s the agenda? who sets it? and for what 
purpose? The manufacturing of a shared 
commonsense which determines the 
terms for any ‘serious’ discussion on 
election and its reform ıs, in the last 
instance, a political phenomenon which 
needs to be interpreted politically. 

The key to a meaningful political 
discussion about electoral reform is the 
ideal of representation and its relation to 
theprocess of democratisation in contem- 
porary India. The institution of universal 
adult franchise kicked off a democratic 
revolution involving greater and more 
intense participation along with higher 
expectations in the game of politics. Yet 
the institutional apparatus of democracy 
has not been strengthened in keeping 
with this greater Ioad; if anything, the 
intermediate structures which negotiated 
the relationship between the people and 


the centre of power have weakened con- . 


siderably. The mismatch causes consid- 
erable tension, particularly in the case of 
theinstitution ofelection which has taken 
on a greater burden in the wake of the 
collapse of other institutions. The result- 
ant dissociation of electoral mandates 
from the process of government forma- 
tion and policy making has distorted the 
nature of representation. 


pp is what gives rise to the challenge . 


of electoral reform. The challenge 1s to 
makethe mechanism ofelection an effec- 
tive instrument of the democratic will of 
the people, especially those who have so 
far been excluded from their due share 
of power. This is directly related to the 
character of representation, for effective 
democratisation is achieved through a 
transition from formal representation to 
substantive representation. The litmus 


test for any proposal of electoral reform 
is its ability to carry forward the process 
of democratisation Accordingly, the 
agenda for electoral reform must give 
priority to those disorders/malpractices 
which create an obstacle in the way of 
deepening of the democratic process. 
Other reforms of an administrative or 
procedural nature, which any public insti- 
tution in Índia needs at any given time, 
must occupy a secondary place and be 
judged ın the light of the former 


l. electoral reforms are political, the 
agency to bring it about must also be 
political Itisunlikely thatan enlightened, 
benevolent and disinterested ruler will 
institute electoral reform on being con- 
vinced of its moral worth. At any rate, 
such an expectation is alien to the design 
of modern democracy or its adaptations, 
based as they are on the mechanism of 
competitive politics propelled by calcu- 
lus of interests If basic electoral 1etorms 
do come about, it would only be because 
the ruling establishment believes that it 
stands to gain by bringing these about, 
or that it stands to lose considerable 
popular goodwill by not doing so, or a 
combination of both. A political perspec- 
tive would thus require that any proposal 
for electoral reform must also go into 
the political agency and the political 
strategy which may be reasonably 
expected to bring 1t about 

Following the mirror-for-the- 
prince tradition, proposals for electoral 
reform have conventionally been pre- 
sented as a list of recommendations to 
thestate. Instead of adding to that already 
long list, letmeclassify the proposals into 
a few areas and then comment on the 
significant ones in each of these 

A number of suggestions for 
overhauling the institutional design of 
Indian politics have invariably involved 
corresponding changes in the electoral 
system. Jayaprakash Narayan's famous 
proposal for indirect and party-less 
elections to the parliament and state 
assemblies was fundamentally naive, not 
just about the likely consequences of an 
indirect election but, more significantly, 
about the sociological realities of the 


Indian village (de Souza, 1992). Similarly 
a good deal ofthe charm of the occasional 
demand for shifting to the presidential 
system draws upon the fascination for 
the untried and the middleclass fantasy of 
a benevolent dictator. 


T. only proposal which merits a 
careful consideration is that of replacing 
the existing first-past-the-post (FPTP) sys- 
tem by some other system of converting 
popular votes into legislative seats. The 
outcome of the existing system in the case 
of Lok Sabha has been summarised in 
Table | While no single party has ever 
won a majority of votes in any Lok Sabha 
election (Rajtv Gandhi’s Congress fell 
short only by 296 in the 1984 election 
held in the wake of Indira Gandhi's assas- 
sination), the plurality system has 
produced comfortable and even over- 
whelming majorities for the leading 
party in the first eight general elections. 
The last two elections did not produce a 
legislative majority tor one party (the 
same is bound to be the case in the foith- 
coming election), butthe eventual ruling 
party did capture a disproportionately 
large number of seats in relation to its 
votes. (See Table |) 

Over the years, the FPTP system 
has come in for criticism, mainly from 
non-Congress parties which were at the 
receiving end Some version of propor- 
tional representation invariably came up 
asanalternativeto mitigate its unfairness. 


Subsequently, thecritique has spilled over 
to academic and the official circles as 
well. Serious proposals for proportional 
representation in India go back to a 
seminar held in 1969 (Advani 1970, 
Bhambhr 1970) The Joint Committee of 
Parliament on Amendments to Electoral 
Laws (1971-72) considered and rejected 
the proposal, but recommended the 
formation of an expert committee to 
review it Jayaprakash Narayan appointed 
a non-governmental committee on 
Electoral Reforms (1974-75) headed 
by V M. Tarkunde on behalf ot an inde- 
pendent organisation, Citizens for 
Democracy, which prepared a carefully 
considered proposal for adopting a vari- 
ant of the German system The proposal 
was supported by S.L Shakdher (1980: 
12-13), then Chief Election Commis- 
sioner and argued for by L P. Singh (1986. 
109-120) in one of the few serious books 
onthisissue However, the Committee on 
Electoral Reforms (1990) of the Govern- 
ment of India, headed by Dinesh 
Goswami, failed to reach any conclusion 
on this question (it needs to be remem- 
bered that it was a non-Congress regime 
then), like the JPC of 1972, it also recom- 
mended an expert committee. 


A perusal of these proposals reveals 
that no one has made a case for a pure PR 
system (see Bhambhri !970 for an excep- 
tion). All the proposals recommend a 
mix of PR and plurality system, close to 


TABLE 1 
Summary of Lok Sabha Election Results, 1952-1991 








Yeas First Paity 
'h voles P seats 

1952 INC 450 744 SOC 
1957 INC 478 731 PSP 
1962 INC 44 7 730 CIP 
1967 INC 408 544 BIS 
197] INC 437 679 NCO 
1977 JNP 413 544 INC 
1980 INC 427 651 JNP 
1984 INC 480 765 BJP 
1989 INC 395 372 JD 
199] INC 366 456 BJP 








Second Party Thud Party 
56 votes P seats 9b votes. % seats 
106 24 KMPP 58 18 
104 38 CPI 89 54 
99 5.8 SWA 79 36 
94 .67 SWA 87 84 
104 30 BJS 74 42 
34 5 284 CPM 43 40 
190 57 JNPS 94 75 
74 03 JNP 67 18 
177 268 BJP Hs 16.2 
200 224 JD 118 110 


Note Table entries are to: the name, pe: cent share of popula: vote and pei cent share of Lok Sabha seats 
respectively for the first, second and the thud party in every general election to Lok Sabha 

Source Calculated fiom V B Singh and Shankar Bose, Elections in India Data Handbook on Lok Sabha 
Elections, volume | (1952-85) and 2 (1986-1991), New Delhi, Sage, 1986 and 1994 
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theonefollowed in Germany. The precise 
composition of the mixture varies. The 
Tarkunde Committee recommended two 
alternative formulae for consideration 

Thefirst was the German formula (double 
vote, half of the seats by direct plurality 
system, *top-up' on the basis of the sec- 
ond vote, provision for additional mem- 
bers) moditied, if necessary, to change 
the mix of direct and list seats from 
1/2:1/2 to 2/3:1/3. The second involved 
an innovative suggestion. single vote, 
polling as in the present system, all can- 
didates who secure a majority of votes to 
be declared elected directly, the rest of 


the seats to be filled from party lists- 


accordin g to the proportion of votes for 
each party (top-up procedure) with some 
relaxation for independents 

The search for ‘the best electoral 
system’ 1s a never-ending process, for 
it involves an element of essential 
contestability by way of multiple criteria 
(Dunleavy and Margettes 1995. 13) 
Not surprisingly, therefore, the Indian 
debate on this theme has remained incon- 
clusive But there is an additional diffi- 
culty here. Because of the narrow terms 
in which thequestion has been posed, the 
PR vs. FPTP debate has been reduced to 
fairness vs stability Arguments for PR 
or a PR-mixed system have relied on a 
rather simple moral reasoning which 
equates proportionality with fairness and 
fairness with Justice While there is an 


element of truth in this moral reasoning, 


it is not good enough. 


E... if we confine ourselves to 
moral arguments drawn from democratic 
theory, proportionality or political 
equality is just one of the considerations. 
Accountability of representatives to the 
electorate is an equally serious moral 
concern, the PR system would deprive 
ordinary voters of an instrument to 
directly punish a non-responsive repre- 
sentative. The German system will 
increase the size of a Lok Sabha constitu- 
ency to ridiculous proportions (about 
20,00,000 electors per constituency) and 
thus erode the accountability of the 
directly elected members as well Mote- 


‘over. while the PR system reduces the 
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disjunction between popular votes and 


legislative seats, it 1s likely to increase - 


the disjunction between popular vote 
and government formation, thus reducing 
the voters' capacity to influence public 
policy. i 

In any case, a moral argument is 
not the only aspect to political reasoning. 
Moral recommendations cannot become 
the basis for political action without 
taking into account the full range of their 
real-life consequences, both intended 
and unintended, as far as our empirical- 
cognitive capacity permits us to. This 
basic lesson of political commonsense 
and elaborate philosophic arguments in 
applied ethics seems to have been largely 
overlooked by enthusiasts for PR. 


Cu some of the likely conse- 
quences of the adoption of the PR-mix 
system ın India. Firstly, no party will get 
a majority in the Lok Sabha, given the 
rather poor record of the Indian party sys- 
tem on coalition-making, this ıs a recipe 
for a series of unstable governments, 
popularfrustration and political upheaval 
Secondly, thestranglehold of party bosses 
on deciding the fate of a candidate would 
be nearly complete, eroding whatever 
remains of inner-party democracy in 
mainstream political parties Thirdly, 
while the proportion of minority represen- 
tation may increase, its character and 
effectiveness will suffer. The present 
system forces constituency-level social 
coalitions in a competition for 


the ruling party/coalition would consid- 
erably decline. This is not to say that a 
plurality system has no undesirable con- 
sequences, but to suggest that the balance 
of normative and realist considerations 
weighs against achange towards a propor- 
tionality system in India. (See Table 2) 


Q. late, the voice for a change in the 
electoral system has grown feeble. The 
attraction for PR has waned with the end 
of the era of one-party dominance (or 
even one-party salience) of the Congress 
and the rising spectre of a series of hung 
parliaments. Some major erstwhile 
champions of proportionate representa- 
tion have developed a vested interest in 
the present electoral system (all the 
existing state governments headed by the 
opposition parties, the BJP and JD, could 
only have been formed on the basis of the 
same disproportionality they once bitterly 
complained about) and have taken to 
better causes With neither a foolproof 
intellectual argument nor the backing of 
a viable and enduring political coalition, 
the overwhelming considerations of 
familiarity and simplicity are enough to 
prevent any basic change in the electoral 
system in the future. Unless a dramatic 
change takes place or the demonstration 
effect of the global trend towards a mixed 
electoral system in the long run is deci- 
sive, India will have to live with the 
present system. And she may not be the 
worse off for it. 








e TABLE 2 , 
political viability. It has the Candidates Elected with Majority of Votes in Lok Sabha 
healthy effect of inducing main- Election, 1952-91 
stream political parties to 
1 Yea Total Candidates Elected with 50%+ votes 
internalise the minority issues 
d'ieaderchip.and enoourneii Š Total Congress Leading non- 
an mp ging Congress paity 
minority voters to opt for main- 
stream parties The PR.system 1952 489 234 181 — CPI 7 
would have the opposite effect id Rs 300 2237 -GPI D 
minority voters would become 1962 ul 208 ps pd E 
: y | 2 1967 520 209 99 SWA 23 
a nationa constituency unto 1971 518 354 262 BJS H 
themselves, an informal version 977 542 475 128 JNP 266 
of separate electorate, for which “1980 542 289 205 CPM 29 
exclusive minority parties alone 1984 542. 386 296 TDP 27 
would be able to complete. The ` 1989 529 305 112 JD 89 
199] 534 207 111 BIP 30 


number of minority representa- 
tives might increase but their 
efficacy in terms of influencing 


Note Total «cats refer to seats where elections weie held 
Source Same as Table | 
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The various proposals for reforms 
of the electoral machinery relate to: 
a)composition and mode of appointment 
of the EC; 

b) other measures to ensure the indepen- 
dence of the EC, and 
C) set up of electoral machinery at the 
state and local level 


I. the last few years the controversy 
regarding the sıze and the composition 
of the EC has overshadowed the question 
of its mode of appointment. The Consti- 
tution does not specify any qualification 
or procedure for consultation to ensure 
the non-partisan character of the EC, 
leaving it to democratic conventions. 
Like in other institutions, this expecta- 
tion remains unfulfilled. The Tarkunde 
Committee noted the deterioration 
which had set in by the mid-seventies: 
‘In recent years, an impression has* 
gained ground that the Election Com- 
mission ts bécoming less and less inde- 
pendent of the executive than ın the 
earlier years of Independence, because 
the choice of the Chief Election Com- 
missioner has notalways been based on 
criteria which would command thecon- 
fidence of all sections of public opinion 
The practice of making it a berth for 
retiring Government officials has, per- 
haps, been responsible for the feeling 
that the incumbent so benefited will 
be beholden to the Government for 
his office’ (1975:3) 

The situation has deteriorated 
considerably since and is bestexemplified 
by the back-room drama and political 
manipulations over the appointment of 


" 


Too much attention has recently 
been given to the merits of single-mem- 
ber vs. a multi-number EC. Now that the 
1993 Act and the Supreme Court judg- 
ment of July 1995 has made the constitu- 
tional position clear, it leaves only the 
practical considerations of efficiency and 
smooth functioning to be worked out. 
Every CEC has always insisted that a 
single-member EC is the best way to run 
it, but a self-serving institutional egotism 
seems to be at work here. The suggestions 
of the Tarkunde and Goswami Commit- 
tees for a regular three member (as 
opposed to an unspecified multi-member) 
EC seems to be a better guararitee of 
independent functioning. In any case, the 
real question is not one of numbers but of 
theirrole. Therecent Supreme Court judg- 
ment leaves open a dangerous loophole 
which needs to be plugged. the executive 
may, atany point, fill the EC with as many 
new members as would constitute a 
majority. The suggestion of a regular 
three member EC to be appointed in this 
manner would be an effective way to 
prevent such a possibility 


Q.. 1ssues related to the reform of 
the electoral machinery do not require 
elaborate discussion and justification and 
can, therefore, be listed as follows 

1. Unlike most other constitutional 
offices, the constitution does not specify 
the tenure of the CEC and other ECs The 
suggestion of the Dinesh Goswami Com- 


' mittee for fixing it at ‘a term of five years 


the currentCEc, Thecase fora bettermode _ 


of selection of the EC cannot be overstated 

In this context, the recommendation of 
the Tarkunde Committee and the Dinesh 
Goswami Committee that the Election 
Commissioners should be appointed by 
the President in consultation with the 
Chief Justice of India and the Leader of 
the Opposition (or the leader of the larg- 
est opposition group in Lok Sabha) 
needs to be accepted forthwith The 
consultation should have a statutory 
backing Though not perfect, this method 
is surely better than what exists. 


or sixty-five years of age, whichever is 
later' and in no case beyond ten years in 
all, appears reasonable. 

2 Similarly, their salary and service 
conditions have not been provided for in 
the Constitution Although the experience 
of the functioning of institutions does not 
suggest that this issue has any bearing on 
its independence or otherwise, this change 
demanded by the EC may be affected, if 
only as a symbol of its parity with other 
1ndependent constitutional offices The 
same is true of the status of the CEC vis- 
a-vis the official hierarchy: it is a petty 
issue but may go towards enhancing the 
dignity of the office and advance its abil- 
ity to deal with the ruling establishment. 


3. A more serious need 1s to curb the 
practice of rewarding the ‘well-behaved’ 
CEC witha plum position afterretirement. 
Not surprisingly, the need to curb it does 
not figure in the list of reforms suggested 
by the EC at different points. The Dinesh 
Goswami Committee suggests a ban on all 
post-retirement appointments by the gov- 
ernment, including appointment as a state 
governor, which should be accepted. 

4. The EC should have an independent 
secretariat, with powers to recruit and 
regulate its functioning as 15 the case with 
Parliament and the Union Public Service 
Commission. 

5. At the state level, the Chief Electoral 
Officer, usually a senior Indian Adinin- 
istrative Service officer, should exclu- 
sively beentrusted withelection work and 
not saddled with other responsibilities as 
isthe practice. The EC should have a veto 


notonly in selecting the CEO, as ıs the case 7 


today, butalso the Assıstant/Joint/Deputy 
CEO, to prevent the state government from 
appointing its own favourites in such ^ 
crucial positions. 

6. At the district level, the electoral 
machinery is supervised by the District 
Election Officer (usually the head of the 
district administration) appointed by the 
ECand conducted by various government 
officials on deputation. There 1s need to 
provide the Election Commission effec- 
tivecontrol over theseofficers, including 
framing of charges, lodging of prosecu- 
tion and disciplinary proceedings against 
them for breach of duty during their depu- 
tation. The transfer of officers connected 
with election work should be effected 
only with the concurrence of the EC 


Te Constitution of India along with 
some basic legislation (particularly the 
Representation of the People Act, 1950 
and the Representation of the People Act, 
1951 [hereafter RPA 1950 and RPA 1951)) ' 
provide a fairly comprehensive set of — 
basic regulations concerning elections in 
India. Like the rest of India’s constitu- 
tional law, little has been left to the 
imagination of the practitioners or to 
conventions. The experience of the last 
four decades has confirmed the wisdom 
of this decision: the intense game of 
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competitive politics in conditions of 
sudden universal enfranchisement leave 
little space for evolution of conventions. 
And to the extent that one can expect 
rules to hold ina game like this, they have 
done so in India 

This 1s not to say that these rules 
have never been stretched, flouted or 
violated in letter or spirit—the fate of arule 
many game ~ but to underline the crucial 
factthat, unlike many other post-colonial 
democracies, the game has not ended, and 
the difference between the winner and 
the loser remains undisturbed The basic 
regulations have served as a fairly effec- 
tive instrument for starting the process 
or democratisation and letting it work 
through the dynamics of competitive 
politics That is why there has been little 
demand for any thorough overhaul of 
theseregulations Even the mostelaborate 
list of proposed changes in these basic 
regulations (for example, EC 1992) is, in 
the last instance, a case of fine tuning 
rather than fundamental restructuring. 
The various proposals for change in the 
basic regulations fall under four heads 


T. basic principle of universal.adult 
franchise, without any discrimination, 1s 
one of the central pillars of the Indian 
Constitution (Article 326). Due to the 
dynamics of competitive politics, theright 
to vote is one of the few constitutional 
rights actually enjoyed by even the ordi- 
nary citizens of India. With intensification 
of democratisation, the importance of 
having one’s name on the electoral roll is 
understood by every ordinary voter, for 
many, it 1s as their only proof of Indian 
citizenship. In other words, itis the mun- 
dane, everyday working of politics, rather 
than merely the letter of the Constitution, 
which has made universal adult franchise 
truly universal, or nearly so 

Looking at it from a political 
perspective, the large number of errors, 
discrepancies and distortions which 
routinely characterise the electoral rolls in 
India need be divided into three types in 
a discussion on electoral reform First, 
there are the routine, unintended errors 
arising out of the notorious inefficiency 
ofour bureaucracy The second category 
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comprises distortions arising out of 
partisanship of the official machinery, 
mainly its prejudices against the poor 
and powerless. In the third category fall 
the much publicised cases of political 
disenfranchisement of social communi- 
ties (like the campaigns for the exclusion 
of ‘Bangladeshi’ voters in Assam and 
other states). 


A. undifferentiated understanding 
of these problems in the middle class 
discourse on electoral reform results in 
strategies which are meant to overcome 
the first category of problems at the 
expense of the other two. Looked at from 


-the vantage point of democratisation, the 


real problems are those of the second and 
third categories More or less random dis- 
tortions and discrepancies are a wide- 
spread nuisance and can often acquire 
scandalous proportions, but they do not 
threaten the democratic character of elec- 
tions, something that the exclusion of the 
underprivileged or minorities does. Most 
of the standard suggestions for improving 
the electoral rolls can be quickly reviewed 
inthis light The suggestion to undertake 
intensive revision every alternate year or 
to fix four qualifying dates within a year 
for completion of 18 years (assuming, of 
course, that everyone knows and cele- 
brates birthdays) might bring about 
only a marginal improvement. More 
eftective in this context would be the 
simplification of the procedure for enrol- 
ment, amendment and appeal (Ec 1992- 
9-11, especially points 3.3, 4.2, 11.2). 
Another useful suggestion is to conduct 
a selective check based on a rigorous 
stratitied random sampling of, say, one 
per cent of the booths, following the 
standard procedure adopted during the 
census (for a model, see L P. Singh 1986: 
123-4). 

In this context the issue of photo 
identity-cards needs to be discussed 
separately, for it has been portrayed as the 
final solution tó both the problem of 
defective electoral rolls and polling 
irregularities Drawing upon the old fan- 
tasy thatthere are technological solutions 


to social and political problems, the idea ` 


is not new. Butitis only in the last decade 


that the EC has included it on its agenda 
ofelectoral reform (Shakdher 1980.18, EC 
1984:89, EC 1992:11-12). Thanks to the 
CEC's obsession in the last couple of 
years, about 4096 of the Indian electorate 
has been photographed for these cards, 
whose utility is yet to be tested. That a 
large number of the I-cards supplied so 
far (around 15-20%) are defective, has 
already proved its critics right on at least 
one score: identity cards cannot, by 
themselves, eliminate errors of enumera- 
tion; they can only laminate them. 

It is also doubtful if the I-card can 
do much to overcome polling irregulari- 
ties, where the real problem is not an 
inability to put face to name (anyone who 
has cared to spend a few days in rural 
India would know that) but that those who . 
wield local power and can put names to 
faces, do not like some faces making 
their appearance at the booth on polling 
day Unless the local power structure is 
targeted the irregularities are bound to 
remain —I-card or no. What the I-card (1t 
Is going to be a multi-purpose document, 
everyone insists) can achieve, is to estab- 
lish a more effective system of state sur- 
veillance of ordinary citizens than has 
been achieved in the last 150 years of 
India's tryst with modernity. 


| t needs to be remembered here that 
those who live on the margins of society 
have historically been the victims of such 
systems of state surveillance. The latest 
suggestion of the computerisation ofelec- 
toral rolls (EC 1992-10) would take this 
process to its logical conclusion. 

The idea that the Indian bureau- 
cracy will suddenly exhibit an extraordi- 
nary level of efficiency when it comes to 
compiling electoral rolls is over-optimis- 
tic, to put it mildly. In any case, the future 
of Indian democracy does not hinge on 
this. It is far more realistic and urgent to 
think of eliminating the second and third 
kinds of problems identified above. And 
here, the best guarantee 1s publicity 
through channels of communication 
available to the non-literate population. 

As itexists today, the entire process 
of enumeration or revision of electoral 
rolis is ‘open’ only to those who can read 


te 


and write and who make it their daily 
practice to look for the fine print of pub- 
lic notices tucked away in English news- 
papers or the notice board in a dingy 
corner of some government building 
Thus the recent practice of using large 
hoardings and prominent advertising in 
local newspapers is a welcome change 
This initiative needs to be carried forward 
to include the non-literate in its ambit 
Finally, it needs to be stated that prepara- 
tion of electoral rolls is not merely a 
bureaucratic exercise, it 1s the first stage 
of political mobilisation. Local bodies are 
the best guarantee of good electoral rolls. 


T. absence ofany serious restrichons 
on contesting elections is a corollary of 
universal adult tranchise ın a democratic 
polity. Here again the Constitution lays 
down the fundamental norm of political 
equality (Article 14) and very minimal 
conditions for contesting the elections to 
the legislatures (Article 84 and 173). 
These liberal regulations have, over 
the last four decades, succeeded in draw- 
ingalarge number of participants into the 
electoral fray. sustaining its legitimacy as 
an arena of open contestation. The data 
presented in Table 3 shows aseculartrend 
towards higher participation, including a 
progressively larger number of indepen- 
dent candidates. At the same time, a con- 
solidation of the party system has meant 
that the probability of an independent 
candidate making it to the legislature or 
evensavinghis security deposit has fallen 
sharply over the decades. (See Table 3) 
On a political reading, this 
combination of higher participation with 
consolidation of party system would 
appear ideally suited to a young democ- 
racy. But this is not how it gets depicted 
in the discourse on electoral reform. The 
dominant bureaucratic rationality views 
the capacity of democratic politics to 
draw out hitherto non-political sectors 
of Indian society into the arena of com- 
petitive politics and thug act as a vehicle 
of democratisation, as nothing more 
than a problem As aresultof this discur- 
sive twist, a ‘multiplicity of candidates’ 
has come to be seen as a malady of the 
electoral system which needed to be 


cured through electoral reform. Ever 
since this diagnosis gained respectability 
aboutadecade ago, various remedies have 
been suggested to eliminate ‘non-serious’ 
candidates: 

i) Ten-fold increase in the amount of 
security deposit; 

ii) Differential rates of security deposit 
for independents and party candidates, 
ni) Increasing the minimum threshold 
for retund of security from 1/6th to 1/4th 
of valid votes; 

iv) Disqualification of candidates who 
fail to secure 20% votes; 

v) Denial to independents of special 
facilities extended to candidates during 
the campaign period; 

vi) Requirement of ten proposers spread 
over different segments of the constitu- 
ency, instead of merely one at present, 
for accepting the nomination papers, 
vil) Additional requirement of a passport 
size photograph duly attested by a 
gazetted officer on the central or state 
governmént(!), and 

viii) Additional requirement of a certifi- 
cate from an officer that ‘he either knows 
the candidate personally or that the can- 
didate has been identified by someone 
who he knows personally' 


A poverty of imagination and an 
absence of political commonsense which 
runs through these proposals (especially 
tv, vitand vin above, the last two being the 
original contribution of the current CEC) 
need not detain us here, I have 
already said enough about the 
bureaucratic mind-set and its 
debilities We need not go into 
thedetailsof whetherthesemea- Ye"! of 
x . .. Xé£lection 

sures will lead to a reduction in 
thenumberofcandidates, suffice 
to note here that all these mea- 1952 
sures puttogethercannotachieve 957 
this goal presently, unless the 
trend of democratisation itself is 
sought to be reversed ` 

But the behef that this 
goal is worth achieving, that 
proliferation of candidates 
including independents consti- 
tutes a malady which needs a 
cure, needs to be responded to. 


1962 
1967 
1971 
1977 
1980 
1984 
1989 
1991 


The arguments for reducing candidates 
are essentially managertal (difficulties of 
printing ballots, bigger boxes, confusion 
of names, and so on) or pseudo-political 
(fragmentation of the party system), 
The latter is patently mistaken: the FPTP 
system and the existing party system 
has already taken care of the problem of 
fragmentation. The share of votes polled 
by independents bears no relationship to 
their numbers 


B... the idea that candidates who 
stand no chance of winning election are 
useless to the electoral process and thus 
a nuisance is to take a narrow view of the 
political process. The electoral arena is a 
training ground for political socialization. 
It is a market place, as it were, where 
interests are articulated and then 'aggre- 
gated' A large number of independent 
candidates serve the crucial function of 
bringing to light issues/sections of soci- 
ety ignored by mainstream political 
processes. Even if their role is limited to 
filing the nomination and then withdraw- 
ing it, or to contesting and then ‘retiring’ 
midway through the campaign, they have 
done their job. This has become even 
more important with the collapse of party 
organisations and their inability to per- 
form these functions 

Finally, unrestricted opportunity to 
contests a virtue in itself, even ifitserves 
no purpose. The legitimacy of a demo- 
cratic polity hinges, 1n some measure, on 


TABLE 3 
Candidates and thelr Performance in Lok Sabha 
Elections, 1952-91 
All candidates Independents 
Total Average  96lost Total % lost 
No perseat deposit No deposit 
1874 38 398 533 66.6 
1519 31 29 4 481 601 
1985 4.0 43.5 480. 790 
2369 46 508 864 862 
2784 54 614 1134 940 
2439 45 556 1224 972 
4629 88 73.8 2826 989 
5493 101 798 3878 988 
6160 116 812 3709 989 
8296 163 861 5230 99 5 


Source; V B Singh 1991 
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the belief that channels of representation 
are open toeveryone; that a large number 
of persons take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity should be seen as a source of 
strength for Indian democracy 

As for the administrative difficulty 
caused by multiplicity of candidates, the 
answer would lie in strengthening the 
contingent arrangements of the election 
machinery. Steps to discourage ‘dummy’ 
candidates (those who contest 1n order to 
acquire facilities for another candidate) 
are surely in order. The recentexperiment 
of denying facilities to those candidates 
who have made public declarations fo 
support another is a useful step in that 
direction It would be justified, perhaps 
necessary, to ban the practice of a candi- 
date contesting simultaneously from 
more than one constituency of the same 
catégory i 


T. drawıng and redrawing of the 
boundaries of electoral constituencies 1s 
not an issue which figures high on the 
agenda of electoral reform because India 
has not witnessed the kind of gerryman- 
dering one associates with other democ- 
racies. This job was initially undertaken 
by the EC but later assigned on its recom- 
mendation to an independent statutory 
body, the Delimitation Commission, 
comprising the CEC and two serving/ 
ex judges of the High/Supreme Court 
(according to the Delimitation Act, 1972) 
Although there have been instances of 
boundaries which tend to favour the Con- 
gress party, these are not of the order 
which would put the independence of this 
mechanism under suspicion 

The problems that do obtain in the 
existing delimitation are structural in the 
sense that they do not arise out of instru- 
mental manipulation intended to favour 
someone ot some party, like all structural 
injustice its victims are too diffuse and 
disorganised to recognise it, let alone 
protest against it Two of these merit spe- 
cialattention. First. the embargo on tresh 
delimitation of constituencies till the first 
census after the year 2000 placed by the 
42nd Amendment 1976, has created sev- 
eral anomalies [t is not known if this 
embargo furthered the noble cause ot 
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family planning (bizarre though 1t may 
sound, this was the official reason stated 
to justify the amendment: if constituen- 
cies are carved out afresh on the basis of 
patterns of population growth, there 
would be less incentive for family plan- 
ning measures!), what it did achieve was 
a differential value of votes for different 
citizens. In particular, it systematically 
undervalued the votes of urban centres 
which have experienced heavy immigra- 
tion and, within these centres, the votes of 
the poor, the slum dwellers and the resi- 
dents ofurban villages who have migrated 
in the recent waves 


T. data for the seven Lok Sabha 
constituencies of Delhi, presented in 
Table 4, illustrate how a whimsical piece 
of legislation can compromise the prin- 
ciple of political equality with respect to 
the subalterns It 1s futile now to work for 
a removal of this anomaly, one can only 
look forward to its lapsing 1n another five 
years. (See Table 4) 

The second problem is not fully unin- 
tended and would not lapse automatically 
The practice of rotating the reserved con- 
stituencies afresh with every new delimi- 
tation was frozenin 1976 Thecontinuous 
reservation of the same constituencies for 
two decades (in many cases three decades 
or more) has given rise to a group of ben- 
eficiaries, the MPs and MLAs from these 
constituencies, whose interest lies in pre- 
venting any rotation, and who have, cut- 
ting across party lines, formed a cartel for 
this purpose. This stalemate needs to be 
broken and the principle of rotation firmly 
adhered to in order to be fair both to non- 
SC leadership in these constituencies and 
SC aspirants in the remaining ones. (The 
rotation may take place only after two or 
three consecutive elections on the basis of 
reservations, so as to give the new SC 
leadership a chance to stabilize.) It might 
entail waiting for a new party ın power 
whose interests do not match with those 
of the existing cartel. 

Following the unstated principle of 
politics being a self-regulative activity, 
there are few restrictions on forming and 
running a political party in India. Till 1989 
there was no tormal registration of politi- 


cal parties. In 1989 the Representation of 
the People Act, 1951 was amended to 
introduce a provision (Part IV A, Section 
29 A) for registration of any political party 
which wishes to contest elections and 
claim the privileges of a party to make an 
application to the EC, supply basic infor- 
mation with a copy of its constitution and 
getregistered. As of now, the laws rather 


‘harmless, for there is little scope for non- 


registration or arbitrariness. 


Faa speakıng, the decision of 
the Commission is ‘final’, yet such pro- 
visions-have never prevented the Indian 
judiciary from extending protection 
against acts of arbitrariness. The only 
substantive and controversial aspect of 
therequirementis that the constitution of 
the party must contain a provision that it 
‘shall bear true faith and allegiance to the 
Constitution of India as by law estab- 
lished, and to the principles of socialism, 
secularism and democracy, and would 
uphold the sovereignty, unity and integ- 
rity of India’ (Section 29A (5)). 

At present this clause 1s no more 
than a formality, for the law gives the EC 
no power to verify 1f the party believes in 
or acts upon this mandatory clause in the 
Constitution Even so, the provision is 
open to misuse. At any rate, there should 
be no legal restriction on the ideologies 
which parties may espouse. The Goswamt 
Committee had rightly suggested that 
this provision be done away with But it 
is difficult to agree with its other recom- 
mendation of totally scrapping the 


TABLE 4 


Electors in Delhi's Parliamentary 
Constituencies, 1977.91 








Constituency Name Electors (in Lakhs) 

1977 199] 
New Delhi 270 456 
South Delhi 3 82 9 04 
Ouitei Delhi 44 18 66 
East Delhi 511 1582 
Chandni Chowk 313 399 
Delhi Sadai 309 534 
Karol Bagh 315 5 09 


Note Outet Delhi and East Delhi ateas account fot 
the bulk of slums, unauthorised colonies, working 
class settlements and uibanised villages 1n the union 
territory of Delhi 

Souice Same as Table | 


requirement ol registration. In itself 
reeistiation is useful. provided it can be 
detached trom the ethos of what was 
knownasthe licence-permitray Registra- 
uon should be available as a matter of 
right. provided some procedural require- 
ments are met 


^ 


P. for electoral reform have 
otten expressed the need to regulate the 
functioning of political parties to ensure 
that they work on democratic lines and 
to check various maladies which had 

“crept up over the years. When CEC, 
S L. Shakdher had suggested legislation 
tor norms of internal functioning of 
political parties (1980 10). Some regula- 
tions on German political parties come to 
mind as a model. Now. it cannot be dis- 
puted that the internal malfunctioning of 
political parties introduce grave distoi- 
tions in the democratic system 

Perhaps there 15 a case here for a 
minimal external regulation to ensure 
thatits own constitution is adhered to and 
there is a minimal level of democracy tn 
theparty But linking it to registration or 
eligibility to contest elections can do 
more harm than good Given the present 
condition where abiding to its own con- 
stitution is an exception rather than a rule 
for political parties, such legislation 
would push the entire party-political 
activity into the domain of illegal func- 
tioning, which would lead to worse dis- 
tortons. Asarule. political activity should 
be regulated as little as possible At most, 
some minimal requirements of demo- 
cratic functioning can be made acondition 
for eligibility tor state subvention dis- 
cussed in the next section. 

At a general plane, the role of 
money inelections, astandard concern of 
the discourse on electoral reform in India, 
belongs to that category of maladies 
which are systemic in origin. Given the 
structural relationship which obtains 
between economic and political power in 
the various forms of modern politics, it 1s 
narve to view the influence of economic 
interests in elections as an unfortunate 

. accident which can be removed through 

ws, Strict legislation The growth ot commer- 


Crel-society. accompanied by private 
à 


` 


propeity, unequal distribution of wealth 
and income and consumerism affect not 


justelectoral politics but the entire gamut 


of social and political relations Middle 
class enthusiasts ot development, free 
enterprise and globalisation who express 
concern over the growing nexus between 
money and politics are thus applauding 
the cause while regietting the conse- 
quence Aradical democraticconcern with 
eliminating or reducing the general nexus 
between politics and economic power 
cannot be confined within the agenda of 
electoral reform, it must relate to larger 
questions of transforming the structure of 
economy. the model of development and 
the institutional design of democracy 


A. amore concrete plane, the question 
refers to the direct relationship between 
the monetary resources of a candidate/ 
party and capacity to win an election 
Although this duectrelationship exists in 
today's India, it is not yet a decisive tac- 
tor in the electoral outcome. Those with 
greater monetary resources do enjoy an 
edge in registering their presence in the 
electoral campaign. More importantly, 
those without resources otten fail to cross 
the minimal threshold of publicity tor this 
reason But we must refrain from draw- 
ing an extreme picture of a direct causal 
relationship, for candidates and parties 
with virtually unlimited resources 10u- 
tinely lose the elections to those who 
cannot match them in these terms. Ruling 
parties always try to ‘buy’ votes, and huge 
disbursement often takes place on this 
account, but the regularity with which 
ruling parties have lost the elections in the 
recent past ts enough evidence that tactics 
are fai from successtul. The effect of 
electoral waves has rendered money 
power far less effective than would oth- 
erwise have been the case Each electoral 
realignment has been accompanied by 
the entry ot a large number of resourceless 
candidates to the legislatures 

A complex and différentiated 
understanding of the role of money tn 
electoral politics would suggest that the 
practical challenge of controlling its influ- 
ence involves fixing aceiling and afloor 


The challenge is first, to devise practical 


ways of ensuring that no candidate spends 
so much that it would put other candidates 
to enormous disadvantage and second, to 
ensure that évery potential winner has the 
minimum resources to remain viable in 
the electoral contest The existing litera- 
ture shows insufficient awareness of the 


distinctiveness of the two challenges and | 


the need to meet them separately. 


Cacen the middle class 
discourse focuses tts attention on the 
issue of ceiling, or on the existing law 
related to theceiling onelectoral expenses 
and ways to enforce it 1n practice The 
Representation of the People Act, 1951 
(Section 10A, 77 and 78) makes it man- 
datory for every candidate who contests 
an election to file tax returns of his elec- 
toral expenses within a month of the 
election It also lays down that the total 
expenditure should not exceed the 'pre- 
scribed limit The limit (under Conduct 
of Elections Rules, 1961, Rule 90) is 
raised after every decade or so, like the 
salary revision of governmentemployees 
The last revision, hastily undertaken in 
October 1994 after the current CEC threat- 
ened to actually enforce the ridiculously 
low limit in operation then, fixes 
Rs. 4,50,000 as the limit for a standard 
Lok Sabha constituency and Rs. 1,35,000 
to 1,50,000 for Vidhan Sabha. ; 
In practice, however, three flaws 
have reduced the ceiling to a mockery’ 
1. The ceiling is invariably fixed so low 
as to make it impossible to enforce. It 
represents a clerk's version of the nuni- 
mun amount it would take to run some- 
thing like a campaign, if everything was 
available from government-owned fair 
price shops. Though there are no rigorous 
studies on actual expenses, estimates in 
the 1993 assembly elections show that 
every serious candidate spent several 
times more than the legal limit. The mıni- 
mum amount an honest candidates from 
a resourceless party and poor family had 
to spend was more than twice the existing 
legal ceiling! 
2. The existing law does not provide for 
any cross checking of the returns filed by 
the candidate. So there 1s no way to verify 
whether the returns are true, without 
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recourse to an election petition against 
the winner Inthcassembly elections held 
in late 1994 and early 1995, the EC tried 
to arm itself with these powers and 
enlisted the services of revenue officials 
and private accountants. It did create a 
scare and instilled financial discipline 
among candidates, but a year later noth- 
ing is known about the results of this 
highly publicised move 

3 A notorious amendment to the law 


“brought about in 1974 has rendered the 


provision virtually inoperative even in à 
court of law The definition of ‘expendi- 
ture’ for the purposes of ceiling now 
excludes any expenditure for the election 
by ^a political party or by any othe asso- 
ciation or body of persons or by any 
individual (other than the candidate or 


his election agent)" It means that the 


sky 1s the limit to what can be spent, 
provided the amount can be shown to 
have been spent by someone other than 
the candidate 


l. the legal provision of ceiling on 
electoral expenses is to have more than 
ornamental value. it must be changed in 
one of the following ways Either the 
statutory limit should be scrapped alto- 
gether and teplaced by aselective ban on 
certain kinds of expenditure (any bribe to 
voters in cash or kind. for instance) Or 
the existing provisions shauld be 
amended to provide tor (r) much higher 
ceiling than what currently exists (say 
Rs 15 to 20 lakhs for a Lok Sabha con- 


stituency); (47) regular revision of the. 


ceiling before every general election; 
(itt) all the expenditure, respective of 
who paid for it. to be brought within the 
purview of this provision, (rv) candidate/ 
agent’s authorization to be necessary tot 


-election related expenditure by others, 


(v) mechanism for routine verification/ 
auditing of the return of expenditure, and 
(v1) publicity of the returns filed by the 
candidates in the local press 

The reported suggestion of the EC 
to increase the ceiling 1s a good one. An 
effective legal cedjng can at best be one 
ol the factors which contribute to reduc- 
ing the direct influence af money on elec- 
tions The.existence of local party 
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organisations is another crucial factor, tor 
in its absence an election campaign is 
foiced to imitate commercial advertising 
campaigns which naturally raises thecost 


"The most effective measure and the only 


guarantee lies in a political culture of sim- 
plicity, so that any ostentatious expendi- 
ture can be expected to work against the 


' candidate's electoral prospects. 


T. other aspect of electoral tinance, 
namely how to ensure that some mini- 
mum resource is available to popular 
or potentially popular candidates, is a 
neglected area. Notjustelectoral finance, 
the entire question of funds for political 
activities and political activists has merely 
received occasional comments about 
the kind of funds that should be allowed 
(black market, corporate or foreign fund- 
ing) In this respect the public reaction to 
thehawalascam was no different: outrage 
over ‘bad’ money, little thought about 
where 'good' money will comefrom The 
consequences of this silence are worse in 
the Indian case, given the co-existence of 
extreme economic inequality with demo- 
cratic revolution, than in western democ- 
racies fiom where it is borrowed 

In the last two decades, the collapse 
of intermediary institutions has worsened 
the position of non-upper class partici- 
pants in electoral politics. The conse- 
quences arefamiliar only the well-heeled 
can contest elections, political parties 
select individuals who can afford to 
contest, others must compromise with 
the local rich, once in power, politicians 
must develop a personal-political 
fund The condition of small parties 1s 
similar 

A minimum level of institutio- 
nalised funding of political activity in 
general and elections in particular is a 
pressing need today A fact which no one 
wishes to confront is that politics needs 


‘more (legitimate) money than is available 


A serious response to this need has 
receded as politics/politician-bashing 
becomes the favourite spot tof the middle 
class Most suggestions are vaguely made 
und do not go beyond some meagre assis- 
tance in kind (free paper, postage and 
so on). Though valuable, the Dinesh 


` Goswami Committee report suffers from 


this limitation. 

In this context a proposal for state 
subvention of elections by Pai Panandiker 
and Ramashray Roy (1994) merits close 
consideration. It recommends: (i) State 
funding of elections on an exclusive 
basis; (ir) The creation of an Election 
FundatRs 10 per vote polled throughout 
the country; (tif A special funding agency 
or the EC to administer the fund, (iv) The 
fund to be apportioned on the basis of 
votes secured by candidates in the elec- 
tion, subject to a ceiling of Rs. | million 
per seat contested; (v) The amount to be 
released to individual candidates (and not 
political parties) on the basis of nomina- 
tions made; (vi) 50% to be released as an 
advance, before elections, on the basis of 
previous performance; (vit) The mini- 
mum threshold for eligibility for state 
subvention to be 2096 of national votes for 
national or major parties (10% for minor 
or new parties) or 10-12% votes ina 
constituency for independent candidates, 
and (viit) Detailed account of the candi- 
date to be audited by the EC 


T. basic framework of state- 
sponsored Election Fund to be appor- 
tioned according to vote share of 
different parties/candidates ıs sound 
and needs to be accepted immediately. 
However, a principal objective is to dis- 
courage ‘non-serious’ parties and candi- 
dates. I have already argued above why 
this should not be on the agenda of elec- 
toral reform. In any case the logic of the 
FPTP system is already against them 
Instead of reinforcing this systemic preju- 
dice, the Election Fund can be used to 
encourage healthy functioning To my 
mind, the Panandiker-Roy proposal 
should be accepted with the following 
modifications: 

a) State funding should nor be exclusive; 
parties and candidates should be free to 
raise funds from other sources subject to 
an overall ceiling of expenditure. 

b) The amount should be given to patties, 
which should be left free to disburse it to 
the candidates/party offices. 

c) The party must spend at least 50% of 
the funds during the election campaign 


D 


and it should be allowed to spend the 
remaining amount (up to 50%) during the 
next five years before the subsequent 
general election. 

d) Theentire amount should De accounted 
sforand audited without any restriction on 
intei nal budgeting 

e) The eligibility threshold should 
operate at the state level and be reduced 
to bare minimum (say 2% of the vote share 
in a state or 5% 1n a constituency, in the 
case of an independent) so as to exclude 
only the dummy candidates or papei 
organisations 

f) The payment should be made condi- 
tional upon regular democratic election of 
the highest decision making body and 
ottice bearers of the party (the EC and the 
Supreme Court should have the power to 
adjudicate any dispute in this regard). 


T. basic idea is to bring nearly every 
- serious party within the ambit of state 
funding, provide them with some mini- 
mum financial resources to contest elec- 
tion and carry out regular political work 
in-between elections, and to link this 
assistance to internal democratic fünc- 
tioning. As for the burden on the exche- 
quer, the Election Fund would have 
amounted to Rs 27 8 billion in the 1991 
election (at Rs. 10 per vote polled). It may 
go up to 35 billion in the 1996 Lok Sabha 
elections (assuming alittle over 60% turn- 
out) The amount, especially when spread 
over a period of five years, is a small 
- fraction of India’s annual budget, smaller 
than the annual grant of a small size min- 
istry. Bigger amounts ‘have changed 
hands tn recent instances of political cor- 
ruption. Surely this is a small price to pay 
for encouraging a healthy democratic 
functioning ot political parties, however 
limited its impact 
This point has been accepted, at 
least in principle, by all major non- 
Congress parties. But the casual manner 
in which this debate has been conducted 
in the last two months indicates that our 
political establishment is unprepared to 
undertake any significant restructuring of 
the pattern of electoral financing. 
Having discussed the major issue of 
~~ expenditure, we are left with the follow- 


i: 


ing categories of problems/proposals 
related to the election campaign: (i) nature 
ol election appeal; (i) conduct of candi- 
dates/parties during the campaign; (iit) use 
ot government power/machinery, and 
(iv) other limitations on campaign. 


T. question of caste/community 
based appeal has attracted attention in the 
last few years, ın the wake of the Mandal- 
Mandir controversies. The legal-consti- 
tutional position is unambiguous on this 
point There is no bar on election appeal 
on grounds of caste and religion (a point 
confirmed by the Supreme Court) The 
Model Code of Conduct calls upon the 
parties not to 'appeal to caste or commu- 
nal feelings for securing votes’, but its pro- 
visions cannot be enforced in a court of 
law There is:definitely a ban, however, 
on any election related act which `pro- 
motes or attempts to promote on grounds 
of religion, race, caste community or 
language, feelings of enmity or hatred, 
between different classes of citizens of 
India’ (Section 125, RPA 1951:;also Sec- 
tion 153A of India Penal Code). Demands 
have often been raised to make the law 
more stringent by making any appeal on 
caste/religion a ground for disqualitica- 
tion. In 1993 the government tried, unsuc- 
cessfully, to bring a constitutional and 
legal amendment to this effect 

On balance, the arguments for 
changing the existing constitutional-legal 
position are notcompelling Competitive 
politics is bound to establish linkages 
with social cleavages, often accentuating 
them. The resultant problems can be 
handled effectively only by a politics of 
social coalition made through a discourse 
ot integration Ifthatfails, an institutional 
arrangement according to the consocia- 
tional model needs to be worked out A 
simple-minded ban can only be counter- 
productive In fact, it is likely to become 
an instrument to block the expression of 
the legitimate grievances and interest of 
minorities and backward castes in the 
political arena. 

The issue of an appropriate conduct 
ot candidates and parties during the cam- 
paign has already been codified in the 
Model Code ot Conduct outlined by the 


EC and approved by representativesof all 
major political parties in 1982 It lays 
down elaborate guidelines regarding the 
organisation ofelection meetings, proces- 


sions, conduct on polling day and at the ` 


polling booth, the nature of election 
appeal and other general matters. 
Although thecode has no statutory stand- 
ing, its guidelines are a reiteration of the 
existing legal provisions and can easily be 
enforced by the law and order machinery. 

But the last section of the Code of 
Conduct, dealing with misuse of official 
machinery and power by the ruling party, 
needs to be given statutory force. These 
guidelines (Section Vit, Code of Conduct) 
deal with combining official visit with 
election campaign, misusing official 
transport, monopolising public facilities, 
issuing advertisements to highlight the 
government's image, discretionary grants 
or payments and announcement/initiation 
of new schemes. As of now the ECcan do 
no more than issue public warning to the 
state authorities. 


S.. tried to make it more 


effective by linking its non-observance 
to cancellation of elections And ıt did 
woik sometimes, though there have been 
cases of the CEC clearly exceeding his 
brief or the ‘punishment’ being invited 
bytheruling party keen to avoid/postpone 
an inconvenient by-poll. The Dinesh 
Goswami Committee has already recom- 
mended that this part of the Code be 
broughton the statute book and its viola- 
tion be made punishable. In addition to 
the point mentioned above, it includes a 
ban on the transfer of election-related 
officials before or during the election 
period without consent from the Election 
Commission These recommendations 
are uncontroversial insofar as no political 
party has opposed them; even the Con- 
gress has demanded the implementation 
of these provisions in states where it has 
faced elections without being in the office 
It must form an essential part of a legis- 
lative package for electoral reform 
However, several recent sugges- 
tions for ensuring a ‘clean’ campaign go 
against the spirit ot democratisation. The 
EC’s suggestion on reducing the campaign 
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period trom three to two weeks falls in this 
category. [t says something about the 
bureauciatic mind-set that the only con- 
sideration in deciding upon this period is 
the time required for printing ballot 
papers It does not concern anyone that 
this period ts meant for political cam- 
paign, canvassing and accountability 

That given the size and the electorate ol 
aparltamentary constituency (comprising 
about 500 villages). a period of less than 
thiee weeks is just not enough tor serious 
campaigning That the reduction in cam- 
paign time would make the voter more 
dependentupon distant media mages and 
also reduce direct accountability of the 
parties and candidates. But that perhaps 
is a sign Of progress In the registei of 
middle class sensibilities 


B... the state assembly elections 
of 1994-95, the CEC issued a series of 
tresh instructions about the campaign 
These included restricted hours for cam- 
paigning. ban on cut-outs or wall-writing 
and several other ways of saving public 
‘inconvenience’ Apparently. the public" 
in question is urban and middle class and 
state regulation 1s the only way to help it 
If we take a wider political view of its 
interests these new regulations appear in 
adifferent light It may be relevant to note 
that campaigning tn urban working class 
areas or a place like the walled city in 
Delhi can begin only after the CEC's dead- 
line has expired Or that wall-writing 1s 
one of the cheapest media available to 
small parties and poor candidates But 
the middle class drive tor clean politics 
has little patience with such trivial 
considerations 

The bankiuptcy of the managerial 
perspective on electoral reform is 
nowhere as evident as in ifs approach to 


‘counter polling and counting trregulari- 


tres on which the discourse on electoral 
reform focuses Unable to come to terms 
with the fact of brute power leading to 
these irregularities. the middle class dis- 
course turns to technology and law, the 
two privileged instruments ol modernity. 
as the solution to all ills. It does not and 
cannot come to terms with the fact that the 
real problem lies with the way technology 
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is used and the way law iseniorced which 
itself derives from the nature of the social 
structure and the relations of power 

Besides, the sense ot scandal which 
sunounds any discussion on polling and 
counting irregularities leads to a loss of 
perspective on the extent of these irregu- 
larities A large number of irregularities 
and manipulations routinely characterise 
Indiar elections. But there is no reliable 
estimate of the extent to which these 
irregulanties affect the popular character 
of the efectoral outcome. While these 
irregularities are significant enough to 
cause concern, they are still notata scale 
which may blur the distinction between 
India and a majority of third world 
demociacies 

Notwithstanding allegations to the 
contrary, there ate few cases where a 
candidate gets elected despite the fact that 
the voters did not (want to) vote tor him 
The instances where a party came to 
power mainly by rigging a general elec- 
uon are still fewer. all elections held in 
Jammu and Kashmir (except 1977), many 
elections in the insurgency-pronestates of 
the North-East and West Bengal in 1972. 
In recent years electoral outcome in sev- 
eral districts of Bihar, eastern U.P. and 
Telengana has become suspect Despite 
all these qualifications, it i5 necessary to 
insist that in a minimal procedural sense, 
India continues to have fair elections 


S. much administrative and policy 
attention has been focused on details of 
polling and counting that it is difficult 
to add any more than the following 
remaiks 

| It would be naive to expect the voting 
machine to solve the problems ot iriegu- 
larity in the electoral process, for these 
problems are a function of local power 
structure which does not admit of techno- 
logical solutions. However, the govern- 
ment has spent a fortune in acquiring the 
machines, it has already been tried outand 
the necessary legal change carried out 
With such effoit invested into it, the 
machine is perhaps worth trying ifonly to 
dispel its mythical charms. 

2 It would.be helptul to give the EC some 
additional powers under the RPA 


a) It should be free to act on report of 
electoral malpractice from any source 
besides the Returning Officer, 

b) The power to declare polling in an 
entire constituency void and order repoll 
should be formally given to the EC; 

c) The EC should be empowered to locate 
investigative and prosecution agency to 
deal with electoral oftences, and 

d) The EC's instructions regarding booth 
capturing should have statutory force 

3 Insomerespects the existing law relatéd E 
to electoral offences needs to be strength- 
ened, though an indiscriminate raising of 
penalty for all the oftences recommended 
by the EC (1992 30-34) should be resisted 
Some provisions which need to be 
included or made strict are 

a) Increased penalty for officers at 
elections acting for candidates or influ- 
encing voting, 2 

b) Ban on carrying of firearms and lethal 
weapons on polling day, 

c) Ban on plying of mechanically pro- 
pelled four wheelers on polling day; 

d) Impersonation to be made an electoral 
oftence leading to imprisonment; 

e) Booth capturing: to be made a - 
cognisable offence leading to more strin- 
gent punishment. 

4. The ECshould encourage and facihtate 
free observation and investigation of 
polling and counting by the media, human 
rights groups of long standing, non- 
partisan NGOs and international observ- 
ers. A system for ‘accreditation’ of such 
groups should be evolved. 

5 The earlier practice of booth-wise 
counting should be revived both as a 
measure to counter polling/counting - 
irregularities and as feedback necessary 
for the democratic process 

6 As ın Bangladesh, it should be made 
constitutionally mandatory to hold bye- 
elections within a specified period, say six 
months, of a seat falling vacant. 


N eedless to emphasise, these steps in 
themselves cannot be a guarantee of free 
and fair polling. These can strengthen the 
hands of poll officials, if they want fo 
ensure free and fair poll But measures of 
electoral reform which ultimately depend 


on the good intentions of the bureaucracy _~ 


are bound to fail when itcomes to system- 
atic discrimination against marginalised 
groups. In the last mstance, irregularities 
arising out of local power structures can 
only be met by counter political mobili- 
zation All said and done, the Indian 
People’s Front (now CPI-ML) in central 
Bihar and the BSP in some parts of U.P. 
have done more to enfranchise the Dalits 
than all the legislation on electoral 
reform put together. ~ 


Te brings us to the final and most 
difficult question: assuming that the argu- 
ments offered above for bringing about a 
certain type of reform are good and work- 
able, who will bell the cat? And how? The 
difficulty arises partly from the failure of 
modern political theory (except in its 
Marxist variant) to address the question 
of agency with the requisite care and 
rigour. Standing as they do on the bound- 
ary shared by moral reasoning and causal 
analysis, such questions require the high- 
est skill of political judgment which can 
combine ethical sensitivity and sociologi- 
cal realism. In its absence, a non-response 
takes over Like other vexing questions 
confronting contemporary India, this 
' seems to have happened to the intellectual 
responses on the question of electoral 
reform as well s 
But the real source of the problem 
is located in the self-referential character 
of the question. Modern societies are 
_ organised around the principle of primacy 
of politics In the proverbial last instance 
the decision concerning any question of 
public importance must emerge out of the 
political arena. This raises a simple ques- 
tion: if politics regulates everything else, 
whoregulates politics? The question does 
not admit an easy answer. It 1s the politi- 
cal counterpart of the theological query 
about who made God, if He made the 
universe Like the theologian, a theorist 
of modern politics mustalso come up with 
one variant or another of the principle of 
self-regulation. that which regulates 
everything else must also regulate itself. 
The deep silence or exuberant fantasising 
which often characterises the discourse on 
electoral reform, when it comes to the 


~~question of agency, should be seen as a 


way tocometo terms with the assumption 
of self-regulation of politics. 


T.. insistence that we must come to 
terms with the self-regulatory character of 
politics, however, does not mean that we 
can do no more than naively hope for self- 
discipline by the politician Àn accep- 
tance of the self-regulation of politics 


_ need not reduce us to a state of helpless- 


ness, for there are ways or processes 
through which politics can be regulated 
without depending upon the notorious 
1ncapacity and unwillingness of the poli- 
ticians to regulate themselves. A careful 
thinking about the relative merits or oth- 
erwise of the three main roots and their 
possible combinations alone can lead us 
towards an answer to the difficult ques- 
tion of the agency for electoral reform. 

The firstand most obvious alterna- 
tive is the legal one. The 1dea that the 
world of politics can be reformed by an 
elaborate set of strict laws has always 
tempted middle class reformers. But more 
laws do not always mean greater moral- 
ity If anything, the relationship is closer 
to its opposite, since any law for its 
enforcement must depend on the very 
class it seeks to regulate Besides, to 
expect the political class to enact such 
legislation of its own accord is to be over- 
optimistic. In any case, there are aspects 
of politics (like inner-party organisation, 
leadership attributes, political culture) 
which simply cannot be dictated by law. 
This is not to say that legal-constitutional 
changes are entirely useless — some have 
already been suggested above — but 
merely to suggest that law cannot be the 
principal instrument of electoral reform. 

Theotheralternativeistheregulation 
of politics by thecitizen. In the last instance, 
political norms can be instituted only 1f 
citizens are prepared to uphold them and 
punish the transgressors. The fear of losing 
the next election has proved a more effec- 
tive deterrent than court summons or an 
elusive conscience. There are other rela- 
tively less effective instruments of regula- 
tion such as protest, agitation or a popular 
movement. In other words, thereal solution 
to the ills of electoral politics lies in more 
politics, electoral or otherwise 


However, regulation by the citizen 
suffers from the problem involved in all 
determinations in-the-last-instance, 
namely that the proverbial last instance 
never arrives and we are forced to live 
infinitely in the no-man's land of last- 
but-one-instance. Besides, there are 
practical difficulties. Voting isacomplex 
judgment which tends to overlook legiti- 
mate but secondary considerations (as 
long as empowerment of backward 
classes 1s the primary agenda, consider- 
ations of rigging or even misgovernance 
will remain ineffective in Bihar) The 
vote by itself is insufficient to attend to 
the secondary preferences of the voter 
Besides, itisofno use whenseeking rem- 


edy fordenial precisely to therightto vote. 


T... who are not satisfied with legal 
remedies and cannot wait forthe ultimate 
regulation by thecitizen to happen; those 
who seek to be effective here and now, 
must look fora third alternative which lies 
in strengthening the intermediary politi- 
cal institutions and the institutions of civil 
society. The former would cover the 
entire gamut of political institutions 
which mediate between the citizen and the 


_ State and whose collapse has accentuated 


electoral malpractices in the first place. 
Strengthening of party organisations, 
evolving norms for inner-party democ- 
racy, developing conventions on career 
mobility and retirement in politics, 
institutionalising ‘white’ money in parties 
and innovating non-legal forms of inquiry 
and punishment in a party are some ways 
of removing the current ills of electoral 
democracy. These need to be supple- 
mented by checks and regulation from 
outside the world of politics. The crucial 
task here 1s to expand the effective reach of 
media, civil liberties organisations and 
non-party movement groups beyond the 
cultural ghetto of the urban middleclasses. 

A strengthening and transforma- 
tion of these crucial institutions of civil 
society 1s a prerequisite for the discourse 
on public scrutiny, human rights reports 
and investigative journalism to be acces- 
sible to the subalterns in their own regis- 
ter of sensibilities. An effective interven- 
tion in this arena would go a long way 
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towards developing a political culture in 
which the current democratic upsurge can 
be anchored. It may also serve to rescue 
the transformative potential of the dis- 
course on electoral reform and prevent it 
trom being hijacked by the anti-politics of 
the English-speaking elite 
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The Election Cainival 


Thinking about 
elections 


SHIV VISVANATHAN 


, 
* 


I WORK ata research institute where the 
majority of my colleagues are obsessed 
with politics. When you mention the word 
‘election’, an enthusiastic sophomoric 
gleam lights up every eye. Election 
statistics are reeled of like cricket scores 

Listening to them, I often feel like some- 
one who has joined the wrong club. So 
when I was invited to write on elections 
for this issue of Seminar, I was both sur- 
prised and pleased; surprised because I'did 
not havea single idea in my head; pleased, 
because they thought I had. 

When I think of elections I think 
autobiographically. I am reminded of a 
child’s delight and an adult’s boredom, 
between the time of the festival and the 
career of a social scientist. Robert Coles 
in his The Political Life of Children moans 
that we never study politics from the view- 
point of children Politics 1s conceptual- 
ized as an adult game, which begins long 
after puberty To a child there 1s a sense 
of fear and delight about theelection Itis 
a time when people live life King-size 
Politicians suddenly look like discarded 
salesmen from MNCs as they distribute 
shawls, raincoats, plastic buckets. it 





feels like the beginning of a millennial 
movement as the political sky rains com- 
modities. Instant gratification seems a 
distant dream till achild learns the reality 
principle that election promises are like a 
trailer with the main film missing. 


] still remember my sister talking of 
MGR's campaigns. He would sip his soda 
and the remains of the bottle would be 


sprinkled like holy water on believers. As. 


a teenager all I could think of was the last 
drop. Election time1sachildren’s crusade. 
Children are ruthless organizers [used to 
love demonstrations that went ‘Karpoori 
Thakur hai, hav’ 


Even in theuniversity, election was _ 


"carnival time, but with a hint of violence. 
This was when I realized why tandoori 
chicken was the national bird. I loved 
these elections with their combination of 
theridiculous and joyful ‘Myself Arvind 
Gupta Vote. Support. Elect’ was an 
ecstasy of English Ilong marvelled at. Jat- 
English or Jat-ish, I felt, could easily give 

` the Irish of Joyce a run Imarvelled even 
more at the historical genius of a father 
who had named his three sons, Hitler 
Malhotra, Stalin Malhotra and Mussolini 
Malhotra One of the trinity even ran for 
a post in the university union and won. 
Incidents like these must have prompted 
Marx’s ideas on history as being a farce 
when it repeats itself 

As time went by, one became a 
social scientist The laughter diminished 
and methodology took over. One realizes 

` life, ike Amul, is utterly butterly statis- 
tical Election studies like demography is 
full of Pie Charts, bar diagrams and they 
were not even coloured. I longed for sto- 
ries, My favourite was the one by Paul 
Lazarsfeld about the centipede who for- 

.got to walk. It seems a social scientist 
asked it ‘which leg do you first put for- 
ward?” There were worse ones like ‘will 
you g0 for the movies with me.' The 
answer was yes, no, don'tknow The jokes 
were terrible but we realized we were a 
part of the undecided. 

I was thinking of all this, wonder- 
ing what to write. I rushed to the library 
and looked at the books on elections, all 

~imperiously dull, data handbooks or 


Ta 


political meteorology charts. I am sure 
W.H Auden was thinking of elections 
when he wrote ‘Thou shall not commit a 
social science nor submit to question- 
naire.’ Itis then Irealized where to begin. 
I asked myself what an ‘Election’ is and 
I realized it is the black-box of political 
theory. It is a bit like Mannheim’s story 
in his Sociology of Knowledge. He 
remarked that when you mention the 
word problem, the American runs to his 
tool box. The European, however, thinks 
it is a riddle, a metaphysic that can be 
unravelled again and again. Elections 
have attracted the tool box. One thinks of 
methodologies, strategies, organization, 
tactics and other trustees from the tool 
room But what does an election mean 
for governance? How the election repre- 
Sents the intersection of rationality and 
power is never asked. 


W... browsing through some 


books ánd journals, particularly a recent 
issue of the /nternational Social Journal 
on elector behaviour, I was suddenly 
struck by a naive question Why is it that 
there are photographs of elections but 
paintings of revolutions? And secondly, 
what does an election represent, as 
opposed to a revolution? Both are repre- 
sentations of reason: but when you look 
8t pictures of both they read differently. 
Revolutions are events of total 
clarity, at least at the moment of victory 
They are enlightenment personified, the 
coincidence of reason and revolution The 
revolution is a movement of revelation 
Yet why is this clarity not caught in the 
positivism of film but in the symbolism 
of painting? Whether it is the storming of 
the Bastille or the Russian revolution, it 
is the painting that is the arch representa- 
tion of arevolution. Itrequires anemblem, 
symbols which resonate, because a revo- 
lution, so its agents feel, resonates beyond 
the event The positivism of the conven- 
tional photograph cannot capture the 
Triumph of Marat, the Storming of 
, Bastille or the Long March As Fichte 
claimed, ‘The French Revolution affects 
the whole human race.' The Russian and 
Chinese and the Cuban felt the same way 
despite all their socialist realism If rep- 


resentations of revolution represent total-. 


ity, elections in pictures are fragments. 
_ Elections are much more modest 
affairs. They are bourgeois and banal, 
festivals of everyday life, notcataclysmic 
events of light and darkness. l 


T.. of the Indian election. We have 
standard pictures of a standardized 
variety. An old woman voting. A Muslim 
woman in purdah. A disabled man being 
helped to vote. A ‘dignitary voting, 
reminding you that the toilet and the vote 
are the great universals. A group of police- 
men standing at attention. People stand- 
ing patiently in line. There is a discipline 
to it, a linearity. A line is iconic of disci- 
pline and reason. In fact, if revolutions are 
revelations, the election has a touch of the 
confessional about it and shades of the 
Mass. The election booth is as private as 
the confessional Itis the privacy of the act 
that gives elections their public sanctity. 

The election is also like a giant 
mass. The cardinalin T.N. Seshan would 
not dislike the metaphor, each vote as a 
wafer consecrating democracy. One 
associates blood with revolution while 
elections are relatively bloodless affairs 
Revolutions as representations look 
bloody and pagan, smacking of giant 
animal sacrifice involving the elimination 
of a social strata as the collective scape- 
goat. On the other hand, elections seem 
less pagan, more Christian, an offering of 


‘white flowers rather than a bloody sacri- 


fice But it is not just the Chnstian 
metaphor one wants to play around with. 
Elections are also dreams of reason. ` 

Both revolution and election 
represents the intersection of reason and 
politics. They represent the juxtaposition 
of the two great Greek axioms of man (sic) 
being a rational and a political animal. In 
fact, revolutions are seen as reason preg- 
nant or reason as monster. 

The latter is apparent in Francisco 
De Goya's painting 'The Execution of 
Third May 1808 in Madrid’. Itis a picture 
of a firing squad dressed in dark clothes, 
standinginaline, rifles in front. The faces 
are hidden and the victims huddlein front. 
They are bathed in light but there is fear, 
horror and even terror on their faces. A 
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man has his arms outstretched reminding 
one of the crucifixion Jean Starobinski 
commenting on the picture notes ‘We 
witness the tragedy of futile will and 
absolute impotence confronted by the 
mechanized will of the firing squad.’ 
Reason has turned monster and instead of 


moving towards liberty, has become an 


army ‘leaving murder and mindless rape 
in its wake’. But basically the picture of 
the revolution portrays it as a vehicle of 
truth and history. 


I here is a deeper ambivalence about 


~ the representation of elections. This 1s 


often caught by looking at some of the 
occasional paintings on elections. Con- 
sider A Michelena ‘An Electoral Visit’ 
presented at the Paris Salon of 1887. There 
is an utter bourgeoisness to the picture. It 


“portrays a visit to a working class house 


by asquire His polished shoes are gleam- 
ing but he is worried, particularly about 
a scraggly spaniel that looks both threat- 
ening and friendly. The daughter, stand- 
ing in a corner, dressed in a long frock, is 
playing and eavesdropping while the man 
and woman sit stiffly. Porcelain plates, 
factory ware, line the ledge above the 
hearth and there are two ill-framed draw- 


“ings. There is a starched unease to the 


whose scene, captured in the distance 
between candidate and voters. Election is 
the time when the high and mighty ‘ask’ 
for votes. There is a sense of hypocrisy, 
ambivalence and liminality. There ıs none 
of the stridency of revolutions, where 
truth sounds like a trumpet. Here it 1s an 
uneasy silence. i 

Yet as dreams of polity, there is a 
sense of nóstalgia or loss in both revolu- 
tion and election. Behind it is a sense of 
the Greek polis, the great dream of the 
West. Modern politics, of which elections 
are a crucial component, is an attempt to 
reinvent the polis., of the public space as 
distinct from the otkos, or the domestic 
realm The polts was where all male, adult 
citizens met as equals There was a sense 
of play, of playfulness, transparency, 
conversation and of theatre The polis, 
on the other hand, was not the world of 
contract but of what Aristotle called 
homonoia It was a world of lke- 
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mindedness, animated by the conception 
of the common good. Homonoia is the 
public and political version of friendship 
The Greek polis was a citizenship of 
friends. There was a celebration of 
speech and the polity was the ideal com- 
munity of discourse. Politics was the play 
at the agora All the figments of contem- 
porary political theory —elections, partici- 
pation, representation — are words that 
reflect the transition from homonoia to 
heteronomea. How does one keep ideas, 
reason, speech, community alive in a 
world beyond the city state? Political 
theory from Eric Voeglin to Hannah 
Arendt has been obsessed with this quest. 
The Election as a theory has to be 
looked within this frame. Present in it is 
this sense of disruption of an ideal, of a 
speech community that has become 
Babel. Present particularly in the liberal 
variant of democracy is the fear of the 
crowd, for it is irrationality personified; 
a babel, noise, violence. It is the crowd as 
revolutionary, as populist mob, that lib- 
eral democracy fears. Its political theory 
is thus centrally located around two fic- 
tions. The first was the savage captured in 
the work of the Social Contractarians and 
the second is the crowd. If the savage was 
the fiction around which the hypotheses 
called civil society was constructed, the 
crowd and the management of the crowd 
generated problems for governance. 


M odern politics, as Foucault has 
shown, is no longer about the sovereign 
and the individual. Itis about the disciplin- 
ing of populations in schools, prisons, 
madhouses, clinics. The word population 
is only a secular word for a crowd. How 
does one create a citizen from a crowd? 
Elections have to be understood within 
thiscontext The fear of the crowd and the 
wager of reason marks the discussions on 
democracy In fact the bio-politics of 
modernity operates at two levels. Fou- 
cault emphasizes the disciplining of the 
body in the school, the prison, the clinic 
and also the factory. But the second level 
of bio-pohitics operates at the level of the 
collective body — the crowd. What is 
Malthusian politics but a fear of the 
crowd, of an over-crowded civitas? Elec- 


tions, demography, census, statistics, 
eugenics, social sciences are eventually 
attempts to domesticate the crowd. 
The crowd represents the night- 
mare of reason and the challenge to 
democracy. The crowd epitomizes vio- 
lence. and their handling becomes the 
real test of governmentality. Gandhi 
recognized this in a left-handed way when 
he said that Indians are superb organizers 
They managed the Kumbh mela which 
would have traumatized Gustav Le Bon. 


Ca another example, the case of 
executions. Elias Cannetti in his Crowds 
and Power captures it succinctly. ‘All 
forms of public execution are connected 
with the old practice of collective Killing. 
Thereal executioner is the crowd gathered 
around the scaffold. It approves of the 
spectacle and gathers from far and near 
to watch from beginning to end.’ Foucault 
adds that one of the problems ‘of 
governmentality was how to control this 
crowd which often intervened and was 
not content to remain spectators to a 
spectacle. This had to be created through 
the dialectic of observer and spectator. 

Fundamental to governance was 
the question of the spectacle. Governance 
was based on surveillance, on scrutiny. 
Citizenship was based on a more passive 
idea of acceptance where one legitimized 
or approved of the governmental act. It 
was based on the idea of spectatorship. 
The citizen as voter consumed gover- 
nance. They were spectators who con- 
sumed government as a spectacle They 
were not supposed to invade the field. 
Both the roles of observer and spectator 
were optically and politically positions of 
distancing One watched at a distance, the 
other surveyed at a distance Order in 
politics was achieved through distancing 
What one missed was the passion of par- - 
ticipation This was provided by elections 
It was a festival of democracy, which 
renewed, threatened and maintained the 
democratic order. 

Elections as bio-politics begins 
with statistics, with numeracy, with the 
control of numbers which 1s the moral 


science of statistics. In this sensedictator- 


ships behave like Laplacean demons~1 ne 


Laplacean woild was one where if one 
knew the state of one particle, onc could 
ascertain and predict all its future states 
This is why elections 1n Kim Il Sung's 
Korea, parts of Africa, Stalinist Russia 
demand acclamations of98 or99 percent 
Elections in a democracy belong to a more 
indeterminate world. The first notion of 
societal //*K was elections rather than 
insurance 


i et one needs to plot a world ot 


consensus. The problem of democratic 
elections had as much to do with freedom 
as it did with the taming of chance The 
management of large populations helped 
create what the French called the moral 
science of statisties What began as stud- 
ies indeviancy and demography —suicide, 
epidemics, crime, death rates — extended 
to voting behaviour Elections belonged 
to the same indeterminate world of man- 
aging the consent of large populations 

In managing populations. social science 
and propaganda were born as incestuous 
' siblings. What had to be understood with 


EZ 


as much objectivity as suicide rates or . 


crime was PUBLIC OPINION. The trajecto- 
ries of the crowd now became election 
behaviour. One is convinced that while 
elections are democratic, the axioms of 
election theory areanti-democratic. There 
is a Janus face to the concept. Elections 
have elements of eruption, of the festival, 
even of the irrational but there 1s, like 1n 
the market, the hidden hand of mathemati- 
cal trends 

While democracy was about 
the individualizing art of government, 
the study of election behaviour, of 
propaganda, was about generalized 
governability. There was an enlighten- 
ment air about it Election studies like 
the enlightenment, value sight and the 
visual. They represent the optical trans- 
parency of the enlightenment caught in 
the graph, the survey, the census against 
the noise and smell and touch of the 
crowd —-thecrowd is devalued in terms ot 
these less important senses. The transfor- 
mation of the crowd to public opinion ts 
a revaluation in terms of the senses. We 
move trom noise and smell to sight, the 
preferred sense of the enlightenment 


The bloody sweaty crowd is now a blood- 
less chart Democracy yes, but faintly 
antiseptic. 

This brings me to the last set of 
points Elections have been good for 
democracy, butelection studies have been 
bad for social science. They have empha- 
sized the behavioral, the manipulative 
parts of social science over the search for 
meaning, caring, understanding. Meteo- 
rologists ate far more modest about the 
weather than social scientists about elec- 
tions There is also a temptation to play 
oracle as policy-makers to talk of ‘swing 
factors’ There isa danger thata Jot of this 
work becomes a form of intelligence 
gathering The Election Commission has 
talked of a code of ethics for politicians. 
In a more modest way, shouldn’t social 
science councils talk of a code of ethics 
for election studies before we become 
annexes to intelligence agencies and 
public relations outfits? 


B. there is a paradox, an irony here 
which I find charming, particularly in 
India While social science is full of 
fear and apologias about the rational 


behaviour of the electorate, it is the 


crowd that has understood the citizenship 
rituals of elections. While social scientists 
bowed to Indira Gandhi, it is the crowd 
that voted her out of power. In fact it is 
politics though the electoral process that 
has become the most open and creative 
space inIndia There are more players to 
the game in.terms of individuals and 
groups in politics than in education, mar- 
ket, bureaucracy or the army. In a beau- 
tiful way, elections, more than cricket or 
football, have become the greatest sport 
in India In its agonal quality it has also 
become a ctvics. 

A colleague of mine once said, 
*Cricket is a game invented in India but 
accidentally discovered by the English ' 
Similarly democracy might have been 
invented by the Greeks, but it has been 
constantly reinvented in India and the 
third world. In this lies the irony and the 
celebration, between a democracy cel- 
ebrated by the people and an election 
theory which is fundamentally anti- 
democratic. 
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Feeling the pulse 


DORAB SOPARIWALA 


A NATIONAL poll was exclusively conducted for TVI by 
MARG between 26 February and | March, covering 17,183 
respondents across the country 

Wetirstasked the electorate. in the past five years has 
your economic condition improved, worsened or remained 
the same? Just about 30% said it had improved. Another 30% 
said the condition had worsened and for the rest it hadn’t 
made much ofaditterence. Hardly arave review for the eco- 
nomic performance of the Narasimha Rao government 

There has been considerable controversy concerning 
the pace of reforms, have they been too fast? Well, not as 
far as the electorate is concerned. The vast majority of the 
electorate believed that either the retorms were just right or 
too slow i 

The abandoning of the licence-permit raj was 


expected to bring a certain benefit, in terms of lowering 


corruption, economic growth, better employment and 
perhaps control of inflation. On all these counts, the elec- 
torate was not terribly pleased with the performance of the 
Narasimha Rao government As far as corruption was con- 
cerned, almost two third’ felt there was an increase in the 
last five years. As for employment, over 50% felt that the 
employment situation had become worse, even though 
Manmohan Singhclaimed that over seven million jobs were 
being created every year. 

Despite the low figure of inflation, as many as 50% 
thought that the government was not at all effective in 
controlling inflation As we approach the next election, how 
important will these three or four facets be in deciding who 
we will vote foi? Corruption, unemployment, and inflation 
are all important issues One fact worth bearing in mind is 
that the women, who run the household, are more concerned 
about inflation than men Men, on the other hand, seemed 
more concerned about the level of corruption. 

Despite the unhappiness of the electorate with the 
pertormance of the Rao government on these issues, when 
asked which national party was best for improving the 
economic condition of the nation, more voted for the Con- 
gress than any other party The BJP, of course, came second. 
They were also asked which national party would control 
inflation best and once again it was Congress one and BJP 
two, with almosta third saying none; that nobody is capable 
of controlling inflation. 
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The next governmént may see a new PM. So weasked ? 
theelectorate tellus what you think of Narasimha Rao’s per- 
formance at the end of his term? Very few people felt it was 
bad or very bad. Almost 40% stated that he is either good 
or very good and a third felt his performance to be average. 
As expected, Congress voters were much happier with the 
his performance than voters in general. But another candi- 
date for PM — A.B. Vajpayee? i 

So do voters expect of Atal Behari Vajpayee as PM? 
Over 40% had no comment, stating that they had nothing 
to judge hım by. But among those who did comment, 
Vajpayee was rated very well indeed, and this was prima- 
rily because BJP supporters were extremely positive about 
him. Two thirds stated that he would either be good or very 
good. A third leader who could become Prime Minister, if 
persuaded, is V.P. Singh. He had been PM before — but 
what was bad for V.P. Singh, was that while a quarter 
think he would be good or very good, as many as a quarter 
think he would be bad or very bad. So despite the fact 
that the Janata Dal voters were positive about him, he 
carried a lot of negatives. l 

One of the issues linked with V.P. Singh is the 
eradication of corruption Hawala is currently one of 
the major issues about corruption We asked the people 
whether they were aware of the hawala issue. Well, 
despite all the sound and fury, just a third were aware 
of hawala and not unexpectedly, the level of awareness 
was higher in urban India. Among those who were 
aware of the hawala issue, we asked them about five 
eminent politicians who. may have taken money The 
bad news for politicians was that over 50% of the voters 
believed that each one of them had. Perhaps even worse 
for L.K. Advani, the president of a supposedly cleaner 
party, as many as 40% of BJP supporters felt that Advani 
was guilty. 

And the last question on this poll — Suppose you 
found out that leaders of political parties had taken money, 
would you still vote for the party? Well, we are used to 
corruption, so one third responded, why not, though 6096 
said no. Once again, the BJP was the party they rooted for 
because as many as 3496 were willing to forgive and vote 
for them despite charges of corruption against their leaders 
in the hawala case 














A; you know, the (cum of the central, goverment 18 NOW 
coming to an end. Compared with 1991, when this government 
came into power, would you say that your present condition 
is better, worse or the samo. 





Congress 
Better 30 36 28 . 
Worse A 28 24 29 

Same 36 
No opinion 4 






A: you aware of the Jain hawala case involving many 
leading politicians of oue country? 
















| will now read out a list of names of politicians who are said 
to be involved in the Jain hawala case. Couid you please tell 
me if you thínk they have taken money or not? - 










Yes No No opinion 
Arjun Singh 5896 15% 27% 
V.C Shukla 57% 12% 31% 
P.V Narasimha Rao - 50% 26% 24% 
Madhavrao Scindia 51% 21% 28% 
LK. Advan All 52% 25% 23% 


BJP 43% 16% 













O. the following issues that are affecting the country could 
. you plense.tell me which i8 tha most important issue as far as 
you are concerned? ` ‘ : 





Male 
Corruption 34% 36% 2319 
Inflation i 26% 22% 31% 
Unemployment 30% 30% 30% 
Stability of central government 10% 13% 8% 


Female 

















Hessi yourate the performance of PV. Narasimha Rao 
as Prime Minister of the country during the Fast 5 years? 












All Congress BJP 
Very good 1096 1896 796 
Good 29% : 38% 27% 
Average 35% 29% 41% 
Bad 9% 5% 12% 
Very bad 6% 3% 8% 


No opinion . 8% 














Trini of of the unemploy- 
meni sítuation in the 
| country five ybars ago. 
‘Today, do yoü think ithas , 
worsened, improved, or 
remained the same? 
Worsened' 5296 
Improved 2396 
Remained the same 19% 
6% 










No opinion 


Which national party 
do you think as best for 
improving the economic 
condition of the country? 

















A. far as corrüption is 
concerned, do you think 
that corruption has inerea; 
, sed, decreased. orremamned 
the same over the last five 
years? : 1 
Inereased 6496 
Decreased 15% 
Remained the same 15% 
No opinion 6% 




























Wich national party 
do you think would con-' 
trol inflation best inthe 
country? 





Congress (I) 3396 
“BJP 2266 








Janata Dal 796 
CPI/CPM 4% 
Others 5% 


29% 





No opinion/None 














D. you think the govern- 
_ ment has been extremely 
effective, partly effective or 
not at al} effective in con- | 
trolling inflation? 






Extremely effective 9% 
Partly effective 27% 
Not at all effective 50% 
No opinion 14% 





l would now like you to 
select one of these phrases 
fo give your opinion about 
bow good or bad will 
Vajpayee be as Prime 
Minister of India? 
Vajpayee BJP 
Very good 13% 34% 
Good 22% 32% 
Average 15% 13% 
Bad 1% 2% 
Very bad 4% 1% 
No opinion 39% 1896 
























Congress 

BJP 22% 
Janata Dal 1% 
CPI/CPM 4% 
Others 5% 
No opinion/None 32% 


















les opinion, has the 
pacsofreformsmthecoun- 
try beah too fast, too slow, 
or just tight? 





Too fast 
Too slow 44: 50 
Just right 

No opinion 













S uppose you decide tb 
vote fora party and subse- 
“quently some of i its senior 
leaders are implicated inthe 
Jain hawala case, would 
you still yatefor that party? 
All Cong- BJP 
Tess 
Yes 34% 39% 43% 
No 60% 56% 53% 
No $ . 
Opinion 6% 5% 4% 
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